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PROLOGUE 


MISMEASUREMENT 


OF  ALL  THE  MANY  BLOCKHEADED  WORKS  OF 
purported  science  perpetrated  upon  the  American 
people,  from  William  Ripley's  1899  The  Races  of 
Europe  to  contemporary  tracts  advancing  "the  one  true 
secret  to  beating  cancer,"  few  have  been  more  pernicious  in 
effect  than  a  slim  monograph  published  in  1 9 1 2,  entitled  The 
Kallikak  Family:  A  Study  in  the  Heredity  ofFeeble-Mindedness. 
Written  by  the  psychologist  Henry  Herbert  Goddard 
(1866-1957),  the  book  describes  investigations  he  under- 
took while  director  of  research  at  New  Jersey's  Vineland 
School  for  the  "feeble-minded"  from  1906  to  1918.  An 
ambitious  farmer's  son  from  Maine,  Goddard  first  made 
his  scientific  bones  as  an  early  adopter  of  intelligence  test- 
ing, which  he  used  to  classify  Vineland  School  wards  as 
"morons,"  "imbeciles,"  or  "idiots,"  in  descending  order  of 
mental  acuity.  Those  classifications,  and  their  attendant  IQ 
points,  were  still  in  use  in  the  late  1960s,  when  I  took  a  col- 
lege course  in  "abnormal  psychology"  and  was  compelled  to 
memorize  the  numbers  that  bracketed  each  category  of 
mental  retardation  as  surely,  it  seemed,  as  ranges  of  temper- 
ature define  tropical,  temperate,  and  frigid  climates. 
(Goddard  had  a  predilection  for  inventing  words  from  the 
Greek,  and  "moron,"  his  enduring  contribution  to  our  lan- 
guage, is  said  to  be  drawn  from  a  word  meaning  foolish.) 

Goddard's  larger  fame,  however,  came  with  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Kallikak  book,  which  traced  the  family  history  of 
a  Vineland  ward  named  Deborah,  who  was  admitted  at  age 
eight  in  1897,  and  on  whom  Goddard  would  bestow  a  stage 
name  that  rammed  the  Greek  word  for  "beauty"  (kallos) 
against  the  Greek  word  for  "bad"  (kakos),  indicating  that  the 
family  to  whom  Deborah  Kallikak  (her  real  surname  has 
never  been  revealed)  owed  her  descent  ran  in  two  strains  of 
"blood,"  one  beautiful  and  one  bad,  the  former  having  its 
headwaters  in  the  marriage  of  Martin  Kallikak,  a  Revolu- 
tionary War  veteran,  to  "a  lawful  wife"  in  the  late  1 770s,  and 
the  latter  stemming  from  the  man's  earlier  dalliance  with  a 
"feeble-minded"  barmaid. 

According  to  the  devoted  young  women  whom  Goddard 
sent  out  to  research  these  two  lines,  of  480  descendants  of 
the  "bad  seed,"  143  were  "feeble-minded"  and  only  46  could 
be  decreed  "normal,"  the  rest  being  declared  "unknown  or 
doubtful."  By  contrast,  among  "the  legitimate  children"  and 
their  descendants,  researchers  found  "nothing  but  good  rep- 
resentative citizenship  .  .  .  men  and  women  prominent  in 
every  phase  of  social  life."  The  study  became  celebrated  and 


poisonous  science,  first  because  Goddard  issued  his  findings 
during  one  of  those  periods  in  which  American  "natives" 
grow  convulsively  concerned  about  the  mongrelization  of 
the  nation's  pedigree  through  immigration.  Second,  Goddard 
linked  his  findings  to  Mendelian  notions  of  genetics  that 
had  just  been  brought  to  the  world's  admiring  attention, 
Goddard  saying  that  his  findings  were  proof  that  intelligence 
was,  in  Mendelian  terms,  a  "unitary  trait,"  controlled  by  one 
gene,  which  could  be  either  kallos  or  kakos.  Wrote  Goddard, 
"No  amount  of  education  or  good  environment  .  .  .  can 
change  a  red-haired  stock  into  a  black-haired  stock." 

That  understanding  would  nourish  a  vile  American  eugen- 
ics movement  and  guide  social  policy  for  decades,  as  resource- 
ful researchers  turned  up  other  Kallikak-like  families,  as  well 
as  evidence  that  more  than  half  of  the  southern  and  eastern 
Europeans  coming  through  Ellis  Island  were,  in  Goddard's 
own  finding,  "moron  grade."  By  1938  there  were  compulsory 
sterilization  laws  in  30  states  and  nearly  30,000  citizens  had 
been  rendered  unfruitful  by  court  order,  including  Carrie 
Buck,  whose  case  against  the  State  of  Virginia  was  carried  to 
the  Supreme  Court,  where  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  writing 
for  the  majority,  said,  "We  have  seen  more  than  once  that  the 
public  welfare  may  call  upon  the  best  of  citizens  for  their  lives. 
It  would  be  strange  if  it  could  not  call  upon  those  who  already 
sap  the  strength  of  the  State  for  these  lesser  sacrifices."  Buck 
v.  Bell,  along  with  Goddard's  Kallikak  findings,  were  later 
cited  in  Germany  as  supportive  of  Rassenhygiene  laws. 

Goddard  did  repent  of  some  Kallikak  findings  and  con- 
clusions but  continued  to  lie  about  at  least  one  critical  mat- 
ter: that  he  had  diagnosed  Martin  Kallikak's  paramour  as 
defective  on  the  basis  of  evidence.  In  fact,  he  never  knew 
who  she  was,  relying  for  his  judgment  on  125-year-old 
gossip.  As  for  Deborah  Kallikak,  she  lived  at  the  Vineland 
School  until  she  died,  at  89,  in  1 978.  She  is  variously  report- 
ed to  have  been  charming,  stubborn,  skilled  in  crafts,  musi- 
cal,  a  capable  nurse's  aide  and  schoolteacher,  and  articulate 
(her  letters  survive).  Her  photographs  show  her  to  be  pretty. 
When  all  this  was  later  pointed  out  to  Goddard,  he  acknowl- 
edged that  she  seemed  normal — morons  often  do,  he  said. 
But  the  fact  was  that  she  had  scored  below  the  norm  on  an 
intelligence  test  when  she  was  a  teenager,  and  this  was  a  sci- 
entific finding  that  could  not  be  obviated  or  altered  by  any 
subsequent  perception  or  emotion. 

Our  story  on  scientific  findings  and  subsequent  percep- 
tion and  emotion  begins  on  page  26.       — ben  birnbaum 
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LETTERS 


EYES  ON  POLLOCK 

After  reading  most  of  the  books  and  more 
than  100  articles  on  Jackson  Pollock,  I 
expected  the  next  one  I  read  to  be  poorly 
researched  and  unbalanced.  The  cover  story 
in  your  Summer  2007  issue  ("For  Art's 
Sake,"  by  Jane  Whitehead)  was  very  well 
done.  Ms.  Whitehead  obviously  did  her 
homework  and  she  provided  some  new 
information  very  effectively. 

Donald  Wigal 

New  York,  New  York 

The  writer  is  the  author  ofjackson  Pollock: 
Veiling  the  Image  (2006). 

At  the  risk  of  appearing  painfully  naive, 
irredeemably  unsophisticated,  hopelessly 
lacking  in  good  taste,  and  possessing  of  no 
appreciation  for  the  finer  things,  I  never- 
theless must  admit  that  I  fail  to  understand 
why  Jackson  Pollock  is  said  to  be  an  artist 
while  Norman  Rockwell  is  merely  an 
illustrator. 

Paul  Bourke  '69 

Ashland,  Massachusetts 

INCIDENT  RECALLED 

It  was  with  great  sadness  that  I  read  of  the 
passing  of  Officer  Thomas  Devlin  ("For 
Boston,"  by  Cara  Feinberg,  Summer 
2007).  I  was  a  resident  assistant  in  the 
neighboring  Walsh  dorm  in  September 
1 988  and  recall  the  great  chaos  as  we  tried 
to  move  the  residents  of  Edmonds  to  safe- 
ty and  assist  them  in  finding  a  place  to  stay 
while  their  building  was  cleared  of  tear 
gas.  Perhaps  those  involved  will  finally 
have  the  courage  to  come  forward  and 
acknowledge  the  consequences  of  their 
actions. 

John  Kawczynski  '90 

Haddonfield,  New  Jersey 

CONSTRUCTION  CREW 

Re  "This  Old  Stadium,"  William  Bole's 
account  in  the  Summer  2007  issue  of  the 
1 956-57  effort  to  secure  a  new  venue  for 
BC  football  (and  track):  Ten  years  later,  on 
a  warm  spring  morning,  I  and  many  class- 


mates put  down  the  forms  used  in  replac- 
ing the  cinder  track  with  a  "high  tech"  rub- 
berized version.  I  believe  we  had  about  a 
20-yard  head  start  on  the  machine  that  laid 
down  the  product,  and  probably  finished 
with  no  more  than  a  one-yard  lead.  It  was 
an  all-day  project,  producing  lots  of  sweat 
as  the  day  grew  warmer.  No  idea  what  we 
were  paid,  but  I'm  sure  it  was  all  spent  on 
cold  beers  (off  campus,  of  course). 

Hank  Anderson  '67 

North  Stamford,  Connecticut 

UNDER  THE  LINDEN  TREE 

The  Summer  2007  issue  carried  a  letter 
from  Bob  McAndrew  P'98  asking  for  an 
explanation  of  the  term  Linden  Lane, 
which  the  editors  correctly  described  as  the 
campus  road  that  starts  at  the  main  gate  on 
Commonwealth  Avenue. 

The  first  local  reference  I  know  of  to  a 
connection  between  the  Jesuits  and  linden 
trees  is  an  account  from  Worcester, 
Massachusetts,  where  the  main  entrance 
to  the  College  of  the  Holy  Cross,  founded 
in  1842,  is  called  Linden  Lane.  Why  was 
the  linden  chosen?  In  pre-Christian  times, 
the  linden  tree  was  thought  to  have  some 
kind  of  magical  power  against  evil  and 
catastrophe;  this  legend  was  later  incorpo- 
rated into  Christianity  as  the  linden 
became  known  as  the  tree  of  the  Blessed 
Mother.  Many  wayside  shrines  were 
placed  under  linden  trees,  which  were  con- 
sidered to  be  "lucky." 

In  April  1862,  lindens  were  planted  in 
Boston's  South  End  alongside  Immaculate 
Conception  Church  and  the  newly  erected 
Boston  College  (see  the  photograph  taken 
by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  in  James 
O'Toole's  article  about  Fr.  McElroy — "The 
Old  Man" — on  page  37  of  the  same  issue). 
According  to  Fr.  David  Dunigan's  early 
history  of  Boston  College,  the  two  trees 
directly  in  front  of  the  church  were  called 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carney  in  honor  of  two  gen- 
erous benefactors  to  both  the  church  and 
the  school. 

The  planting  of  linden  trees  on  the  new 
Chestnut  Hill  Campus  took  place  in  the 
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early  1900s,  some  time  after  the'construc- 
tion  of  Gasson  Hall  (1913)  and  St.  Mary's 
Hall  (1917).  InFr.  Charles  Donovan's 
History  of  Boston  College,  published  in 
1990,  a  photograph  shows  "young  lindens 
lining  the  road  in  1924,"  providing  the 
background  for  a  nostalgic  World  War  II 
poem  by  Thomas  Heath  '43  that  asked  of 
the  graduate  gone  off  to  war:  "What  are 
you  dreaming,  Soldier,  What  is  it  you  see?/ 
A  tall  gray  Gothic  tower,  And  a  linden 
tree." 

Thomas  H.  O'Connor 

University  Historian 

ROLE  PLAYERS 

Ben  Birnbaum's  Prologue  in  Spring  2007 
assigns  roles  to  scientists  ("How  do  we  do 
it?")  and  artists  ("Should  we  do  it?").  My 
worry  is  that  having  watched  the  "how"  of 
our  country's  dismantling  of  Iraq  for  years 
now,  I  have  yet  to  hear  a  strong,  official 
voice  from  our  bishops  addressing  the 
"shouldness"  of  this  destructive  and 
expensive  episode.  Did  the  just  war  theory 
(Catechism  of  the  Catholic  Church,  2309) 
go  out  of  Catholic  teaching? 

Philip  Stephan  P'99 

North  Clarendon,  Vermont 

CONTENT  IN  CONTEXT 

Re  "Charitable  Intent,"  by  Jane  Whitehead 
(Spring  2007):  I  was  pleased  to  read  an 
in-depth  report  on  the  work  of  Catholic 
Relief  Services.  I  have  contributed  to  CRS 
for  years,  and  found  the  story  very  in- 
formative. Also  informative  was  James 
Carroll's  "On  Authority,"  in  the  same 
issue.  Growing  up  in  Boston,  I  heard  and 
read  a  great  deal  about  Fr.  Feeney,  our 
wonderful  cardinal,  Richard  Cushing, 
and  John  Courtney  Murray.  I  have  shared 
Mr.  Carroll's  well-written  article  with 
my  children  and  friends. 

Cynthia  Monaghan  Rabanera  '62 

Sunset  Beach,  California 

ON  PRIMACY 

Re  James  Carroll's  "On  Authority":  The 
Church  has  recognized  that  souls  seeking 
Christ  may  not  have  had  his  Gospel  pro- 
claimed to  them  in  its  fullness,  and  that, 
through  no  personal  fault,  they  see  his  love 
in  an  imperfect  but  sincere  manner.  We  are 
taught  Christ  will  lead  these  souls  to  eternal 
glory  also.  Yet  nowhere  has  the  Church  dis- 


avowed Peter's  primacy.  If  the  Catholic 
Church  is  the  Church  founded  by  Christ,  it 
is  the  deposit  of  truth  and  the  path  to  salva- 
tion and  thus  cannot  entertain  nor  be  sub- 
ject to  individual  interpretation  on  matters 
of  morality. 

Ralph  Benware  '59 

Carlsbad,  California 

FOLEY  RECALLED 

I  was  saddened  to  see  the  announcement 
of  Jack  Foley's  death  in  the  spring  issue.  I 
worked  with  Jack  in  the  audiovisual  depart- 
ment for  my  work  study  job  in  1 98 1  and 
1982. 1  sat  in  his  office  on  occasion  and 
took  a  couple  of  wild  rides  with  him  to 
deliver  equipment.  He  looked  after  his  AV 
crew  and  had  funny  ways  of  showing  his 
fondness  for  us.  Jack  took  to  announcing 
"Ah,  the  Queen  of  BC-AV!"  whenever  I 
checked  in  at  his  office. 

In  the  fall  of  1 982  he  gave  me  a  ticket  to 
the  Eagles'  football  game  against  Penn 
State.  During  a  lull  in  the  game,  to  my 
embarrassment  and  delight,  these  words 
flashed  on  the  big  scoreboard:  "Who  is  the 
Queen  of  BC-AV?"  Followed  by:  "ALICE 


ALICE  ALICE."  I  had  not  known  he  ran 
the  scoreboard. 

AKce  Schreiber  O'Donnell  '83 

Chesterfield,  Missouri 

Corrections  and  updates:  In  the  Summer 
issue,  page  21,  the  caption  for  the  photo- 
graph at  bottom  left  should  have  read, 
"Pollock  with,  from  left,  Alex  Matter, 
Mercedes  Matter,  and  Lee  Krasner. "  Also,  in 
Chris  Berdik's  report  on  marital  greed  (page 
92),  the  General  Social  Survey  cited  as  a 
source  should  have  been  identified  as  a  prod- 
uct of  the  University  of  Chicago,  not  the 
University  of  Michigan.  Finally,  we  are 
pleased  to  share  news  of  the  22nd  Fulbright 
scholarship  awarded  to  a  Boston  College 
graduate  this  year  (a  record):  Edward  De 
Barbieri  '03,  now  a  student  at  Brooklyn  Law 
School,  will  explore  the  Irish  cooperative 
movement  as  a  visiting  student  at  the 
Faculty  of  Law  in  Cork. 

BCM  welcomes  letters  from  readers.  Letters  may 
be  edited  for  length  and  clarity,  and  must  be 
signed  to  be  published.  Our  fax  number  is  (617) 
552-2441;  our  e-mail  address  is  bcm@bc.edu. 


WHAT'S  HAPPENING 

@BC? 


Slideshows  (41  of  them  to  date),  videos  (53  and  counting), 
audio  concerts  (9),  and  interviews  with  faculty  and  with 
alumni  rock  stars  (Craig  Finn  '93). 

It's  all  on  @BC,  a  multimedia  website  brought  to  you 
monthly  by  Boston  College  Magazine  since  2005. 

For  more  information,  and  to  keep  up  with  what's 
happening  (|)BC,  go  to  www.bc.edu/atbc  and  subscribe  to 
the  monthly  @BC  Bulletin. 
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Gasson  Hall  renovators  presented  William 
Cunningham,  Jr.'57  with  a  125-pound 
block  of  stone  that  they  had  removed 
from  the  bell  tower  and  on  which  Cun- 
ningham's late  father  had  once-upon-a- 
time  penciled  "Bill  Cunningham  BC  '26." 
)K  Barbara  Hazard,  nursing  dean  since 
1991,  will  retire  in  June.  )J(  Athletics  has 
designed  a  hockey  and  basketball  ticket- 
sales  "point  system"  that  will  advantage 
students  who  attend  games  against  Sacred 
Heart  and  Duke  (for  examples)  with  equal 
fidelity.  )K  "Barack  Obama  leads  the  way 
in  BC  donations"  from  faculty  and  staff, 
according  to  Heights  reporter  Reeves 
Wiedeman's  reading  of  this  fall's  Federal 
Election  Commission  report  on  presi- 
dential campaigns.  Obama's  campaign 
take  was  $5,510  from  donors  who  claimed 
Boston  College  as  an  employer,  while 
Chris  Dodd  received  $3,800.  On  the 
Republican  side,  Sam  Brownback  earned 
$2,300.  )K  An  air-conditioning  system  for 
Conte  Forum  is  being  designed  following 
the  second  annual  late-fall  cancellation  of 
an  ice  hockey  game  due  to  heavy  fog.  )K  A 
"Police  Blotter"  note  from  October  14 
read:  "A  report  was  filed  at  Greycliff  Hall 
regarding  an  oven  fire  caused  by  a  pizza 
box,  which  had  been  placed  in  the  oven  in 
order  to  heat  the  pizza."  Greycliff  used 
to  be  the  Honors  Program  dorm  but  clear- 
ly is  no  longer.  )K  The  band  Hellogoodbye 
broke  UGBC's  four-year  fall  concert 
drought  with  a  Conte  Forum  performance 
in  September,  but  it  was  not  a  universally 


celebrated  breakthrough,  the  Heights 
reporting  that  while  the  band  is  popular, 
"it  just  isn't  popular  at  BC."  )&  Vander- 
slice  Professor  of  Chemistry  Ross  Kelly 
was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  in  recognition  of  "demonstrated 
excellence  in  research  and  teaching,"  while 
Carlo  Rotella,  a  professor  of  English, 
received  a  $50,000  Whiting  Writers' 
Award  (a  first  for  Boston  College)  for  his 
2003  book  Cut  Time:  An  Education  at  the 
Fights,  and  Lisa  Feldman  Barrett,  a  profes- 
sor of  psychology,  earned  another  BC  first: 
an  NIH  Pioneer  Award,  which  is  made  to 
scientists  who  are  "well-positioned  to 
make  significant — and  potentially  trans- 
formative— discoveries."  The  honor  comes 
with  $2.5  million  in  research  support.  )K 
Barrett  studies  emotion,  and  her  most 
recent  research  includes  a  study  of  101 
money  managers,  published  in  the 
Academy  of  Management  Journal,  which 
showed  that  hot-headed  investors  made 
more  money  than  did  investors  who  pro- 
ceeded with  icy  logic.  \V  A  Homecoming 
Dance  may  be  taking  root  as  a  Boston 
College  tradition,  with  1 ,300  students 
turning  out  for  the  third  annual  event,  held 
in  tents  in  the  parking  lot  adjacent  to  the 
Mods  (the  Modlot  to  initiates).  )K  Men 
and  women  who  earned  doctorates  from 
the  economics  department  have  recently 
landed  faculty  posts  in  Turkey,  the 
Georgia  Republic,  Spain,  and  Canada,  as 
well  as  the  United  States.  )K  The 
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from  the  farm — On  Thursday  afternoons  through  early  October,  University  Dining  Services  sponsored  a  market  on  Corcoran  Plaza  where  students 
could  purchase  locally  grown  produce  with  meal  plan  dollars.  Blueberries,  peaches,  and  other  fruits  were  the  most  popular  items,  according  to  Helen 
Wechsler,  director  of  Dining  Services,  followed  by  (in  no  particular  order)  eggplants,  kale,  green  beans,  and  corn.  The  market  will  resume  in  spring. 


University's  e-mail  servers  suffered  a  col- 
lapse in  October  and  could  not  be  revived 
for  two  days,  resulting  in  what  some  cele- 
brated privately  as  an  e-mail  holiday. 
Approximately  50,000  messages  were 
dammed  up  in  the  lines  and  later  released 
in  a  flood  that  washed  away  all  merriment. 
¥  The  profile  of  CSOM  in  BusinessWeek's 
Best  Undergraduate  B-Schools  (2007)  fea- 
tured two  entities — Roggie's  Brew  and 
Grille  and  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Library — 
under  the  heading  "Anything  to  Do 
Nearby?"  which  likely  challenges  Einstein- 
ian  notions  of  time  and  space  but  certainly 
marks  the  first  time  these  two  significant 
cultural  institutions  have  nuzzled  in  one 
thought.  W  The  student  government  has 
hired  a  shuttle  bus  to  carry  students  and 
their  paper  or  plastic  bags  to  and  from 


the  Beacon  Street  Star  Market  on  Sunday 
afternoons.  )(C  The  locks  in  the  Claver- 
Loyola-Xavier-Fenwick  complex  of  fresh- 
man dorms  were  speedily  replaced  after  a 
set  of  master  keys  was  reported  missing 
late  one  night  in  October.  An  investigation 
is  ongoing.  )f(  CSOM's  finance  program, 
rated  13th  in  the  country  by  U.S.  News, 
was  rated  number  one  by  the  855  Boston 
College  undergraduates  who  chose  a 
finance  major  this  year  and  pushed  the 
program  past  communication  as  the  area 
of  academic  concentration  most  favored 
by  BC  students.  )K  Finance's  popularity 
notwithstanding,  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  this  fall  recorded  its  highest 
enrollment  ever,  6,041,  while  the  number 
of  students  enrolled  in  pre-med  programs 
stood  at  1,497,  up  60  percent  since  2000. 


)K  Following  the  very  public  tasering  of  a 
University  of  Florida  student,  the  Boston 
College  Police  Department  disclosed  that 
it  does  not  employ  tasers.  "\V  Fueled  by 
funds  from  the  Gates  Foundation,  BC's 
Center  on  Wealth  and  Philanthropy  has 
launched  a  study  of  philanthropic  deeds 
and  motives  within  households  with  net 
worths  of  $25  million  and  more.  )fc 
Following  the  fires  of  late  October,  the 
Alumni  Association  e-mailed  the  2,650 
alumni  living  in  the  San  Diego  area 
and  invited  them  to  report  on  their  cir- 
cumstances via  the  association's  website. 
www.bc.edu/alumni/  cafires.html. 

Ben  Birnbaum 


For  more  on  these  stories,  go  to  the  online  links 
at  http://bcm.bc.edu/digest. 


photograph:  Lee  Pellegrini 
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Wolfe  (left)  and  acting  associate  dean  David  Quigley  at  the  two-day  conference 


Gambling 
nation 

by  David  Reich 

Why  Americans  test  their  luck 


From  the  turn  of  the  20th  century 
until  the  middle  1960s,  all  U.S.  states 
prohibited  gambling,  with  the  famous  ex- 
ception of  Nevada.  Today,  of  course,  gam- 
bling is  everywhere — in  all  states  save 
Utah  and  Hawaii.  Forty-two  states  run 
their  own  lotteries,  which  in  2006  sold 
$52  billion  worth  of  tickets;  most  states 
host  Indian-run  casinos  or  bingo  halls;  and 
1 3  states  allow,  and  tax,  commercial  casi- 
nos, with  Massachusetts  poised  to  become 
the  14th  if  a  proposal  by  Governor  Deval 
Patrick  is  approved  by  the  state  legislature. 


This  story  of  ascendant  gambling  was 
told  repeatedly,  often  in  mildly  astonished 
tones,  by  presenters  at  a  conference  held  at 
Boston  College  on  October  25-26.  As  one 
speaker  summed  up:  "We've  become 
essentially  a  gambling  nation."  And  yet, 
said  Alan  Wolfe,  a  Boston  College  political 
science  professor  and  convener  of  the  con- 
ference, "It's  amazing  how  little  attention 
has  been  paid  . . .  especially  in  the  academ- 
ic world"  to  the  rise  of  gambling. 

The  conference,  an  attempt  to  pay 
more  attention,  was  put  on  by  the  Boisi 
Center  for  Religion  and  American  Public 
Life,  which  brought  in  speakers  from  fields 
as  diverse  as  theology  and  economics, 
political  science  and  psychiatry  to  ponder 
how  such  a  sweeping  change  could  have 
occurred  with  so  little  public  fuss,  why 
Americans  gamble  to  begin  with,  and  what 
all  this  says  about  the  country's  political 
and  moral  health.  The  event  attracted, 
among  others,  BC  students  and  faculty, 
English  and  American  film  crews  making 
documentaries  about  gambling,  former 
state  attorney  general  L.  Scott 
Harshbarger,  and  officials  from  the 
Massachusetts  Family  Institute,  a  religious 
conservative  lobbying  group  that  opposes 
casino  gambling,  and  the  Massachusetts 
Council  on  Compulsive  Gambling,  which 
offers  services  to  problem  gamblers. 

On  the  conference's  first  panel  Michael 
Nelson,  a  political  scientist  from  Riiodes 
College,  presented  a  paper  that  traced  the 
gambling  boom  to  the  tax  revolts  of  the 
1970s  and  1980s.  "Politicians  who  wanted 
to  raise  money  to  create  new  programs 
looked  on  raising  taxes  as  . . .  politically 
dangerous,"  Nelson  said.  Lotteries  would 
be  safer,  they  correctly  assumed.  Most  lot- 
tery states  adopted  their  lotteries  only 
after  successful  referenda.  (Boston  College 
political  science  professor  R.  Shep 
Melnick,  in  his  discussion  of  Nelson's 
paper,  called  lotteries  not  only  a  regressive 
tax  but  one  "that  people  would  line  up  to 
pay,  voluntarily.")  As  Nelson  noted,  once  a 
few  states  had  lotteries,  "diffusion"  began. 
With  citizens  of  lottery- free  states  cross- 
ing state  lines  to  place  bets,  their  state  offi- 
cials concluded,  in  Nelson's  paraphrase, 
that  adopting  their  own  lottery — or,  later, 
inviting  in  casinos — "[may  not  be]  a  good 
thing,  but  we've  got  to  find  a  way  to  keep 
our  money  within  our  state."  Charles 
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Clotfelter,  a  Duke  University  economics 
professor,  added  that  "good  causes," 
notably  education,  slated  to  be  funded  by 
lottery  proceeds,  were  a  key  selling  point 
for  state  officials  and  referendum  voters, 
though  once  a  lottery  was  up  and  running, 
such  programs  were  rarely  invoked  to  sell 
the  lottery  to  players. 

RELIGION  ALSO  PLAYED  A  ROLE,  ALBEIT 

indirectly,  in  the  spread  of  lotteries  and 
casinos,  according  to  Boston  College's 
Wolfe  and  William  Stuntz  of  Harvard  Law 
School.  Stuntz,  an  evangelical  Protestant, 
said  his  coreligionists  have  been  less  active 
on  gambling  than  on  other  "culture  war" 
issues,  attributing  the  difference  to  their 
alliance,  on  abortion  and  gay  rights,  with 
conservative  Roman  Catholics,  whose 
greater  tolerance  of  gambling  seems  to 
have  rubbed  off.  Wolfe  noted  that  gam- 
bling and  evangelical  religion  "compete  for 
the  same  audience,"  recounting  conversa- 
tions in  which  evangelical  ministers  had 
said,  in  effect,  "The  people  I  want  to  bring 
the  Good  News  to  might  be  tempted  to 
gamble.  Should  I  hit  them  over  the  head 
[with  anti-gambling  arguments]  and  risk 
losing  them?" 

Wolfe's  Boston  College  colleague, 
Richard  McGowan,  SJ,  associate  professor 
of  operations,  information,  and  strategic 
management  in  the  Carroll  School,  por- 
trayed another  ethical  balancing  act  in  his 
study  of  public  attitudes  toward  gambling 
and  tobacco.  McGowan  described  an 
"ethic  of  tolerance"  that  argues  people 
should  be  left  alone  unless  their  activities 
harm  others,  and  an  "ethic  of  sacrifice," 
which  holds  that  people  may  have  to  give 
up  rights  for  the  common  good.  Most 
Americans  have  concluded  that  gambling, 
with  its  contribution  to  the  public  coffers, 
meets  both  ethical  tests,  while  tobacco, 
with  its  associated  health  care  costs  and 
the  effects  of  secondhand  smoke,  meets 
neither — a  reversal  of  former  attitudes 
toward  both  gambling  and  smoking, 
McGowan  said. 

Other  conference  speakers  narrowed 
their  focus  to  the  individual  gambler.  The 
economist  Rachel  Croson,  of  the 
University  of  Texas  at  Dallas,  for  instance, 
took  on  the  question  of  why  anyone  would 
gamble,  given  that  bets,  whether  on  the 
lottery  or  at  the  gaming  table,  have  a  "neg- 


ative expected  value."  Croson  answered 
with  a  catalogue  of  fallacies  that,  accord- 
ing to  both  field  and  laboratory  research, 
people  fall  prey  to  while  gambling,  all  of 
which  cause  them  greatly  to  underestimate 
the  odds  against  them.  She  cited,  among 
others,  the  fallacy  of  "history  depend- 
ence," whereby  lottery  players  steer  clear 
of  a  number  that  has  recently  won,  even 
though  the  odds  of  its  coming  up  are  the 
same  regardless  of  whether  it  came  up  yes- 
terday, or  never.  History  dependence  is 
symptomatic  of  gamblers'  misplaced  belief 
that  they  "can  control  random  outcomes," 
Croson  said. 

Croson  also  pointed  to  a  physiological 
component  of  the  urge  to  gamble: 
Dopamine  levels  rise  during  gambling — 
more  so  with  a  win  than  a  loss,  but  even 
before  a  bet's  outcome  is  known,  levels  of 
the  pleasure-promoting  neurotransmitter 
begin  to  shoot  up.  In  his  paper  "A 
Neuropsychiatric  Perspective  on 
Gambling  and  Morality,"  panelist  Marc 
Potenza,  a  Yale  psychiatry  professor, 
reported  that  compulsive  gamblers,  during 
"simulated  gambling"  in  the  research  lab, 
show  distinctive  brain  scan  patterns  and 
neurotransmitter  levels.  The  prevalence  of 
depression  in  problem  gamblers,  he  said, 
could  mean  that  a  single  inherited  feature 
contributes  to  both  pathologies. 

GAMBLING  AND  CONTROL,  A  THEME 

first  raised  by  Croson,  was  taken  up  again 
but  with  a  very  different  slant  in  presenta- 
tions by  Kathryn  Tanner,  a  University  of 
Chicago  theologian,  and  T. }.  Jackson 
Lears,  a  historian  from  Rutgers.  In  a  socie- 
ty such  as  America's,  where  risk  is  spread 
unevenly  and  only  the  wealthy  can  hedge 
their  bets,  gambling  gives  individuals  of 
lesser  means  "at  least  the  illusion  of  being 
in  control  of  [their]  fate,"  Tanner  said. 
While  the  odds  may  be  long,  she  said,  the 
lottery  or  the  slots  are  a  rare  source  of 
hope  for  a  new  beginning  for  the  poor  and 
the  unemployed. 

Lears  went  further.  In  what  was  proba- 
bly the  conference's  boldest  and  most  con- 
troversial paper,  he  argued  that  gambling 
was  central  to  an  alternative  culture  in 
America,  "the  culture  of  chance,"  which  he 
contrasted  favorably  with  the  dominant 
"managerial  culture  of  control."  While 
admitting  that  he  finds  casinos  depressing, 


he  nevertheless  likened  contemporary 
gambling  to  the  ancient  practice  of  sorti- 
lege— "casting  lots  ...  to  determine  the 
will  of  God."  In  a  sly  hint  that  clinicians 
who  pathologize  gambling  are  indulging 
their  own  class  prejudice,  he  pointed  out 
that  day  trading  and  currency  speculation 
"remain  untainted  by  the  language  of 
pathology."  Lears  also  suggested  that  for  at 
least  some  players,  gambling,  with  its  near- 
inevitable  losses,  may  be  quasi-religious, 
an  unrecognized  form  of  renunciation. 

The  conference  devoted  large  blocks  of 
time  to  dialogue  between  invited  speakers 
and  the  audience.  One  audience  member, 
John  Crowley-Buck,  a  Boston  College 
master's  candidate  in  theology,  wondered 
aloud  about  the  moral  import  of  findings 
on  the  brain  physiology  of  compulsive 
gamblers.  "Genes  can  predispose  but  not 
predetermine,"  Yale's  Marc  Potenza 
answered.  "People  do  make  choices  about 
the  behaviors  they  engage  in." 

Ex-attorney  general  Harshbarger,  a 
frequent  presence  at  the  open  mike,  called 
for  fairer,  more  consumer-friendly  gam- 
bling— that  is,  if  Americans  insist  on 
allowing  gambling  in  the  first  place.  In 
response,  Duke's  Charles  Clotfelter  sug- 
gested that  state  lotteries  might  keep  less 
of  the  take  and  plow  the  difference  into 
bigger  payouts.  Rachel  Croson,  for  her 
part,  envisioned  "warning  labels  on  casi- 
nos"— signs  that  would  specify  the  odds 
for  slot  machines  and  other  games.  "You 
could  de-bias  some  of  the  biases,"  she  said, 
"and  that  doesn't  go  so  far  as  to  say  we 
should  outlaw  gambling." 

The  conference  papers  will  be  collected 
in  a  book  tentatively  titled  Gambling  and 
the  American  Moral  Landscape,  to  be  pub- 
lished in  2009.  In  addition  to  the  presenta- 
tions described  above,  there  will  be  chap- 
ters on  "The  Memory  of  Sin"  by  William 
Galston  of  the  Brookings  Institution,  "The 
Morality  of  Indian  Gaming:  Negotiating  a 
Different  Terrain"  by  Kathryn  R.L.  Rand 
and  Steven  Light  of  the  University  of 
North  Dakota,  and  "Gambling  with  the 
Family?"  by  John  P.  Hoffman  of  Brigham 
Young  University.  In  the  meantime,  audio 
and  video  recordings  of  the  proceedings 
will  be  available  at  the  Boisi  Center's  web- 
site, www.bc.edu/boisi.  ■ 

David  Reich  is  a  writer  based  in  the  Boston  area. 
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A  WHOLE  LOT  OF  SHAKING 

In  a  glass  cabinet  on  a  second  floor  corridor  of  Devlin  Hall, 
outside  the  offices  of  the  geology  and  geophysics  depart- 
ment, sits  a  small  seismograph  that  measures  the  movement 
of  the  building— whether  caused  by  gusts  of  wind,  passing 
trucks,  or  seismic  waves  from  an  earthquake  halfway  around 
the  world.  The  seismograph  — little  more  than  a  weight-and- 
spring  mechanism  braced  by  a  few  pieces  of  metal— transmits 
a  recording  of  the  movement  to  a  computer;  the  resulting 
seismogram,  updated  each  minute,  can  be  seen  on  Professor 
Alan  Kafka's  website  (http://www2.bc.edu/~kafka/Seismo- 
graph_Display/BCD.CIF). 

A  visit  to  Devlin  Hall  on  September  10  with  Kafka  yielded 
the  seismogram  pictured  above.  That  morning,  at  1:49  a.m. 
Universal  Coordinated  Time,  a  6.8  magnitude  earthquake 
shook  the  west  coast  of  Colombia.  About  seven  minutes  later 
the  first  seismic  waves  from  this  earthquake  reached  Chest- 
nut Hill,  showing  up  as  a  big,  dark  peak  on  the  far  right  of  the  seismogram  (each  horizontal  line  represents  one  hour).  At  the  epicenter, 
the  earthquake  lasted  less  than  20  seconds;  yet  the  Devlin  seismograph  recorded  shock  waves  for  the  next  two  hours.  The  higher  the 
magnitude  of  a  quake,  the  longer  the  reverberations  last.  Reverberations  from  the  9.0  earthquake  that  caused  the  tsunami  in  Sumatra  in 
2004  were  still  being  recorded  in  Devlin  Hall  five  hours  later.  In  the  lower  right  corner  of  the  September  10  seismogram,  at  a  little  be- 
fore 13:00  (9:00  a.m.  Boston  time),  appears  another  distinct  pattern  of  movement,  repeated  on  several  lines— this  one  from  packs  of 
students  walking  past  the  seismograph  on  their  way  to  and  from  classes  at  the  end  of  each  hour.  Kafka's  seismograph  is  for  demonstra- 
tion; a  research  instrument  sits  on  firmer  ground  in  Devlin's  basement. 

The  seismogram  at  right  was  recorded  on  the  upstairs  instrument  on  August  15-16,  2007,  and  Kafka  calls  it  "one  of  the  most  amaz- 
ing I've  seen  in  my  entire  career."  In  a  17-hour  span,  six  earthquakes  were  registered— three  in  Peru,  two  in  Alaska,  and  one  off  the 
Solomon  Islands.  Two  earthquakes  a  month  is  more  typical.  —Katie  Bacon 

Katie  Bacon  is  a  writer  in  the  Boston  area. 
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Mankoff  (left)  with  history  graduate  student  Eric  LaForest 


Laugh  lines 

by  Cara  Feinberg 

What  the  cartoonist  said, 
and  why 


Standing  before  a  movie  screen  in  dark- 
ened Devlin  101,  the  New  Yorker's  car- 
toon editor,  Robert  Mankoff,  scanned  his 
audience  before  affixing  his  gaze  on  the 
ceiling.  "If  I  can  prevent  just  one  person 
from  becoming  a  doctor,"  he  said  right- 
eously, trailing  off  as  students  and  profes- 
sors erupted  in  laughter. 

For  30  years,  Mankoff's  irreverent 
humor  has  appeared  regularly  in  the  maga- 
zine's pages,  and  he  has  been  cartoon  edi- 
tor for  the  past  10.  His  creations,  inked  in 
a  signature  style  of  hatch  marks,  dashes, 
and  dots,  often  pair  the  vicissitudes  of 
daily  life  with  blunt,  unexpected  captions: 
In  one,  a  husband  replies  to  his  nattering 
wife,  "I'm  sorry  dear.  I  wasn't  listening. 
Could  you  repeat  what  you've  said  since 
we've  been  married?"  In  another,  a  busi- 
ness executive  on  the  telephone  answers 
calmly,  "No,  Thursday's  out.  How  about 
never — is  never  good  for  you?" 


On  an  unseasonably  warm  evening  in 
October,  Mankoff,  a  slim,  birdlike  man 
with  a  feathery  gray  shag  haircut,  arrived 
on  campus  to  share  his  take  on  humor.  He 
had  visited  once  before;  last  year,  his  long- 
time friend  Paul  Lewis,  a  professor  of 
English,  had  invited  him  to  his  "EN 
543.01:  Humor"  class  (an  "experimental 
course,"  Lewis  wrote  in  the  course  cata- 
logue, "that  boldly  goes  . . .  from  the  study 
of  humor  to  its  creation").  This  year, 
Mankoff  returned  to  the  University  as  a 
Lowell  Humanities  Series  lecturer. 

Lewis,  whose  own  studies  focus  on 
humor  in  American  literature  and  society, 
recounted  Mankoff's  accomplishments  for 
the  crowd:  In  addition  to  his  work  at  the 
magazine,  Mankoff  serves  as  an  advisor  to  a 
humor  research  study  at  the  University  of 
Michigan,  and  is  the  founding  president  of 
the  Cartoon  Bank,  a  commercial  database 
of  more  than  85,000  cartoons,  including 


every  pane  published  in  the  New  Yorker. 

As  the  lights  dimmed,  Mankoff 
promised  a  show-and-tell  of  sorts;  for  the 
next  hour,  he'd  scroll  through  a  Power- 
Point presentation  of  his  favorite  cartoons, 
(as  well  as  a  few  other  random  visuals — 
"this  is  me  looking  at  cartoons  I'm  reject- 
ing," he  said  of  a  photo  taken  at  the  New 
Yorker  office).  Among  those  that  made  the 
cut:  a  pet  owner  exhorting  his  cat  to 
"Never,  ever  think  outside  the  box";  and 
Albert  Einstein  in  bed  explaining  to  a  dis- 
satisfied woman,  "To  you  it  was  fast." 

"Good  cartoons  are  funny,"  said 
Mankoff,  obviously  delighting  in  the  audi- 
ence's amusement,  "but  they  also  commu- 
nicate ideas."  An  intellectual  element  isn't 
necessary  for  laughter — "America's 
Funniest  Home  Videos  is  just  people  falling 
down,"  he  observed.  But  good  cartoons 
provide  a  "got-it"  moment  where  "you  have 
to  put  it  together."  On  the  screen,  a  draw- 
ing of  a  "French  Army  Knife"  appeared  (all 
corkscrews),  and  Mankoff  paused  for  a 
beat  as  the  cartoon  made  his  point. 

Mankoff  went  on  to  discuss  rejection 
(it  happens,  a  lot,  and  it's  good  for  you), 
the  evolution  of  humor  (it's  much  crueler 
now  than  it  used  to  be),  and  why  cruelty 
isn't  necessarily  bad  ("humor  deals  in 
stereotypes,  generalities,  and  flaws"  by  its 
nature,  he  said.  Behind  him  on  the  screen, 
a  cartoon  gallows  appeared,  its  platform 
outfitted  with  a  handicap  ramp). 

During  a  Q&A  session,  students  and 
professors  alike  asked  about  Mankoff  s  life 
as  a  cartoonist:  "Have  you  ever  done  other 
comedy  writing,"  Tony  Payne  '08,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  campus  comedy  group  Asinine, 
wanted  to  know.  "Does  the  caption  come 
before  the  cartoon,"  inquired  John 
Williamson,  a  sociology  professor;  Beth 
Wallace,  an  English  professor,  asked  how 
New  Yorker  cartoons  translated  outside 
New  York.  "To  some  extent,  all  humor  is 
local,"  answered  Mankoff,  but  as  a  "way  of 
containing  anxiety  and  pain,"  humor  is 
universal.  This  was  his  central  message,  he 
said,  and  he  reminded  the  audience  of  a 
cartoon  he'd  shown  earlier:  a  female  pray- 
ing mantis  confronting  her  headless  hus- 
band in  a  panel  captioned,  "You  slept  with 
her,  didn't  you?"  Like  parachutists  jumping 
from  a  plane,  said  Mankoff,  "humor  dives 
into  the  teeth  of  fear."  His  talk  may  be 
viewed  in  full  at  www.bc.edu/frontrow.  ■ 
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Geoghegan:  "Reading  the  Bible  in  any  translation  is  like  kissing  through  a  veil.' 


Q&A: 

Celestial 
seasoning 

An  interview  by  Cava  Feinberg 


Theology  professor  Jeffrey  Geoghegan 

on  The  Bible  for  Dummies, 

his  guidebook  to  the  Good  Book 


Your  scholarly  focus  is  the  study  of  the  his- 
tory and  religion  of  ancient  Israel.  What 
led  you  to  embark  on  The  Bible  for  Dum- 
mies, which  is  geared  very  much  toward  a 
general  audience? 

I  got  into  the  field  to  have  an  impact.  Very 
few  people  will  read  my  academic  books, 
but  people  around  the  world  will  read  this 
book  and  be  informed  by  what  I  hope  is  an 
accessible,  appealing,  and  balanced 
approach  to  the  Bible. 

You  characterize  the  book  in  the  introduc- 
tion as  a  "one-stop  reference  for  under- 
standing the  Bible  and  its  continuing 


impact  on  the  political,  religious,  and  artis- 
tic landscapes  of  our  world."  How  do  you 
cover  this  vast  territory? 
My  coauthor,  Michael  Homan,  a  theologian 
at  Xavier  University  in  New  Orleans,  and  I 
preface  the  book  with  chapters  on  the 
provenance  of  the  Bible  and  its  influence, 
and  an  overview  of  the  biblical  story.  We 
then  explicate  the  narrative  book  by  book, 
interspersing  asides  about  archaeological 
discoveries,  common  misinterpretations, 
and  important  philosophical  questions  with 
daubs  of  humor  and  trivia.  We  conclude 
with  a  few  "top  10"  lists  of  essential  names 
and  dates  that  you  can  use  to  improve  your 
score  on  the  TV  quiz  show  Jeopardy. 

I  imagine  humor  is  a  sensitive  issue  in  a 
book  about  the  Bible.  How  did  you 
approach  it? 

Delicately — we're  talking  about  a  sacred 
text  held  in  high  regard  by  several  of  the 
world's  religions.  And  yet,  there  are 
aspects  of  life  and  history  within  it  that 
just  seem  to  require  a  humorous  eye.  For 
example,  in  the  Song  of  Songs,  that  beauti- 
ful love  poem  from  the  Hebrew  Bible,  the 
poet  describes  his  beloved's  beauty  by  say- 
ing that  she  has  a  nose  like  a  "tower  of 
Lebanon"  and  a  full  complement  of  teeth. 
In  the  modern  context,  these  are  not  rec- 
ommended pickup  lines. 

You  have  a  section  on  how  the  Bible  has 
influenced  the  arts,  from  literature  (e.g., 
Moby  Dick)  to  film  (Raiders  of  the  Lost 
Ark,  The  Matrix). 

Yes,  we  include  that  highest  expression  of 
art,  Hollywood  movies.  We  even  list  the 
best  and  worst  biblical  movies  ever  made. 

Name  the  best. 

The  Ten  Commandments  with  Charlton 
Heston.  In  the  mid- 1 950s,  when  the  film 
was  made,  civil  rights  was  becoming  pre- 
eminent in  the  American  mind,  and  the 
film  represents  the  great  liberation  story. 

And  the  worst? 

The  Ten  Commandments  with  Charlton 
Heston.  No  one  will  ever  forget  how 
Moses  went  up  Mount  Sinai  looking  dap- 
per and  slick-haired  and  came  down  with  a 
mane  completely  white  and  poofed  out. 
Apparently,  when  you're  in  the  presence  of 
God,  your  hair  goes  wild. 
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What  are  some  insights  from  your  close 
study  of  the  Bible  that  you've  tried  to  pass 
along? 

People  tend  to  think  of  the  Bible's  main 
characters  almost  as  statues  who  have 
always  been  and  always  will  be  the  same. 
But  we  see  character  development  in  the 
lives  of  Moses,  Abraham,  and  others.  It 
takes  these  individuals  time  to  develop 
their  faith.  Jacob  is  a  classic  example.  He 
lies,  cheats,  and  steals  his  way  to  the  top, 
only  to  find  that  he's  now  at  the  bottom. 
Then  he  begins  the  process  of  spiritual 
discovery. 

You  used  your  own  translation  of  the 
Bible.  Why? 

We  translated  as  we  went  along  on  an  as- 
needed  basis  from  the  original  lan- 
guages— Hebrew  in  the  Hebrew  Bible, 
Greek  in  the  New  Testament,  and  a  little 
bit  of  Aramaic  sprinkled  in  both — to  get 
as  close  as  we  could  to  the  authorial 
intent.  Reading  the  Bible  in  any  translation 
is  like  kissing  through  a  veil:  It's  not  as 
good  as  the  real  thing  but  better  than 
nothing  at  all.  The  most  beautiful  transla- 
tion of  the  Bible  in  English  is  the  King 
James  version,  but  because  it's  such  anti- 
quated English,  reading  it  can  be  like 
kissing  through  a  two-by-four. 

You  talk  in  the  introduction  about  wanting 
to  make  this  book  accessible  to  readers  of 
all  faiths.  How  didyou  approach  that  task? 
We  tried  to  give  readers  the  evidence  that 
they  need  to  come  to  their  own  conclu- 
sions about  the  text.  For  a  specific  passage, 
we  might  provide  different  Jewish,  Islamic, 
Christian,  and  scholarly  perspectives  on 
the  same  issue.  A  more  concrete  example 
would  be  our  handling  of  the  divine  name. 
For  many  devout  Jews  and  some  devout 
Christians,  to  pronounce  that  name  is  an 
offense.  And  yet,  most  scholars  now  feel 
they  know  how  God's  personal  divine 
name  was  pronounced  in  ancient  Israel.  In 
The  Bible  for  Dummies,  the  name  appears 
only  in  a  passage  describing  its  historical 
development. 

The  Dummies  series  began  more  than  15 
years  ago  with  the  how-to  computer  guide 
DOS  for  Dummies.  Why  a  turn  toward 
the  Bible? 
Actually,  I'm  surprised  this  didn't  come 


earlier  in  the  series.  Wiley  Publishing  had 
previously  commissioned  someone  to 
write  the  book,  but  it  didn't  work  out. 
After  9/11  they  realized  this  was  a  particu- 
larly important  book  to  have  on  the  shelf. 

According  to  Wiley,  the  book  has  sold 
more  than  1 25,000  copies. 
It's  been  published  also  in  German,  Dutch, 
and  Spanish.  In  Spanish  it's  called  La 


Biblia  Para  Dummies;  in  Dutch  it's  De  Bijbel 
voor  Dummies.  That  English  word  in  the 
title  is  a  trademark.  And  it  makes  an 
important  point.  We  all  need  to  have 
humility  when  it  comes  to  approaching 
any  subject.  And  what  greater  subject  to 
approach  with  humility  than  the  Bible?  ■ 


Bible  for  Dummies  may  be  ordered  at  a  discount 
from  the  BC  Bookstore  via  www.bc.edu/bcm. 


Gentlemen's  quarrel 


by  Jane  Whitehead 


The  British  came 


Outside  Gasson  100  on  the  evening  of 
October  2,  adjunct  associate  commu- 
nication professor  Bonnie  Jefferson  hands 
out  questionnaires  to  undergraduates  in  her 
"Rhetorical  Tradition"  class,  who  form  a 
large  contingent  among  the  spectators  gath- 
ering for  the  impending  event — a  contest 
between  the  University's  Fulton  Debating 
Society  and  the  international  debate  team 
from  Great  Britain.  Jefferson  is  asking  her 
students  to  consider:  Who's  the  best 
speaker?  Who  has  the  best  arguments? 

Two  tables  flank  the  lectern  onstage.  As 
the  audience  fills  the  250-odd  seats,  the 
British  pair,  Alex  Just  and  Alistair 
Cormack,  confer  in  front  of  a  laptop  at  the 
table  on  the  right,  while  Boston  College 
sophomore  Matthew  Maerowitz  sits  alone 
at  the  table  on  the  left,  flipping  through 
pages  of  notes.  Five  minutes  before  the 
debate  is  due  to  start,  his  partner,  sopho- 
more Ryan  Malone,  bounds  onto  the 
stage,  bulging  backpack  slung  over  one 
shoulder,  after  a  day  of  midterm  exams. 

For  Just  and  Cormack,  on  their  fifth 
stop  of  a  three-month,  32-campus  tour  of 
U.S.  colleges  sponsored  by  the  National 
Communication  Association,  debate  is  the 
only  business  of  the  day,  apart  from  a  little 


sightseeing.  Just,  wearing  formal  Scottish 
dress — black  tie  with  kilt,  silver-buttoned 
jacket,  sporran,  and  ghillie  brogues  laced 
up  the  calf — in  honor  of  his  native 
Edinburgh,  is  in  his  final  year  at  Oxford 
University.  A  former  president  of  the 
Oxford  Union — the  debating  society 
founded  in  1823  and  renowned  as  a  train- 
ing ground  for  politicians  from  William 
Gladstone  to  Benazir  Bhutto — he  has  been 
a  regular  finalist  in  international  debate 
competitions  since  high  school.  The  tuxe- 
do-clad Cormack,  a  recent  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Durham,  was  president  of  the 
Durham  Union  Society  and  ranked  as  one 
of  the  top  10  European  speakers  of  2006. 
Maerowitz  and  Malone  are  also  inheri- 
tors of  a  long  tradition.  Debate  at  Boston 
College  dates  back  to  1868,  when  a  Senior 
Debating  Society  was  formed,  the  forerun- 
ner of  the  Fulton  Debating  Society,  formal- 
ly constituted  in  1890.  In  2006-07,  the 
National  Debate  Tournament  Committee 
ranked  Fulton  Debate  as  the  country's 
eighth  best  program.  Last  spring, 
Maerowitz,  an  economics  major  from 
Arizona,  received  the  University's  first 
Quinn  award,  which  recognizes  an  out- 
standing first-year  debater  (the  award  is 
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named  for  BC  economist  Joseph  F.  Quinn, 
the  former  A&S  dean).  Malone,  a  political 
science  major  from  Minnesota,  partnered 
Allen  Best  '07  on  the  winning  side  in  the 
1 1 5th  annual  Fulton  Prize  debate  last  April. 

Just  and  Cormack  smile  and  wave  as 
Fulton  Debating  Society  director  John 
Katsulas  introduces  the  teams  and  sets  out 
the  rules  of  engagement:  four  eight-minute 
"constructive"  speeches,  each  followed  by  a 
three  minute  cross-examination,  conclud- 
ing with  four-minute  rebuttals  from  every 
speaker.  The  debate  will  be  parliamentary 
style,  loosely  derived  from  the  procedures 
of  England's  Parliament,  with  the  BC  team, 
by  prior  arrangement,  taking  the  so-called 
government,  or  affirmative,  side  in  favor  of 
the  resolution:  "This  House  believes  that 
an  invasion  of  Iran  would  cause  more  prob- 
lems than  it  would  solve."  At  the  end,  the 
audience  will  vote  for  the  more  persuasive 
team  by  a  show  of  hands. 

In  a  conversation  earlier,  Katsulas 
explained  how  the  contest  would  differ 
from  policy  debate,  the  style  with  which  the 
BC  team  is  most  familiar.  Policy  debate  typ- 
ically takes  place  in  front  of  a  judge.  Great 
weight  is  given  to  evidence,  and  debaters 
develop  a  quick-fire  delivery  in  order  to 
cram  as  many  talking  points  as  possible  into 
their  allocated  times,  an  approach  that 
Maerowitz  later  admits  "makes  no  sense  to 
anyone  who's  not  involved  in  policy 


debate."  Unlike  the  British  pair,  hardened  in 
quasi-parliamentary  showmanship,  grand- 
standing, and  heckling,  Maerowitz  and 
Malone  have  little  experience  of  making 
their  case  to  a  large  audience. 

Maerowitz  has  the  tough  job  of  open- 
ing the  debate,  without  any  sense  of  the 
opposition's  style  or  tactics.  But  he  has 
clearly  taken  on  the  challenge  of  appealing 
directly  to  the  audience,  as  he  outlines  the 
government  case.  "Any  military  attack  on 
Iran  will  make  the  Iraq  war  look  like  a  pic- 
nic in  the  park,"  he  warns,  arguing  that 
military  action  would  not  halt  Iran's 
nuclear  program,  would  destabilize  the 
Middle  East,  prolong  the  rule  of  Iran's 
President  Mahmoud  Ahmadinejad,  and 
alienate  key  European  allies,  including  the 
British.  "Shame!"  calls  Just,  grinning. 

Cormack  takes  the  podium  to  quiz 
Maerowitz:  "Could  you  clarify  for  the 
House  tonight  whether  you  think  Iran 
should  have  nuclear  weapons?"  he  asks. 
That's  beside  the  point,  says  Maerowitz, 
opening  the  door  to  Cormack's  rhetorical 
query,  "So  Boston  College  would  like  a 
nuclear  Iran?"  Having  raised  a  laugh, 
Cormack  reminds  his  opponent  that  at 
least  one  key  ally,  "those  cheese-eating  sur- 
render monkeys,"  the  French,  have  recent- 
ly made  bellicose  noises  about  Iran.  "What 
about  the  possibility  of  Iran  developing 
nuclear  technology,  and  giving  it  to  groups 


From  left:  Malone,  Just,  and  Cormack 


like  Hezbollah  and  terrorists  in  Iraq? 
Possibility?"  pursues  Cormack  in  his  high 
tenor.  Maerowitz  concedes  that  it  is. 

When  Just  steps  up  to  the  lectern,  he 
praises  the  host  institution  as  "the  premier 
academic  establishment  in  the  whole  of 
Boston,"  and  notes  that  Oxford  also  has 
"this  small  rival  based  in  a  place  called 
Cambridge."  Mixing  self-deprecation — "I 
don't  understand  about  heavy  water  and 
enriched  uranium" — telling  quotation  (he 
twice  refers  to  Ahmadinejad's  threat  to 
"wipe  Israel  off  the  map"),  and  unabashed 
rhetoric  ("you  guys  have  to  think  of  your- 
selves as  . . .  people  who  believe  in  liberty 
and  freedom  and  democracy"),  he  makes 
the  case  that  a  nuclear  Iran  poses  an  unac- 
ceptable risk  to  the  international  commu- 
nity, that  diplomacy  has  failed,  and  that 
military  action  is  the  only  option. 

Malone  quickly  learns  from  Just's 
crowd-pleasing  tactics.  "I  hope  you're  ready 
to  take  a  trip  with  me,"  he  croons  into  the 
microphone,  asking  the  audience  to  think 
back  to  March  2003,  "when  the  young 
David  Ortiz  had  just  been  picked  up  by  the 
Red  Sox" — and  when  the  United  States 
invaded  Iraq.  "How's  that  working  out  for 
you?"  he  asks.  But  Just  and  Cormack  have 
so  adroitly  reframed  the  debate  in  terms  of 
the  consequences  of  Iran  acquiring  nuclear 
weapons,  that  when  Katsulas  asks  the  audi- 
ence for  the  deciding  show  of  hands,  the 
split  is  about  3:2  in  favor  of  the  British  pair. 

Afterward,  Malone  praised  the  U.K. 
team's  ability  to  force  their  opponents 
onto  the  defensive:  "When  a  team  is  that 
good,  they  tend  to  dictate  what  you  have  to 
say."  Maerowitz  agreed.  "They  were  so 
good  at  impromptu  speaking,  and  so  good 
at  thinking  on  their  feet,"  he  said.  Both 
said  they'd  enjoyed  their  foray  into  a 
debate  style  that  prizes  wit  and  persuasion 
over  the  relentless  recitation  of  evidence. 
And  they'd  learned  something:  "For  audi- 
ence debate,"  said  Malone,  "they  did  a  bet- 
ter job  of  explaining  their  argument." 

Experience  counts  for  a  lot,  said  Just, 
speaking  by  cell  phone  from  the  back  of  a 
car  somewhere  between  Waco  and  San 
Antonio,  Texas.  "We're  much  more  used  to 
public  debate  than  most  of  the  American 
teams,"  he  said.  "We'd  probably  be  rubbish 
at  policy  debate,"  he  admitted  cheerfully.  ■ 

Jane  Whitehead  is  a  writer  in  the  Boston  area. 
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Finn  (right)  with  Rotella:  "You  make  the  music  you  want  to  hear." 

Craig  Finn's 
inventions 

by  Tim  Czerwienski 

So  you  want  to  start  a  band? 


Leaning  back  in  his  seat  and  speaking 
conversationally  from  the  stage  of 
Lyons  Dining  Hall,  Craig  Finn  '93  cut  a 
different  figure  than  his  fans  are  accus- 
tomed to:  the  red-faced  shouter  of  punk 
poetry,  frenetically  dancing  with  the  mi- 
crophone stand  while  his  neglected  guitar, 
hanging  by  a  strap  from  his  shoulder,  flails 
on  his  chest. 

Finn  is  the  singer  and  lyricist  of  the 
indie  band  the  Hold  Steady,  highly  regard- 
ed by  rock  critics.  The  Hold  Steady  has 
recorded  three  albums  since  2004,  and 
maintains  a  Grateful  Dead-esque  tour 
schedule — more  than  300  shows  since  the 
end  of  September  2006.  The  band's  latest 
release,  Boys  and  Girls  in  America,  was 
named  the  eighth  best  album  of  2006  by 
Rolling  Stone  magazine.  In  late  September, 
Finn  came  back  to  Boston  College,  his  first 
visit  since  graduating,  to  be  interviewed  by 


English  professor  Carlo  Rotella  as  part  of 
a  Boston  College  Magazine  series,  Master 
Class:  Alumni  in  Residence. 

Born  down  the  street  at  St.  Elizabeth's 
Hospital  in  Brighton  but  raised  outside 
Minneapolis,  Finn  was  exposed  to  punk 
rock  as  a  young  skateboarder,  but  got 
serious  about  the  music  when  a  friend's 
sister  started  dating  a  member  of  the 
Replacements,  a  Twin  Cities  punk  group. 
"Up  until  that  point,"  Finn  said,  "I  didn't 
believe  that  rock  and  roll  could  come 
from  Minneapolis,  or  anywhere  I  was." 
He  immersed  himself  in  Minneapolis's 
potent  rock  scene,  getting  rides  to  rock 
shows  from  his  parents.  At  Boston 
College,  he  didn't  find  many  peers  who 
shared  his  musical  tastes,  but  Finn  wasn't 
the  archetypal  punk  rock  outcast.  "I  was 
always  a  traditional  kid,"  he  told  the  audi- 
ence in  Lyons.  "I  [got]  back  to  other 


interests  like  sports,  beer,  girls.  The 
things  that  were  readily  available."  He 
started  a  band  at  Boston  College,  but  not 
until  his  last  semester,  "so  it  was  born  to 
lose,"  he  said. 

After  graduation,  Finn  returned  to 
Minneapolis,  not  only  because  "it  was  a 
cheap  place  to  be  broke,"  but  also  because 
"it  was  like  going  to  college  again,  in  that 
...  I  felt  like  I  could  reinvent  myself."  Part 
of  that  reinvention  was  his  first  serious 
effort  at  forming  a  band,  called  Lifter 
Puller.  In  Lifter  Puller,  Finn  and  his  band 
mates  developed  not  only  an  energetic, 
barroom-documentary  sound,  but  a  work 
ethic  appropriate  to  a  Horatio  Alger 
morality  tale.  "We  played  a  lot  of  shows 
where  there  were  five  to  10  people,"  he 
said,  and  the  band  would  perform  as  if  the 
room  were  full.  "That's  the  mind-set  you 
have  to  have:  We  have  to  get  these  four 
people.  If  there's  a  show  that  four  people 
are  at,  those  are  probably  the  people  that 
care  most  about  music  in  that  city.  They're 
the  people  that  end  up  championing  your 
cause  later." 

Lifter  Puller  gained  popularity  and  crit- 
ical praise  in  Minnesota — Joe  Strummer, 
former  front  man  of  the  Clash,  told  a  Twin 
Cities  newspaper  that  "it's  Lifter  Puller's 
world.  We're  just  living  in  it" — but  the 
band  broke  up  in  2000.  Another  self-rein- 
vention was  in  order,  and  Finn  moved  to 
New  York.  "I  said,  well,  music's  done.  I 
thought  I'd  maybe  go  to  New  York  and 
become  a  writer,  or  I  maybe  wanted  to  try 
comedy.  Instead  I  just  drank  for  two 
years."  He  supported  himself  with  a  job  at 
a  digital  music  company.  Then,  in  2002, 
some  friends  were  putting  on  a  comedy 
show  and  needed  a  band  to  play  hard  rock 
riffs  between  sets.  Finn  got  a  group  togeth- 
er and  they  started  practicing.  In  New 
York  at  that  time,  "there  was  a  lot  of 
dancey  punk  [music],  and  everywhere  you 
went  had  a  DJ,"  he  said.  "We  got  into  this 
practice  space,  and  we  were  playing 
AC/DC's  'Back  in  Black,'  and  it  was  like, 
none  of  us  had  heard  music  like  that  in  two 
years.  [We  said]  'Let's  have  a  band  like 
this.'"  With  a  sound  defined  by  loud,  old- 
school  guitars,  the  Hold  Steady  was  born. 
Finn's  lyrics,  dense  with  rhyme,  puns,  and 
allusions,  and  his  rough,  arch,  spoken- 
song  style  propelled  the  Hold  Steady  out 
of  the  bar-band  league. 


photograph:  Lee  Pellegrini 
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AFTER  DRAWING  OUT  THE  ESSENTIAL 

turns  in  Finn's  career,  Rotella,  who 
received  a  Guggenheim  fellowship  last 
year  to  begin  work  on  a  book  about  the 
attachment  of  musicians  to  their  music, 
threw  the  gate  open  for  questions.  "What's 
the  hardest  part  about  the  music-making 
process,"  one  student  wanted  to  know. 
Finn  answered  unequivocally:  "The  diplo- 
macy between  musicians."  Untrained 
musicians — and  that  includes  most  of  the 
Hold  Steady,  he  said — are  at  a  disadvan- 
tage because  of  their  inexperience  at  com- 
municating with  other  musicians.  "You 
know,  'I  don't  like  this  part.  It's  too  flut- 
tery.'  And  then  it's  like,  'What's  fluttery?  I 
think  it's  swampy,'"  Finn  said,  illustrating. 

Another  student  asked  about  Finn's 
narrative  lyrics,  especially  on  the  band's 
second  record,  Separation  Sunday,  a  con- 
cept album  that  tracks  three  characters, 
Charlemagne,  Holly,  and  Gideon,  and 
their  associations  with  dealers,  addicts, 
and  thugs.  Finn  invented  them,  he  said — 
"No  one  thinks  Quentin  Tarrantino  kills 
people.  The  characters  are  a  way  for  me 
to  remove  myself  from  [the  songs]  in 
some  way,  to  tell  a  story  that  has  a  cine- 
matic quality  or  a  good  story  arc  without 
people  saying,  'He's  crazy.'  Especially  my 
mom." 

The  next  question  came  from  a 
youngish  man  with  glasses  and  a  plaid  but- 
ton-down shirt.  "I  thought  I'd  start  off  by 
telling  you  I'm  a  priest,  and  some  of  your 
lyrics  have  been  featured  in  sermons,"  said 
Fr.  Michael  Rennier,  rector  of  the  Church 
of  the  Resurrection  in  Brewster,  Massa- 
chusetts, eliciting  an  "Oh,  cool.  Way  cool. 
Wow,"  from  Finn,  and  raised  eyebrows 
from  the  audience.  Fr.  Rennier  asked  Finn 
to  talk  about  what  kind  of  faith  he  experi- 
ences and  how  that  informs  his  music. 
"Just  because  I  don't  go  to  church  doesn't 
mean  there's  no  Catholic  influence  in  my 
life,"  Finn  said.  "I  spent  so  much  time 
there,  and  there's  all  these  things  that  I  still 
believe  are  hugely  important,  like  forgive- 
ness and  redemption." 

"Whether  they  know  it  or  not,  the  Hold 
Steady  are  preaching  the  Gospel,"  Fr. 
Rennier  said  later.  "They  aren't  flinching 
from  the  consequences  of  sin  and  at  the 
same  time  they  aren't  ruling  out  the  possi- 
bility of  redemption."  Both  sin  and 
redemption  abound  in  Separation  Sunday, 


which  Finn  told  the  audience  "was  created 
at  a  time  when  a  lot  of  heavy  stuff  was 
going  on"  within  the  band.  The  serious  ill- 
ness of  Finn's  wife  and  the  birth  of  anoth- 
er band  member's  child  led  to  a  spiritual, 
reflective  album,  fixed  in  the  grit  of  punk. 

"Your  singing  style  is  really  kind  of 
divisive,"  another  questioner  began.  "How 
long  did  it  take  you  to  get  comfortable 
with  that?"  Finn  smiled  at  the  characteri- 
zation before  reiterating  a  point  he  made 
several  times  that  evening.  "You  make  the 
music  that  you  want  to  hear,"  he  said.  "I 
knew  I  wasn't  going  to  be  a  great  singer. 
[My  singing  voice]  is  basically  my  talking 
voice  amplified,  and  to  me,  there's  an  hon- 
esty to  that." 

The  Hold  Steady's  musical  stance  is 
influenced  by  indie  bands  like  the 
Replacements  and  Hiisker  Dii,  as  well  as 
rock  storytellers  like  Bob  Dylan  and  Bruce 
Springsteen.  One  student  raved  about  a 
YouTube  video  of  a  performance  of 
Springsteen's  "Rosalita"  featuring  Finn 
and  the  Boss  himself  at  a  Carnegie  Hall 


In  an  emergency 


tribute  concert.  "This  is  what  it  would  be 
like  if  I  ever  got  to  play  with  Springsteen," 
the  student  said,  "it  was  the  most  honest 
performance  I  think  I've  ever  seen."  Finn 
smiled.  "There  was  one  second  where  I 
thought  'Oh  my  God,  I'm  at  Carnegie  Hall 
singing  with  Bruce  Springsteen,'"  he  said. 
That  video  "is  just  a  flicker . . .  but  I  think 
you  can  see  how  excited  I  was."  Then  he 
blushed. 

Most  of  the  70-odd  members  of  the 
Master  Class  audience  lined  up  afterward 
to  have  their  programs  or  albums  signed, 
and  it  seemed  as  though  each  one  had  a 
story  about  a  favorite  Hold  Steady  show. 
One  student  bragged  about  tailgating  a 
Hold  Steady  concert,  and  Finn's  eyes  lit 
up.  "We  want  tailgating  at  more  shows," 
he  said,  as  serious  as  if  he  were  talking 
with  his  manager.  "Can  you  make  it 
work?"  The  student  assured  Finn  that  he 
could  and  moved  along,  as  Finn  beamed.  ■ 


Craig  Finn's  talk  may  be  viewed  in  full  at 
www.  bc.edu/frontrow. 


In  the  wake  of  the  murderous  rampage  by  a  student  at 
Virginia  Tech  University  on  April  16,  2007,  during  which  32 
individuals  were  killed  by  the  gunman  and  emergency  com- 
munication to  members  of  that  community  proved  difficult, 
Boston  College  has  developed  a  series  of  new  emergency 
preparedness  measures,  including  a  system  that  can  send 
thousands  of  text,  voice,  and  e-mail  messages  instantly. 

"At  Virginia  Tech,"  notes  Boston  College  police  chief  Robert  Morse,  "it  was  clear 
that  students  weren't  using  the  traditional  forms  of  communication"  such  as  land 
phones  and  e-mail.  By  sending  text  messages  to  cell  phones,  Boston  College's  new 
mass-messaging  system  can  notify  students  of  an  emergency  wherever  they  are. 

At  the  request  of  the  University,  more  than  11,000  of  Boston  College's  14,395  stu- 
dents have  added  their  cell  phone  numbers  to  their  land  phones  and  address  informa- 
tion on  their  Boston  College  accounts,  as  have  faculty  and  staff  in  large  numbers. 
Boston  College  has  also  contracted  with  Verizon  to  create  a  toll-free  hotline  that  will 
allow  access  from  anywhere  to  recorded  news  and  updates  even  if  land  and  cell 
phone  lines  become  clogged  during  an  emergency  (617-552-INFO). 

In  response  to  concerns  raised  by  an  outside  audit  of  emergency  security  measures 
undertaken  during  the  summer,  Boston  College  has  also  determined  to  hire  a  full-time 
director  of  emergency  management  and  to  create  an  on-campus  emergency  operations 
center.  A  campus-wide  public  address  notification  system  is  also  being  considered. 

Boston  College  has  also  created  a  new  website  called  BC/Prepared 
(http://www.bc.edu/prepare)  to  serve  as  a  clearinghouse  for  all  emergency  informa- 
tion. The  site  includes  an  outline  of  the  University's  emergency  response  protocols, 
advice  for  students,  parents,  faculty,  and  staff,  and  contact  information  for  safety- 
related  offices  on  campus.  Tim  Czerwienski 
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Recent  acquisitions  on  the  Brighton  Campus.  The  Chestnut  Hill  Campus  is  just  beyond. 


The 

campus 

grows 

by  Cava  Feinberg 

In  Brighton,  18  acres,  four  buildings 


On  August  20,  2007,  Boston  College 
completed  an  agreement  to  purchase 
18  acres  of  land  and  several  buildings  on 
the  sprawling  Brighton  property  owned 
for  nearly  a  century  by  the  Boston  Arch- 
diocese. 

The  $65  miEion  purchase  brings  nearly 
all  of  what  had  been  the  Archdiocese's 
64.5-acre  campus — containing  athletic 
fields,  rolling  green  meadows,  and  admin- 
istrative buildings,  and  bordered  by 
Commonwealth  Avenue,  Lake  Street,  and 
Foster  Street — under  University  owner- 
ship. In  2004,  Boston  College  purchased 


43  acres  from  the  Archdiocese  for  $99.4 
million,  a  sale  that  included  the  former 
Cardinal's  Residence  (20,000  square  feet), 
St.  William's  Hall  (40,000  square  feet),  St. 
Clement's  Hall  (94,000  square  feet),  an 
aged  gymnasium,  and  several  smaller 
structures.  Two  years  later,  the  University 
bought  the  Archdiocese's  Lake  Street 
Tribunal  Building  for  $8  million. 

The  latest  purchase  includes  four  con- 
crete or  brick  buildings  constructed  in  the 
1 960s  and  renovated  in  the  late  1 990s:  the 
Archdiocesan  Chancery  Office,  Bishop 
Peterson  Hall,  a  library  used  by  students  at 
St.  John's  Seminary,  and  a  library  housing 
the  Archdiocese's  archives.  The  Arch- 
diocese will  retain  ownership  of  the  St. 
John's  Seminary  building  on  Lake  Street,  a 
four-story  stone  building  with  Roman- 
esque-arched windows  that  has  housed 
seminarians  since  1884.  The  200  employees 
of  the  Archdiocese  currently  working  at  the 
66,000-square-foot  Chancery  will  remain 
on  the  campus  until  next  summer,  when 
they  plan  to  relocate  to  a  140,000-square- 
foot  building  in  suburban  Braintree. 

Although  the  master  plan  for  the  new 
property  is  not  yet  set,  the  University  has 
designated  the  nearly  62,000-square-foot 
Bishop  Peterson  Hall  as  the  home  for  the 
proposed  Boston  College  School  of 
Theology  and  Ministry,  to  be  created  by  a 
reaffiliation  of  the  Weston  Jesuit  School  of 
Theology  with  Boston  College.  The  new 
school  will  also  be  made  up  of  the  Uni- 
versity's Institute  for  Religious  Education 
and  Pastoral  Ministry  and  will  incorporate 
the  online  programs  of  the  Church  in  the 
21st  Century  Center.  From  the  late  1950s 
to  the  early  1 970s,  the  Weston  School  was 
affiliated  with  Boston  College,  but  in  1 974 
it  received  an  independent  charter  from  the 
state,  following  its  move  to  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts.  In  2008,  pending  approval 
from  the  Vatican,  the  Weston  School  will 
relocate  to  Brighton.  Its  80,000-volume 
library  will  join  the  St.  John's  Seminary 
holdings  in  the  newly  acquired  seminary 
library  building  and  be  accessible  to 
Boston  College  students. 

The  small  gymnasium  is  now  being 
used  by  Boston  College  students  as  a 
rehearsal  space  and  dance  studio,  and 
three  University  offices  (including  that  of 
Boston  College  Magazine)  have  relocated  to 
the  new  campus.  ■ 
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COURSE:  EN  246— Introduction  to  Asian-American  literature 

by  Professor  Min  Hyoung  Song 


COURSE  DESCRIPTION 

By  the  end  of  the  1940s,  Asian- 
Americans  seemed  to  be  on  the  verge 
of  integrating  into  American  society. 
Through  the  eyes  of  novelists  and 
filmmakers,  this  course  tracks  the 
Asian-American  experience  as  it  has 
grown  increasingly  diverse,  both 
ethnically  and  economically,  into  the 
21st  century. 


From  American  Born  Chinese  by  Gene  Luen  Yang 


REQUIRED  BOOKS  AND  FILM 

America  Is  in  the  Heart  (1946) 
by  Carlos  Bulosan 

Based  loosely  on  the  author's  experiences, 
this  sprawling  narrative  chronicles  life  for 
the  many  Filipinos  who  arrived  in  the 
United  States  in  the  shadow  of  1924  legis- 
lation that  halted  immigration  from  the 
Middle  East,  Asia,  and  the  Pacific  and 
severely  curtailed  immigration  from 
Eastern  and  Southern  Europe.  Filipinos 
were  exempt  because  their  country  was 
then  a  U.  S.  territory.  Often  unpolished  in 
prose  and  plot,  America  Is  in  the  Heart  fol- 
lows the  narrator  from  his  childhood  in 
the  Philippines  to  his  adulthood  spent 
traveling  throughout  the  American  West 
as  a  migrant  worker,  and  it  conveys  the 
critical  role  that  dislocated  Filipinos  played 
in  the  great  working-class  struggles  that 
defined  the  interwar  years  in  this  country. 
A  union  organizer  of  agricultural  workers 
and  a  published  poet,  Bulosan  was  selected 
by  President  Roosevelt  to  write  one  of  the 
"Four  Freedoms"  essays  ("Freedom  from 
Want")  that  appeared  in  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  in  1 943. 


Citizen  13660  (1946) 
by  Mine  Okubo 

These  206  sketches  were  created  by 
Okubo  for  friends  and  graphically  drama- 
tize how  as  a  young  art  student  she  was 
swept  from  her  Berkeley  home  and  moved 


first  to  an  assembly  center  at  Tanforan 
Race  Track,  south  of  San  Francisco,  and 
later  to  an  internment  camp  in  Utah,  as 
wartime  animosities  against  the  Japanese 
nation  fed  into  active  discrimination 
against  Japanese-Americans  on  the  West 
Coast.  The  captions  are  plain,  even  imper- 
sonal in  tone  ("At  this  time  a  still  more 
thorough  search  was  made.  Each  section 
was  placed  under  guard  while  the  search 
was  conducted"),  compelling  the  reader 
toward  scrutiny  of  the  drawings.  Okubo's 
detailed  backgrounds  never  allow  the  read- 
er to  forget  that  mass  imprisonment  is  her 
subject.  One  ironic  panel  shows  the  author 
sketching  as  camp  officials  rifle  through 
her  room  in  search  of  contraband  such  as 
cameras.  Fortunately,  the  officials  do  not 
recognize  her  drawings  as  unauthorized 
documentations  of  the  camp  experience. 


The  Namesake  (2003) 
By  Jhumpa  Lahiri 

Slightly  less  well  received  than  Lahiri's 
Pulitzer  Prize-winning  book  of  short  sto- 
ries, The  Interpreter  of  Maladies  (1999), 
this  novel  focuses  on  Gogol  Ganguli,  an 
American-born  son  of  Bengali  parents, 
who  dislikes  his  name  because  it  is  neither 
obviously  Anglo-American  nor  Indian. 
From  his  childhood  in  a  Massachusetts 
college  town  to  undergraduate  years  at 
Yale  to  a  career  as  an  architect,  and 
through  several  failed  romances,  Gogol 
never  once  suffers  overt  discrimination  but 
still  ends  up  feeling  out  of  place  and  some- 
how diminished.  When  he  lives  with  a 
WASP  girlfriend  in  her  liberal  parents' 
house,  the  novel  observes  in  characteristi- 
cally cool,  precise  prose,  "It  is  dependence, 
not  adulthood,  he  feels."  In  this  way,  Lahiri 
communicates  Gogol's  sense  of  his  wel- 
come, always  as  a  guest  who  must  be  sure 
to  be  well  behaved. 


Catfish  and  Mandala:  A  Two-Wheeled 
Voyage  Through  the  Landscape  and 
Memory  of  Vietnam  (1999) 
By  Andrew  X.  Pham 

The  author  of  this  memoir  was  young 
when  he  and  his  family  made  their  escape 
from  Vietnam  after  the  war,  first  to  a  Thai 
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refugee  camp  and  later  to  the  United 
States.  Growing  up  in  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  Area,  Pham  was  haunted  by  actions 
his  family  took  in  the  course  of  surviving 
the  war  and  by  the  fate  of  family  members 
in  the  United  States,  especially  the  suicide 
of  his  sister,  who  lived  her  adult  life  as  a 
post-operative  man.  Alongside  recollec- 
tions of  escape  and  of  his  family's  strug- 
gles to  settle  into  American  life,  Pham 
relates  a  bicycle  tour  he  took  while  in  his 
thirties.  It  began  in  Mexico,  continued  up 
the  coast  of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  into 
Tokyo,  and  finally  along  the  roads  between 
Saigon  and  Hanoi,  jostling  among  locals 
variously  hostile  and,  from  his  perspective, 
overly  friendly. 


Flower  Drum  Song  (1957) 
By  C.Y.Lee 

Long  cut  off  from  China,  America's 
Chinatowns  after  World  War  II  remained 
largely  segregated  and  dominated  by  aging 
bachelors.  As  restrictions  on  naturaliza- 
tion and  immigration  began  to  loosen, 
however,  the  communities  witnessed  a 
renewed  vitality,  with  immigrants  arriving 
again  in  significant  numbers.  Lee's  novel 
chronicles  how  these  dynamics  were  expe- 
rienced by  the  new  residents  of  San 
Francisco's  Chinatown,  focusing  on  a  sin- 
gle father,  who  is  resistant  to  the  social 
changes  in  the  air,  and  his  two  sons,  one  of 
whom  has  an  abiding  love  for  hot  dogs  and 
baseball.  The  novel  quickly  became  a 
national  best-seller  before  Rodgers  and 
Hammerstein  adapted  it  into  a  Broadway 
musical  and  later  into  the  first  Hollywood 
movie  to  feature  a  nearly  all-Asian  cast. 
The  film's  images  of  Asians  singing  and 
dancing  in  their  Chinatown  homes  diverge 
from  the  tone  of  the  novel,  which  is  more 
somber  in  its  portrayal  of  young  people 
who  have  few  job  prospects  and  many 
frustrations  in  romantic  choices. 


Country  of  Origin  (2004) 
By  Don  Lee 

From  1988  to  2007,  Lee  was  the  editor  of 
the  prestigious  Boston  literary  journal 
Ploughshares,  but  this,  his  first  novel,  ini- 
tially appears  to  be  a  surprisingly  formula- 


ic work  of  genre  fiction,  in  the  mystery/ 
suspense  mode.  In  Country  of  Origin,  a 
Japanese  detective  and  a  U.  S.  Foreign 
Service  officer  halfheartedly  work  together 
in  a  bumbling  alliance  to  discover  what 
happened  to  Lisa  Countryman,  a  young 
American  who  has  disappeared  in  Tokyo. 
The  reader  soon  learns  that  Countryman, 
who  is  half  African-American  and  half 
Asian,  was  deeply  involved  in  the  city's  sex 
industry.  The  CIA  gets  drawn  in,  and  the 
Japanese  and  American  main  characters 
both  undergo  a  series  of  humorous  per- 
sonal meltdowns.  Gradually,  it  becomes 
clear  that  Lee  is  using  a  familiar  genre  to 
satirize  notions  of  racial  and  national  iden- 
tity in  a  world  imperfectly  knit  together 
through  globalization. 


Who  Killed  Vincent  Chin?  (1988) 
Directed  by  Christine  Choy  and  Renee 
Tajima 

This  powerful,  Oscar-nominated  docu- 
mentary, by  filmmakers  who  also  collabo- 
rated on  the  1997  road  movie  My  America 
...or  Honk  if  You  Love  Buddha,  shows  the 
city  of  Detroit  at  the  end  of  the  1 970s. 
Spikes  in  oil  prices  and  competition  from 
overseas  carmakers,  German  and 
Japanese,  assail  the  already  struggling 
regional  automobile  industry.  In  one  scene, 
a  crowd  at  a  local  dealership  is  invited  to 
take  turns  hitting  a  new  Japanese  import 
with  a  sledgehammer.  Against  this  back- 
drop, the  documentary  relates  how,  in 
1982,  a  Chrysler  foreman  named  Ronald 
Ebens  was  heard  saying  to  Vincent  Chin  at 
a  strip  club  where  Chin  was  enjoying  his 
bachelor  party,  "It's  because  of  [expletive] 
like  you  we're  out  of  work."  Later,  Ebens 
and  his  stepson,  a  laid-off  autoworker, 
attacked  the  Chinese-American  draftsman 
and  part-time  waiter  in  a  McDonald's 
parking  lot  with  a  baseball  bat,  and  mur- 
dered him.  In  court,  they  received  three 
years  probation. 


American  Born  Chinese  (2006) 
By  Gene  Luen  Yang 

The  only  graphic  novel  ever  to  be  nominat- 
ed for  a  National  Book  Award,  American 
Born  Chinese  tells  a  complex  story  in  three 


distinct  parts.  The  first  fancifully  retells 
the  classic  Ming  epic  Journey  to  the  West 
and  focuses  specifically  on  the  adventures 
of  the  Monkey  King  (a  1 6th-century  ver- 
sion of  a  superhero  and  one  of  the  most 
popular  characters  in  Chinese  folklore). 
The  second  is  about  a  Chinese-American 
boy  who  is  born  in  San  Francisco's 
Chinatown  and  whose  family  relocates  to 
a  predominately  white,  suburban  town 
where  his  only  friend  is  a  recent  immigrant 
from  Taiwan.  The  final  part  is  the  most 
outrageous,  as  a  white  high  school  student 
is  revealed  to  have  a  Chinese  cousin 
named  Chin-Kee.  (Yes,  "chinky.")  At  this 
point  it  becomes  clear  why  Yang  chose  the 
graphic  form  to  tell  his  stories.  The  mys- 
tery of  how  the  three  parts  will  eventually 
fuse  into  one  encourages  the  reader  to 
rush  to  the  finish,  while  the  expressive 
drawings,  gorgeous  coloring,  and  witty 
details  invite  a  second  look. 

Sa-I-Gu:  From  Korean  Women 's  Perspective 

(1993) 

Directed  by  Dai  Sil  Kim-Gibson 

In  1992,  Los  Angeles  suffered  one  of  the 
worst  urban  riots  in  U.  S.  history,  after  the 
acquittal  of  four  police  officers  involved  in 
the  videotaped  beating  of  an  African- 
American  motorist,  Rodney  King.  This 
documentary  tells  the  story  of  the  Korean- 
American  shop  owners  caught  in  the  path, 
from  the  perspective  of  women  who 
worked  behind  the  counters.  Small  Korean- 
owned  family  businesses  suffered  nearly 
half  of  the  almost  $1  billion  in  property 
losses — much  of  it  never  recouped — dur- 
ing the  several  days  of  unchecked  looting, 
arson,  and  vandalism.  In  this  film,  news 
footage  and  one-on-one  interviews  make 
way  for  the  story  of  18-year-old  Edward 
Song  Lee.  As  his  mother  recalls  on  camera, 
Lee  heard  that  local  stores  were  being  ran- 
sacked and  set  afire,  and  he  ran  out  of  the 
family  house  in  a  quixotic  attempt  to  help 
in  their  defense.  He  was  accidentally  shot 
in  the  back  by  another  Korean- American, 
becoming  the  community's  only  fatalitv 
during  the  rioting.   ■ 

AAin  Hyoung  Song  is  an  associate  professor 
of  English  at  Boston  College  and  the  author 
of  Strange  Future:  Pessimism  and  the  1992  Los 
Angeles  Riots  (2005). 
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Heart  of  stone 

Photographs  by  Gary  Wayne  Gilbert 


ON   AN   AUGUST  MORNING    IN   2006,   TWO   STRUCTURAL   ENGINEERS    IN  TOOL- 

laden  safety  harnesses  rappelled  down  the  facade  of  Gasson  Hall's  195-foot 
clock  tower.  The  workers  carried  computerized  writing  tablets  preloaded  with 
blueprints  and  structural  drawings,  on  which  they  recorded  the  masonry's  con- 
dition: cracks  and  missing  slivers,  crumbling  mortar,  stones  worn  smooth  by  the 
elements.  The  near  century-old  building,  their  work  revealed,  was  in  need  of  a 
major  restoration— a  projected  six-year  process  requiring,  to  begin  with,  the 
deconstruction  and  restoration,  stone  by  stone,  of  the  tower's  spires.  In  April 
2007,  chain-link  fences  rose  around  the  building's  perimeter,  and  the  tower  was 
cocooned  in  a  sheath  of  green  mesh  netting  and  metal  scaffolding;  by  August, 
the  tower  stood  roofless  at  155  feet— a  height  it  will  likely  maintain  through  the 
winter  and  spring  while  workers  replace  its  decorative  stonework— in  what  may 
be  one  of  the  largest  stone  restoration  projects  underway  in  the  nation. 

Since  Gasson  Hall  was  built  in  1913,  it  has  been  a  symbol  of  Boston  College, 
its  spires  looming  above  the  treetop  canopy,  its  four  brass  bells,  the  largest 
weighing  half  a  ton,  marking  time  in  F,  B-flat,  C,  and  D  (encased  in  plywood,  the 
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bells  remain  in  the  tower  as  work  goes  on  around  them).  Commissioned  by 
University  President  Thomas  Gasson,  SJ,  the  founder  of  the  Chestnut  Hill 
Campus,  the  English  collegiate  gothic-style  building  was  the  first  to  rise  on  the 
newly  purchased  land,  formerly  a  sprawling  private  estate  with  panoramic  views 
of  Boston,  the  Blue  Hills,  and  the  then-undeveloped  countryside  of  Newton. 
Originally  called  the  Recitation  Building,  and  later,  the  Tower  Building,  it  was 
conceived  by  the  architectural  firm  of  Maginnis  &  Walsh,  which  went  on  to  pro- 
duce 13  buildings  for  the  University  of  Notre  Dame.  The  design  was  selected  by 
competition,  and  envisioned  as  part  of  a  grand  campus  of  19  companion  build- 
ings situated  to  form  a  cathedral-like  shape,  with  Gasson  Hall  set  at  the  junction 
of  nave  and  transept.  Shifting  budgets  and  tastes  resulted  in  only  four  structures 
being  built  from  the  plan:  Gasson,  St.  Mary's  Hall,  Bapst  Library,  and  Devlin  Hall. 
Once  a  fully  contained  university  with  locker  rooms,  laboratories,  and  a  cafe- 
teria, Gasson  is  now  home  mostly  to  administrative  offices  and  classrooms.  Its 
gray  Roxbury  puddingstone  exterior  has  weathered  well,  says  the  University's 
construction  project  manager,  Jake  Mycofsky,  but  many  of  the  stones  on  the 
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trim,  tracery  windows,  and  spires— primarily  cast  stones  made  of  a  poured  con- 
crete mix  of  sand  and  crushed  rock— have  worn  down  overtime.  Once  light-tan 
and  textured  on  the  surface  like  corduroy,  says  AAycofsky,  their  top  layer  "has 
been  battered  by  the  elements,"  exposing  the  dark-colored  aggregate  used  in 
the  original  mixture.  Core  samples,  lab  tests,  and  months  of  analysis  have 
revealed  a  pattern  of  cast-stone  failure  invisible  from  the  surface,  and  show  that 
much  of  the  mortar  holding  the  masonry  together  has  begun  to  disintegrate  and 
recede.  More  than  2,500  cast-stone  pieces  on  the  spires,  crenulations,  and 
structural  and  ornamental  components  must  be  removed,  measured,  and  recast. 
In  April  2007,  crews  from  Phoenix-Bay  State  Construction  of  Boston  began 
cutting  the  cast  stones  out  of  the  tower,  some  weighing  more  than  a  ton,  lifting 
and  lowering  them  to  the  ground  with  a  200-foot  crane.  Each  stone  was  exam- 
ined and  photographed  before  being  loaded  onto  a  truck  and  shipped  north  to 
be  reproduced  by  Betons  Prefabriques  du  Lac,  Inc.,  outside  of  Quebec  City.  "The 
actual  process  of  replicating  these  stones  is  extremely  complex,"  says  Wendall 
Kalsow,  the  principal  architect  with  AAcGinley  Kalsow  &  Associates.  With  Ivan 
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Myjer,  a  stone  conservator,  Kalsow  and  Phoenix-Bay  State  have  worked  to 
determine  the  original  shape  and  size  of  each  one.  When  the  original  dimen- 
sions of  a  stone  are  fixed  and  a  precise  drawing  made,  a  three-dimensional,  rub- 
ber-lined wooden  mold  is  formed  to  cast  its  replacement.  Working  with  archi- 
tects and  engineers,  Myjer  has  developed  an  improved  version  of  the  concrete 
that  is  a  visual  match  of  the  original.  The  new  cast  stones  will  be  infused  with 
tiny  air  pockets  to  better  accommodate  the  freeze-thaw  cycles  of  New  England 
winters,  and  they  will  be  reinforced  with  a  skeleton  of  stainless-steel  rods  and 
exterior  anchors  drilled  six  inches  into  surrounding  stones.  "One  hundred  years 
from  now,"  says  Myjer,  "we  probably  won't  have  to  do  a  major  restoration." 

The  first  new  stones  were  delivered  to  campus  this  fall.  "We  hope  the  tower 
will  be  completed  by  November  2008,"  says  Mycofsky,  but  progress  depends  on 
the  weather,  as  the  stones  must  be  set  in  mortar  when  the  temperature  is  above 
freezing.  "Gasson  will  be  100  years  old  in  2013,"  Mycofsky  says.  "By  then,  we 
hope  to  have  restored  the  building's  entire  envelope  and  returned  it  to  the  glo- 
rious structure  that  first  stood  here  in  1913."  —Cara  Feinberg 
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LANGUAGE  OF  FRAGILE  X      BY  CLARE  DUNSFORD 


On  January  21,1993,  my  son's  pediatrician  called  me  at  home.  As  I  looked  out  at  the 
icicles  that  hung  from  my  window,  he  gently  told  me  that  J.  P.'s  blood  test  was  pos- 
itive for  fragile  X  syndrome.  Two  months  later,  when  I  met  with  a  specialist,  I  got 
my  first  lesson  in  genetics.  Each  of  us  receives  23  chromosomes  from  each  of  our 
parents,  on  which  all  our  tens  of  thousands  of  genes  are  arranged  like  beads  on  a  string.  Fragile 
X  syndrome  is  a  single-gene  disorder  located  on  the  X  chromosome,  the  chromosome  J.P. 
received  from  me  when  he  was  conceived.  Males  with  the  condition  are  typically  more  severe- 
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J. P.  in  his  bedroom,  fall  2007 


ly  affected  than  females,  as  they  do  not  have  another,  "good"  X  to  supplement  the  "bad"  X, 
inheriting  instead  from  their  father  a  Y.  In  fragile  X  syndrome,  a  gene  called  FMR1  suffers  a 
mutation  that  shuts  down  the  production  of  a  protein  crucial  for  proper  brain  functioning. 

The  doctor  said  I  was  most  likely  a  carrier  of  the  mutation.  What  is  insidious  about  fragile 
X  is  that  the  abnormal  comes  from  the  apparently  normal.  Catastrophe  is  gradual:  A  stretch 
of  DNA  expands  slightly  in  one  generation,  slightly  more  in  the  next,  and  finally  reaches  a 
breaking  point  in  the  third. 


PHOTOGRAPH:  Gary  Wayne  Gilbert 
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TODAY,  AT  AGE  22,  J.  P.  READS  AT  ABOUT  THE  THIRD- 

grade  level.  Books  are  too  complex  to  hold  his  attention,  but 
he  easily  reads  items  in  Country  Weekly,  a  country-music 
magazine  that  he  discovered  on  a  visit  to  Florida  and  now 
receives  by  subscription.  He  loves  newspapers,  especially  the 
racing  section  of  the  sports  page,  the  TV  listings,  and  the 
headlines  of  our  city's  daily  tabloid  the  Boston  Herald,  which 
he  circles  as  they  strike  his  fancy.  Paging  through  the  paper 
after  him,  I  glimpse  his  mind  at  work  in  his  excited  yellow 
circles:  "Teacher  Caught  in  Sex  Romp  with  Student"  or 
"Moose  Loose  in  Beantown." 

My  own  life  as  a  reader  began  in  first  grade  at  St.  Peter's 
School  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  where  in  September 
1960  my  family — my  parents,  my  brother,  Mark,  and  I — 
moved  from  St.  Louis  for  the  school  year  while  my  father  got 
a  master's  degree  in  law  at  Harvard.  The  world  opened  up 
for  me  that  year:  Meaning  burst  out  at  me  from  words  on  the 
page,  and  time  took  shape  in  the  hands  of  my  Alice  in 
Wonderland  wristwatch.  My  after-school  playmate  was  a 
boy,  for  heaven's  sake,  the  only  kid  my  age  in  the  apartment 
building.  I  could  take  nothing  for  granted  in  this  new  life. 

I'm  sure  my  parents  have  less  magical  memories  of  that 
year.  Ensconced  in  a  dark  apartment  in  Cambridge,  a  city  part 
Old  World  ivy  and  Kennedy  glamour,  part  rude  Easterners 
and  iron  piles  of  dirty  snow,  the  four  of  us  were  in  terra  incog- 
nita. My  parents  had  no  advantage  over  me  here,  for  we  all 
faced  our  own  unique  challenges.  My  father,  a  law  professor, 
had  to  face  the  challenge  of  being  a  student  again  at  33,  not  to 
mention  Harvard  snobbery.  My  mother  was  expecting  her 
third  child  after  having  lost  two  babies,  and  was  so  plagued  by 
morning  sickness  that,  with  the  perverse  taste  buds  of  preg- 
nancy, she  could  keep  down  only  canned  SpaghettiOs.  In 
February,  she  gave  birth  to  my  sister  Cathy,  who  had  a  host 
of  medical  problems.  My  brother,  a  mere  four-year-old  baby 
in  my  eyes,  didn't  yet  attend  school,  so  that  left  me  with  a 
world  to  conquer  and  no  one  paying  close  attention. 

I  made  a  place  for  myself  in  a  crowded  class  of  50  first- 
graders,  becoming  something  of  a  teacher's  pet.  My  parents 
were  now  no  longer  the  only  important  voices  in  my  life, 
though  I  never  forgot  my  roots.  One  day  it  was  my  turn  to 
read  aloud  in  class. 


"She  laughed  and  laughed  and  laughed,"  I  read  in  my  flat 
Midwestern  accent.  Sr.  Mary  Stephen  stopped  me  right  there. 

"No,  Clare,"  she  said,  "she  lahfed  and  lahfed  and  lahfed." 
Her  broad  a  was  as  astonishing  to  me  as  if  she  spoke  in 
tongues. 

"No,"  I  said  primly,  "that's  not  how  we  say  it."  Usually 
respectful  of  authority,  I  would  not  capitulate  on  a  matter  so 
intimate  as  language.  I  asserted  my  origins  in  the  face  of  cul- 
tural tyranny.  Sister  tried  again,  but  I  would  not  budge.  Later 
she  told  my  parents  the  story  and  they  all  had  a  "lahf"  at  my 
expense. 

J.P.'S   SPEECH,   SO   LATE  IN   DEVELOPING,   IS  AS  HARD 

for  strangers  to  understand  as  the  broad  Boston  accent  was 
for  me  as  a  child. 

It  is  rapid  and  has  an  odd  rhythm  that  is  a  function  of  both 
unusual  syntax  and  intonation.  Speech  therapists  call  this 
cluttered  speech.  As  a  mother,  I  feel  I  am  always  filling  in  the 
blanks,  creating  the  text  like  some  literal  embodiment  of  the 
reader  imagined  by  literary  critic  Stanley  Fish,  asking  my  son 
to  repeat  himself  over  and  over  and  still  finally  concluding 
that  the  "text  in  the  room"  is  my  own.  In  fact,  we  are  co- 
creators,  he  and  I,  and  when  meaning  leaps  out  in  our  midst 
we  grab  it  by  either  side,  like  a  trophy  with  two  handles. 

It  is  not  just  how  he  says  it,  but  what  he  says,  that  turns 
J.  P's  speech  into  riddle.  Children  with  fragile  X  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  answer  a  direct  question  and  offer  answers  that  are 
oblique  at  best.  Although  this  is  an  issue  of  cognitive  proc- 
essing, their  nervous  systems  also  cannot  withstand  a  direct 
approach,  and  they  often  cannot  make  eye  contact  with  their 
questioner.  Teachers  of  those  with  fragile  X  are  encouraged 
to  sit  side  by  side  with  their  student,  so  that  the  child  can  take 
in  information  without  having  to  fend  off  the  barrage  of  sen- 
sations a  direct  gaze  can  unleash.  Eye  contact  is  one  of  the 
behaviors  our  culture  demands,  especially  in  children — 
"Look  me  in  the  eye  when  you  talk  to  me!" — and  family  and 
teachers  alike  have  had  to  learn  that  J.  P.  is  not  being  disre- 
spectful or  inattentive  when  he  turns  aside,  but  shielding 
himself  from  an  unbearable  intimacy. 

Sidelong  when  I  crave  head-on,  oblique  when  I  yearn  for 
a  direct  embrace — the  posture  I  take  in  communicating  with 


As  a  mother,  I  feel  I  am  always  filling  in  the  blanks,  asking 
J. P.  to  repeat  himself  over  and  over.  In  fact,  we  are  co- 
creators,  he  and  I,  and  when  meaning  leaps  out  in  our  midst 
we  grab  it  by  either  side,  like  a  trophy  with  two  handles. 
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my  son  goes  against  the  grain  of  a  mother's  instinct.  But  in 
some  sense  it  is  really  where  all  of  us  are  situated:  mothers 
and  children,  husbands  and  wives,  lovers,  friends — maneu- 
vering carefully  in  the  narrow  gap  between  intimacy  and  iso- 
lation. J.  P.'s  and  my  movements  are  just  a  little  more  stylized, 
like  Noh  theater  when  those  around  us  seem  to  be  acting  in 
a  Broadway  play;  while  others  are  bursting  into  song, 
declaiming  unself-consciously  their  well-scripted  dialogue, 
my  son  and  I  are  moving  stiffly  in  our  elaborate  costumes, 
acting  out  a  scenario  half  signed,  half  spoken.  Context  is  all. 

One  morning  when  he  was  10  years  old,  J.  P.  was  eating 
breakfast  and  announced,  "You're  a  great  cook,  Mommy." 
Since  he  was  eating  peach  yogurt  from  a  carton  and  store- 
bought  muffins,  this  compliment  was  a  stretch.  A  minute  or 
two  later,  he  stood  up,  juice  glass  in  hand,  and  said,  "This 
juice  is  delicious.  It  tastes  like  popcorn-marmalade."  He  then 
came  over  and  hugged  me  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye  that  usu- 
ally means  he's  been  up  to  mischief. 

Suddenly,  his  meaning  dawned.  The  night  before,  I  had 
microwaved  popcorn  and  put  the  uneaten  portion  in  a  bag 
that  I  left  on  top  of  the  breadbox. 

"Did  you  eat  the  popcorn  in  the  bag?"  I  asked  J.  P. 

"Yes,"  he  answered  promptly.  Evidently  he  had  found  the 
popcorn  before  I  got  up  that  morning,  and,  in  his  own  indi- 
rect way,  wanted  to  fess  up  to  finishing  it.  Orange  juice  plus 
popcorn  equals  popcorn-marmalade.  The  metaphor  is 
decoded. 

Metaphor  is  J.  P.'s  forte.  The  moon  is  a  cinnamon  cookie, 
J.  P.  declared  one  crisp  autumn  night  at  age  eight.  The  summer 
he  attended  a  special  school  for  children  more  severely  affected 
by  disabilities  than  he  is,  he  struggled  with  his  self-image  and 
seemed  anguished  that  his  parents  thought  he  belonged  there. 
The  other  kids,  he  wailed,  were  "diaper-wipes!"  Recently, 
when  I  asked  why  he  had  put  mayonnaise  on  his  peanut  but- 
ter sandwich,  he  answered  happily,  "See,  it  looks  like  snow." 

When  assigned  to  write  poems  in  elementary  school,  J.  P. 
often  came  up  with  striking  images  that  once  earned  him  the 
chance  to  have  his  poem  read  at  a  school  assembly.  Asked  to 
describe  his  concept  of  "wilderness"  in  terms  of  the  five 
senses,  J.  P.  began: 

Wilderness  feels  like 

a  rainy  day 

soft  as  a  mealworm 

safe  from  cars. 

Wilderness  tastes  like 

apples  and 

cockroaches. 

J.  P.  has  a  way  of  capturing  the  essence  of  people  he  knows 
with  the  names  he  devises  for  them,  either  compounds  of  his 
own  invention  or  the  names  of  characters  from  fairy  tales, 
Disney,  or  TV.  You  could  know  something  quite  accurate 


about  each  of  the  female  classmates  he  describes  in  this 
excerpt  from  his  eighth-grade  classroom  journal.  Asked  to 
reflect  on  what  distracts  him  in  school,  he  dictated  this  to  his 
teacher: 

Sometimes  I  think  about  girlfriends  too  much.  I  think  about 
their  pigtails  and  their  loveliness.  I  daydream  about  Heather, 
who  looks  like  a  mermaid,  and  Jessie,  who  looks  like  Snow 
White,  Melissa,  who  looks  like  Tinker  Bell,  and  Shannon  who 
reminds  me  of  her  beautiness,  and  Liana  who  reminds  me  of 
Minnie  Mouse,  and  Danielle  who  reminds  me  of  Barbie.  All 
these  ladies  make  my  mind  run  like  the  Titanic.  I  need  to  kick 
them  out  of  my  skull  so  I  can  slow  down  and  learn. 

My  son  makes  lightning-fast  associations  and  then  acts 
on  them.  One  night  recently,  J.  P.  and  I  went  with  a  friend  to 
J.  P.'s  favorite  restaurant,  Vinny  T's,  where  J.  P.  likes  to 
devour  a  basket  of  focaccia  and  a  bowl  of  roasted  garlic  in 
olive  oil.  The  waitress  introduced  herself  as  Joan. 

"Hi,  Joan,"  J.  P.  says,  uncharacteristically  looking  right  at 
her.  "I'm  your  biggest  fan."  She  laughs  and  goes  to  get  our 
drink  orders.  I  find  this  odd,  but  then,  I'm  used  to  odd.  Now 
J.  P.  puts  his  cloth  napkin  over  his  head  and  says  to  the  two  of 
us  in  a  fake  accent,  "I'm  from  Frahnce."  This  is  just  as  puzzling. 

Then  Joan  returns  with  the  drinks,  and  J.  P.  says  quickly, 
"Thanks,  Joan  of  Arc."  My  friend  and  I  finally  get  it  and  burst 
out  laughing.  Poor  Joan  may  still  be  trying  to  figure  us  out. 

WHEN  MY  FAMILY  LEFT  CAMBRIDGE  FOR  ST.  LOUIS  at 

the  end  of  the  school  year,  Sr.  Mary  Stephen  presented  me 
with  a  statue  of  the  Infant  of  Prague,  a  representation  of  the 
baby  Jesus  complete  with  a  jeweled  tiara  that,  when  not  on 
the  infant's  dented  skull,  resided  in  a  clear  plastic  box.  The 
nuns  had  sewn  for  the  statue  a  pink  brocade  robe  and  pink 
satin  cape,  trimmed  in  gold  rickrack  and  lace;  the  cape  really 
tied,  which  thrilled  me  because  the  clothes  were  removable, 
like  doll's  clothes.  I  liked  the  idea  that  you  could  deck  out  the 
infant  and  make  him  into  a  royal  king  and  then,  in  a  couple  of 
steps,  make  him  an  undistinguished  baby  again. 

The  other  gift  I  received  when  I  left  Cambridge  was  just 
as  wonderful,  just  as  premonitory.  I  had  made  a  friend  dur- 
ing this  momentous  year  in  a  little  girl  with  large  round  eyes 
and  long  black  braids.  It  was  my  friend  Kathleen  who  gave 
me  my  first  copy  of  my  favorite  book  in  the  world,  Alice  in 
Wonderland.  A  book  and  a  baby,  the  two  poles  of  my  future, 
defined  Boston  for  me  until  I  returned  at  21  to  go  to  gradu- 
ate school  in  English. 

Alice  would  become  my  private  heroine,  this  curious  and 
gutsy  but  perpetually  polite  Victorian  girl.  When  I  was  18, 1 
even  got  to  be  Alice  in  a  production  of  an  experimental  ver- 
sion of  Alice  in  Wonderland  at  my  brother's  Catholic  boys' 
high  school;  asked  why  he  chose  me,  the  director  said  that  it 
was  pure  typecasting.  With  my  brother  playing  the  Mad 
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Dunsford  and  son  (J. P.  at  ages  one  year,  12,  and  21) 


Hatter,  I  tumbled  in  somersaults  through  the  hands  of  my 
fellow  actors  down  the  rabbit  hole  into  a  bizarre  new  world. 

THE  WORLD   OF  THOSE  WITH  FRAGILE  X  SYNDROME, 

as  for  many  cognitively  challenged  persons,  is  highly  con- 
crete, making  abstractions  like  mathematics  almost  uncon- 
querable. But  this  world  yields  the  keys  to  other  mysteries.  At 
Mass  on  Christmas  Day,  J. P.  sees  wine  and  bread  carried  to 
the  altar  in  the  offertory  procession  and  exclaims,  "Yuck!  I 
hate  blood! "  J.  P.  made  his  First  Communion,  thanks  to  a  lov- 


ing and  patient  nun  who  gave  him  religious  instruction,  so  he 
knew  the  Catholic  belief  that  bread  and  wine  are  trans- 
formed into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  the  sacrament 
of  the  Mass.  No  sooner  has  he  said  "yuck"  on  this  Christmas 
morning  than  he  announces,  "I'll  go  to  Communion,"  and 
rubs  his  stomach — "yum-yum!"  He  has  an  instinctive  sacra- 
mental understanding  of  the  world,  which  must  be  both  ter- 
rifying and  consoling.  The  Christmas  Gospel  according  to 
John  announces,  "The  Word  became  flesh  and  dwelt  among 
us."  I  know  this  is  true  because  of  my  son. 
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J.  P.  is  utterly  literal.  When  the  priest  intones  the  ceremo- 
nial command,  "Let  us  stand,"  my  son  answers  loudly  and 
incredulously,  "Why?"  After  the  ritual  "Alleluia,"  he  cheers, 
"That's  right,  guys!"  An  old  ceremony  glints  with  new  shine 
in  my  son's  ebullient  presence. 

Our  life  together  has  a  surreal  extravagance.  At  this  same 
Christmas  Mass,  J.  P.  enters  the  church,  only  to  rush  up  to 
the  creche  and  dramatically  kiss  the  statue  of  the  infant  Jesus 
in  the  manger.  He  then  looks  up  at  the  candelabrum  on  the 
altar  and  says  so  all  can  hear,  "There's  a  menorah!"  One 
moment  he  is  singing  with  the  congregation,  making  up 
some  of  the  words  of  the  hymn  in  a  kind  of  riff  on  love,  and 
the  next  he  is  crying.  I  cannot  predict  or  control  his  moods  or 
their  expression. 

J.  P.  speaks  in  shifting  registers  of  diction  that  mirror  the 
shifting  tectonic  plates  of  his  emotions.  One  moment  he 
drawls  like  a  country  song,  "I've  got  my  mom  and  that's  all  I 
need";  the  next  he  invokes  fairy  tale,  as  he  trills  the  r:  "You 
look  r-r-r-ravishing!  You're  the  princess  of  my  dreams." 
Sometimes  he  speaks  in  what  I  think  of  as  his  "We  Are  the 
World"  mode:  "We  are  a  famil-y,  living  in  harmon-y,"  he 
croons  as  I  fix  our  dinner.  Occasionally,  he  lapses  into  the 
language  of  old-fashioned  storybooks,  as  when  he  intones, 
"Woe  is  me,"  over  his  cereal  bowl. 

Then  there  is  the  language  of  romance  novels,  often  heard 
during  middle  school  as  he  fell  in  love  with  a  new  classmate 
every  week.  "I'm  going  to  make  her  my  wife,"  he  declared  at 
age  13  of  his  first  love,  Shannon,  whom  he  also  once  called 
"my  little  rose  blossom."  Another  morning  he  stopped  eat- 
ing breakfast  dramatically,  saying,  hand  on  his  heart:  "I  think 
I'm  in  love. .  .  .  My  heart  is  beating.  .  .  .  She's  my  heart,  my 
soul,  my  beloved.  . . .  It's  my  destiny!"  Of  these  love  affairs, 
which  come  and  go  in  the  middle  school  classroom  with  such 
velocity  and  publicity,  he  dreamily  remarked  one  day,  after 
listing  all  his  classmates'  crushes,  "Love  is  in  the  air." 

J.  P.'s  speech  depends  on  formulas  he  has  picked  up,  with 
startling  accuracy,  from  television,  books,  movies,  and  pop- 
culture  magazines.  He  knows  the  lyrics  to  a  staggering  num- 
ber of  pop  songs,  knows  Britney  Spears's  latest  outrage, 
knows  that  a  menorah  is  part  of  Chanukah,  and  knows  the 
Spanish  expression  vdmanos.  This  makes  him  a  kind  of 
poster  child  for  Richard  Dawkins's  notion  of  the  meme,  a  bit 
of  information  that  circulates  in  the  cultural  atmosphere  and 
infects  human  minds  like  a  virus,  replicating  itself  like  DNA. 
As  a  writing  teacher  and  academic  dean,  I  am  a  watchdog  of 
originality,  but  a  concept  once  crystal  clear  has  become 
blurred  in  an  age  of  instant  and  osmotic  communication. 

When  I  taught  at  Harvard  I  was  forced  to  report  a  student 
who  plagiarized  almost  all  her  papers  in  my  seminar.  She 
called  me  at  home  at  night  and  wailed,  "How  could  you  do 
this?  You're  a  mother!"  She  meant  to  appeal  to  my  sense  of 
compassion,  as  if  motherhood  overrode  my  sense  of  justice, 


the  rush  of  hormones  flooding  the  cool  honeycomb  of  my 
brain.  I  was  insulted,  and  yet,  years  later,  I  see  a  deeper  sense  in 
which  motherhood  muddies  the  transparency  of  originality. 
We  all  owe  something  to  those  from  whom  we  came.  To  be 
human  is  to  set  foot  on  Darwin's  "entangled  bank,"  a  rich 
loam  of  mutual  dependence  and  dazzling  diversity. 
Genetically,  we  are  all  copycats  of  our  ancestors,  except  those 
of  us  whose  text  carries  mutations.  In  that  sense,  my  son  is  a 
true  original,  and  yet  even  his  originality  carries  echoes  of  the 
long  and  resonant  history  of  the  language  his  species  speaks. 
Going  to  school  the  Friday  before  the  New  England 
Patriots  are  playing  in  the  Super  Bowl  in  February  2005, }.  P. 
tells  me  that  his  teacher,  whom  he  adores,  has  told  them  to 
wear  their  Patriots  gear.  "Ms.  Dacey  told  us,"  he  warns  me, 
"and  she's  the  boss."  But  then  his  face  softens.  "She's  my 
woman,"  he  says,  giggling,  "my  honey."  And  then,  with  a 
wide  grin,  "She's  as  lovely  as  a  peacock's  tail."  My  son,  in 
sweatpants  and  a  Patriots  T-shirt,  trails  the  glory  of  the  Song 
of  Solomon. 

I  USED  TO  THINK  THAT  I  WAS  NOT  THE  RIGHT  MOTHER 

for  J.  P.,  that  a  writer,  a  teacher  of  literature,  a  nonstop  talker 
should  not  have  been  matched  with  a  boy  who  failed  to 
speak  for  so  long,  and  who  finally  spoke  in  a  way  that  is,  by 
most  standards,  disordered  in  almost  every  respect.  It  has 
been  a  strenuous  process  to  understand  his  needs  these  past 
22  years,  to  hear  what  he  was  saying  in  his  shrieks,  his 
abortive  word  attempts,  his  single  words,  his  rapid  cluttered 
speech.  I  have  to  listen  carefully  to  decipher  what  I  can  and 
infer  the  rest;  I  have  to  catch  meaning  on  the  fly,  feint  and 
dodge  to  feel  it  hit,  but  when  it  does,  it  hits  home. 

If  I  am  honest,  I  have  sometimes  found  a  perverse  pleas- 
ure in  my  lonely  quest  for  meaning.  Poet  Wallace  Stevens's 
"The  Motive  for  Metaphor"  begins  with  a  startling  accusa- 
tion or  perhaps  a  confession: 

You  like  it  under  the  trees  in  autumn, 
Because  everything  is  half  dead. 
The  wind  moves  like  a  cripple  among  the  leaves 
And  repeats  words  without  meaning. 

In  the  same  way,  you  were  happy  in  spring, 
With  the  half  colors  of  quarter-things, 
The  slightly  brighter  sky,  the  melting  clouds, 
The  single  bird,  the  obscure  moon — 

The  obscure  moon  lighting  an  obscure  world 
Of  things  that  would  never  be  quite  expressed, 
Where  you  yourself  were  not  quite  yourself, 
And  did  not  want  nor  have  to  be  . . . 

My  love  for  poetry,  its  melting  obscurity,  is  met  by  the 
poetry  of  J.  P.'s  speech,  our  symbiosis  as  inevitable  and  para- 
doxical as  the  Word  and  the  Flesh — the  delicately  mutating 
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X  in  me  coming  to  flower  in  the  full  extravagance  of  my  son's 
mutant  X.  He  is  the  poet  I'd  like  to  be,  and  I  am  his  reader. 

TO   LIVE  WITH  A  PERSON  WHO   DOES  NOT  COMMUNI- 

cate  in  the  same  way  you  do  is  to  know  a  terrible  loneliness. 
J.  P.  thrives  on  repetition.  ("The  wind  moves  like  a  cripple 
among  the  leaves  /  And  repeats  words  without  meaning.") 
Some  nights,  as  I  sit  across  from  J.  P.  at  the  dinner  table  and 
hear  the  same  answers  to  my  questions  as  the  night  before,  I 
feel  trapped  by  the  tropes  of  his — of  our — narrow  life.  If  I  ask 
about  his  friend  Shannon,  I  can  be  sure  that  "she's  showing  off 
somewhere"  and  about  his  teacher,  that  she  is  still  a  "hottie"; 
that  on  TV  today  Oprah  was  about  "sex  and  death,"  and  Ellen 
was  "FUN-NY,"  and  that  tomorrow  he  will  say  these  things 
again.  Every  night  he  says,  "Watch  the  Bear  tomorrow?"  and 
as  he  leaves  the  house  for  school,  "Watch  Raven  tonight?" — 
two  television  programs  that  bookend  his  day.  And  yet  he  also 
says  every  day,  each  time  with  the  urgency  of  a  new  discovery, 
"You're  the  best  mom  in  the  world"  and  "I  love  you  to  pieces! " 

I  wonder  sometimes  whether  J.  P.  is  as  lonely  as  I  am.  He 
yearns  for  connection,  but  his  nervous  system  chokes  his 
attempts  to  reach  out  to  his  friends.  Dozens  of  times  I  have 
heard  him  talking  in  the  guest  bedroom  in  the  dark,  but 
when  I  peek  in,  he  is  holding  a  dead  phone  to  his  ear. 

"Shannon!  How  aaaare  you?  You  little  scamp!" 

Pause. 

"What?  You're  going  shopping  with  your  mom?  Oh, 
Shannon,  how  woooonderful!" 

Pause.  He  laughs. 

"Well,  I  don't  know,  Shannon.  Are  you  sure?" 

And  so  it  goes,  for  five  or  10  minutes. 

"J.  P.,"  I  always  ask  him,  "do  you  want  me  to  dial 
Shannon's  number  so  you  can  really  talk  to  her?" 

"No,"  he  says  curtly. 

"Well,  I  bet  she'd  love  to  talk  to  you." 

"No,  I'm  okay." 

And  he  seems  to  be.  His  enthusiasm  for  these  one-sided 
conversations  always  seems  genuine,  whereas  a  live  phone 
connection  would  put  him  on  the  spot. 

Some  of  J.P.'s  classmates  are,  as  he  reminds  me  solemnly, 
"nonverbal,"  but  even  those  who  are  verbal,  as  he  is,  do  not 
use  words  with  ease  or  clarity.  When  he  was  in  seventh 
grade,  I  often  asked  J.  P.  whether  he  and  his  girlfriend  du 
jour,  Jessie,  ever  talked,  or  if  he  knew  what  kinds  of  things 
she  liked,  but  he  routinely  shrugged  off  my  questions.  I  knew 
that  whenever  they  laid  eyes  on  each  other,  they  made  a  seal- 
like bark  that  sounded  like  "Ork!  Ork!"  and  I  found  myself 
badgering  him:  "How  can  you  be  friends  if  you  don't  talk? 
You  say  you're  in  love  with  her,  but  you  just  make  sounds  at 
her.  You  need  to  talk  to  her."  Suddenly  I  heard  myself  and 
realized  how  untrue  this  was,  how  untrue  even  to  my  own 
experience.  Love  takes  root  in  what  we  feel,  not  what  we 


know;  communication  can  take  many  forms  other  than 
words.  What's  more,  every  pair  of  lovers  creates  their  own 
love  talk.  Orking  is  what  lovers  do. 

My  mother  tells  a  story  of  my  infancy  that  has  always 
enchanted  me.  When  my  father  would  walk  in  the  door  from 
work  in  the  evening,  I  would  light  up  and  cry,  "Ocky-noony, 
Daddy-doe,"  to  which  my  father  would  never  fail  to  answer, 
"Noonynoony,  Clarey."  As  my  mother  saw  it,  our  passionate 
attachment  gave  rise  to  a  language  of  our  own,  unique  and 
exclusive. 

Lately,  when  I  come  home  from  work,  J.  P.  comes  to  the  door 
between  the  house  and  garage  and  calls  out,  "Who's  there?" 

I  answer,  "Mommy." 

"Mommy  who?"  he  replies.  "The  girl  of  my  dreams?  The 
one  I  love?"  Tired  and  weighed  down  by  briefcase  and  purse, 
I  smile  and  wearily  answer,  "Yes,"  and  he  lets  me  in. 

One  night  he  won't  open  the  door.  "What's  the  pass- 
word?" he  asks. 

Without  thinking  I  answer,  "Love." 

"You're  ab-so-lutely  right!"  he  cries. 

"wo-o-o-of!  woof!  woof!"  j.p.  is  barking  like  a 
dog  again,  a  trick  he  picked  up  from  an  eighth-grade  class- 
mate who  has  Williams  syndrome,  another  genetic  condition 
that  confers  unusual  skills  of  verbal  imitation.  The  two  of 
them,  J.P.  and  Charles,  bark  back  and  forth  the  livelong  day, 
much  to  their  teachers'  consternation.  This  particular  morn- 
ing, no  sooner  has  J.P.  finished  barking  than  he  calls  out, 
apropos  of  what,  I  have  no  idea,  "Mom,  that's  hooligan-ish!" 
A  minute  later,  "I'm  feeling  lemur-ish!"  My  head  spins  with 
his  jabberwocky — I'm  Alice  in  my  own  Wonderland,  a  place 
that  is  alarmingly  foreign  but  somehow  as  familiar  as  home. 

Around  this  time,  I  begin  a  new  romantic  relationship. 
One  night  I  do  what  I  have  never  done  since  my  divorce:  I 
arrange  for  J.P,  who  spends  most  weekends  with  his  father, 
to  spend  an  evening  with  my  new  boyfriend  and  me.  Not  just 
a  quick  introduction,  but  dinner  and,  of  all  things,  decorating 
the  Christmas  tree. 

My  gamble  pays  off.  The  evening  has  a  surreal  magic  that 
I've  come  to  know  as  my  version  of  motherhood,  maybe  my 
version  of  love.  The  three  of  us  dance  and  sing  and  laugh  and 
even  have  what  J.P.  calls  a  group  hug.  But  the  real  miracle 
occurs  as  I  am  putting  J.  P.  to  bed  and  tell  him  to  call  good 
night  to  Stephen,  who  is  in  another  room.  J.P.  instead  lets 
out  a  bark,  and,  without  skipping  a  beat,  from  the  living 
room  Stephen  barks  back.  My  son's  face  breaks  open  in  a 
grin.  I  know  right  then  that  we  are  understood.  ■ 

Clare  Dunsford  is  an  associate  dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
Her  essay  is  drawn  from  Spelling  Love  with  an  X:  A  Mother,  a  Son,  and 
the  Gene  that  Binds  Them  (copyright  ©  2007  by  Clare  Dunsford),  by  per- 
mission of  Beacon  Press.  The  book  may  be  ordered  at  a  discount  from 
the  Boston  College  Bookstore  via  www.bc.edu/bcm. 
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'Thank  you  very  much,  ladies  and  gentlemen'' 


At  home  with  J.  P. 


John  Patrick  Manion— a  22-year-old  man  with  many  of 
the  proclivities  of  a  boy— was  in  the  basement  when  I  and 
BCM  photographers  Lee  Pellegrini  and  Gary  Gilbert  arrived 
at  his  home,  in  a  Boston  suburb,  where  J.  P.  — as  he's 
always  called  — lives  with  his  mother  (and  biographer) 
Clare  Dunsford.  The  basement  is  a  place  of  refuge  for  J.  P. 
Sometimes  he  goes  down  and  turns  off  the  lights,  turns 
up  the  stereo,  and  sings  along  with  Wynonna  Judd,  his 
favorite  country  singer;  and  when  he's  done  with  a  song, 
his  mother,  up  on  the  first  floor  of  their  ranch  house,  can 
hear  him  say  in  the  darkness,  "Thank  you,  thank  you  very 
much,  ladies  and  gentlemen." 

Today,  however,  J.  P.  was  not  singing.  Anxious  at  the 
prospect  of  our  visit,  he  was  hiding  out  and  watching 
Oprah  Winfrey  (J.  P.  is  a  fan)  conduct  a  television  interview 
with  Halle  Berry  (J.  P.  is  a  big  fan)  about  the  latter's  preg- 
nancy. "Halle  Berry  is  having  a  baby,"  Dunsford  told  us  as 
we  set  up  equipment  on  the  patio  below  her  kitchen  win- 
dows. Inside  the  house,  the  basement  door  opened  and 
slammed  back  against  the  jamb,  as  though  the  wind  was 
playing  with  it.  "J.  P.,"  Dunsford  called,  "is  someone  having 
a  baby?"  The  basement  door  opened  again,  and  J.  P. 
emerged,  grinning,  head  turned  to  the  side  as  he  ambled 
toward  us,  like  a  shy  rookie  who's  won  the  game  with  a 
homer  and  now  has  been  summoned  from  the  clubhouse 
to  tip  his  cap.  When  he  reached  his  mother,  who  is  a 
good  deal  smaller  than  J.  P.,  he  bent  to  embrace  her  and 
tucked  his  strong-featured  face  behind  her  delicate-fea- 
tured face  to  hide  from  the  three  strangers. 

It  is  difficult  to  catch  J.  P.  on  film.  He  can  little  more 
bear  the  eye  of  a  camera  than  the  eye  of  a  stranger,  and 
he  continually  turns  away  from  the  lens,  startles  and  raises 
his  hands  in  protest  at  the  mild  flash  fill,  and  in  spite  of 
his  mother's  gentle  entreaties,  hides  behind  a  magazine, 
then  a  silvery  bag  of  popcorn,  then  a  photograph  of  his 
mother,  then  the  magazine  again.  And  while  J.  P.  in  repose 
is  a  solidly  built,  handsome  young  man,  the  fact  is  that  he 
doesn't  stay  reposed  for  long.  Hyperactivity  is  his  modus 
vivendi,  particularly  when  he  has  been  forced  out  of  his 
routine,  as  by  our  visit  this  afternoon. 

J.P.'s  movements  when  he's  nervous  are  quicksilver 
jolts.  He  turns  his  head  down  or  away,  he  folds  up  with 
laughter  at  the  mention  of  "Rosanne  Barr,"  he  mutters  at 
his  mother,  he  gets  up  from  his  chair  and  walks  away,  he 
returns  carrying  a  plush  cow,  he  darts  into  conversational 
traffic.  "She  cuddles,  she  dances,  she  weaves,  she  sews," 
he  says  of  his  mother,  causing  her  to  break  up  with  laugh- 


ter, and  "let's  hit  the  shower,  clowns,"  and  "lots  of  beauti- 
ful bachelorettes  at  our  new  home,"  and  "What  a 
wimp!"— this  last  again  directed  at  his  mother. 

In  the  universe  that  has  formed  under  the  pressure  of 
J.P.'s  condition  and  needs  and  the  years  they've  spent 
alone  together,  mother  and  child  have  become  twin  stars 
locked  together  across  the  space  that  separates  them.  She 
is  fully  and  yet  gracefully  attentive  to  his  every  expression. 
Asked  a  question,  J.  P.  looks  at  her  as  he  answers.  If  she  is 
not  available  to  anchor  him,  he  looks  at  the  ground. 

A  visit  by  three  male  strangers  doesn't  help.  (Dunsford 
had  told  us  that  he  would  probably  behave  better  if  we 
sent  young  women  to  the  house  to  take  the  photographs, 
but  we  had  none  to  send.)  J.  P.  critiques  his  mother's 
clothes,  makeup,  the  locket  at  her  throat,  while  theatrically 
chastising  her  with  a  set  of  catchphrases:  "Those  jeans  have 
got  to  go,  honey,"  "No  way,  honey!"  "She's  hot!"  "As  if!" 
He  told  us  she  was  getting  married  — not  true.  At  one  point 
he  grew  irritating  enough  that  his  mother  turned  to  him 
and  said  "Stop  it!"  Looking  stricken  — literally,  as  though 
he'd  been  hit— J.  P.  bowed  his  head  and  softly  said,  "Sorry." 

He  soon  recovered.  "My  wife  is  very  strict,"  he  informed 
us  while  smiling  with  theatrical,  exaggerated  sweetness  at 
Dunsford.  "We're  living  in  harmony,"  he  said  a  little  later. 
He  is  funny  when  he  says  these  things— he  knows  well 
how  to  be  wickedly  playful.  Dunsford  had  told  us  of  taking 
him  to  a  poetry  reading  a  week  earlier,  where  after  reading 
several  poems,  the  speaker  said,  "This  poem  is  a  little  bit 
less,"  and  then  paused  to  consider  his  next  word,  allowing 
J.  P.  to  turn  to  his  mother  and  say  aloud,  "Confusing?" 

When  we  were  finished  taking  photographs  on  the 
patio,  we  went  indoors  so  J.  P.  could  show  us  his  room.  On 
the  bed,  a  magazine  with  Ms.  Berry  on  the  cover  lay  beside 
a  worn  Pooh.  We  looked  at  photographs  of  J.  P.  at  school 
and  of  his  golden  retriever  Wynonna,  who  lives  with  J.  P.'s 
father,  a  lawyer  in  Boston.  After  a  time,  J.  P  grew  bored  and 
left  us.  Are  you  worried  when  he's  out  of  sight?  Pellegrini 
asked.  When  he  was  young,  yes,  Dunsford  told  us.  He  was 
often  out  of  control,  she  recalled,  though  he  always 
seemed  to  know  how  to  keep  out  of  real  danger.  She  told  a 
story  of  trying  to  make  sure  one  recent  winter  morning  that 
he  was  warmly  dressed  before  he  went  to  school,  and  he 
turned  to  her  and  said,  "Mom,  I'm  a  survivor." 

J.  P.  was  reclining  on  a  sofa  in  the  sunroom  eating  pop- 
corn with  a  spoon  from  a  bowl  when  we  emerged.  Mixed 
with  the  popcorn  was  mayonnaise  and  ketchup.  "Want 
some?"  he  said  without  looking  at  us.  —  B.B. 
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CATHOLICISM     BUILT    THE     LABOR 


MOVEMENT.     IT     MUST     DO     SO     AGAIN 


BY    THOMAS     C.     KOHLER 


THERE    IS    LITTLE    DISPUTING    THAT    RELIGION    IS    AT    PRESENT    ONE    OF    THE    MOST    DISCUSSED 

and  neuralgic  of  issues.  Books  such  as  Christopher  Hitchens's  God  Is  Not  Great:  How  Religion  Poisons 
Everything,  Richard  Dawkins's  The  God  Delusion,  and  Sam  Harris's  Letter  to  a  Christian  Nation  are  re- 
minders of  just  how  divisive  the  subject  can  be  in  our  culture.  Yet,  like  the  stray  dog  that  followed  you 
home  as  a  kid,  religion  keeps  showing  up,  no  matter  how  many  corners  you  turn  or  alleys  you  cut 
through.  And  that  includes  in  the  workplace. 

For  many  of  us,  I  suspect,  the  very  phrase  "religion  in  the  workplace"  prompts  a  certain  unease  and 
the  vague  feeling  that,  somehow,  religion  and  work  don't  go  together.  Such  sentiments  might  find  a 

left:  Checking  a  grinding  machine  in  a  flour  mill,  circa  1939 
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degree  of  confirmation  in  the  fact  that  for  lawyers,  the 
phrase  likely  brings  to  mind  the  knotty  sorts  of  problems  as- 
sociated with  accommodation  of  religious  practices  or  be- 
liefs under  Title  VII  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act  or  with  the 
Constitution. 

There  is  good  reason  for  this.  The  past  few  decades  have 
seen  a  substantial  increase  in  the  number  of  religious  dis- 
crimination complaints  filed  against  employers,  involving 
everything  from  scheduling  around  an  employee's  reli- 
gious needs  to  the  right  of  workers  to  wear  religiously  re- 
quired garb  on  the  job.  Meanwhile,  issues  where  religion 
and  the  Constitution  meet  (free  exercise,  separation  of 


Fahlbeck  was  onto  something,  as  was  Saposs  six  decades 
earlier.  Our  labor  law  and  the  institutions  that  support  it  rest 
on  understandings  that  he  outside  the  American  main- 
stream. Exact  numbers  are  difficult  to  determine,  but  histor- 
ically the  rate  of  union  membership  among  Catholics  (and 
Jews)  has  been  vastly  out  of  proportion  to  their  representa- 
tion in  the  American  population.  This  imbalance  has  been 
even  more  pronounced  within  union  leadership.  For  much 
of  its  history  in  the  United  States,  the  labor  movement  has 
been  largely  a  Catholic  phenomenon. 

One  explanation  for  these  facts  may  be  that  as  primarily 
poor  and  marginalized  immigrant  groups,  Catholics,  like 


UNION   MEMBERSHIP  AMONG   CATHOLICS   (AND  JEWS)   HAS   BEEN   VASTLY 

OUT  OF   PROPORTION   TO  THEIR   REPRESENTATION    IN   THE   POPULATION.  THE 

LABOR   MOVEMENT   HAS    BEEN    LARGELY  A  CATHOLIC   PHENOMENON. 


church  and  state)  remain  a  running  sore  on  the  body 
politic,  one  unlikely  to  heal  anytime  soon.  Yet — and  few 
Americans  realize  this — our  labor  and  employment  dis- 
crimination law  has  a  strongly  religious  foundation.  With- 
out that  foundation,  we  would  have  little  of  the  structure 
with  which  we  are  familiar. 

WRITING  IN  THE  EARLY  1930S,  SOME  YEARS  BEFORE 

the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  (NLRA)  of  1 935  guaran- 
teed American  workers  the  right  to  organize  and  bargain 
collectively,  the  labor  economist  and  historian  David  J. 
Saposs  declared  that  "the  significant  and  predominant  role 
of  the  Catholic  Church  in  shaping  the  thought  and  aspira- 
tions of  labor  is  a  neglected  chapter  in  the  history  of  the 
American  labor  movement.  Its  influence  explains,  in  part 
at  least,  why  the  labor  movement  in  the  United  States  dif- 
fers from  others,  and  why  it  has  become  more  and  more 
reactionary." 

In  the  mid-1990s,  the  Swedish  comparative  law  scholar 
Reinhold  Fahlbeck  published  a  provocative  essay  in  which  he 
reflected  on  "the  un-American  character  of  American  labor 
law."  This  law,  argued  Fahlbeck,  with  its  emphasis  on  collec- 
tive action  and  on  the  formation  of  associations,  stands  in 
stark  contrast  to  the  attitudes  of  the  "archetypal  American." 
From  the  viewpoint  of  the  average  American  citizen, 
Fahlbeck  observed,  "those  people  who  want  and  need  con- 
certed action  and  unions  are  not  quite  reliable.  They  are  not 
like  Americans  at  large." 


Jews,  were  disposed  to  organize  themselves  to  improve  their 
economic  standing.  Indeed,  until  1965,  when  the  trends  re- 
versed themselves,  Catholics  had  lower  incomes,  held  lower- 
status  jobs,  and  were  less  likely  to  receive  a  college  education 
than  their  Protestant  fellow  citizens. 

At  the  same  time,  Cathohcs  hardly  have  been  the  only 
group  with  something  to  gain  from  unionization,  and 
they've  always  been  a  relatively  small  minority  of  the  Amer- 
ican populace — 15  percent  in  1935,  and  still  less  than  25 
percent  today.  So,  if  economic  interest  alone  does  not  ex- 
plain the  traditionally  Catholic  makeup  of  the  American 
labor  movement,  what  does?  Three  factors,  I  believe,  played 
a  critical  role. 

First,  in  their  traditional  self-understanding,  Cathohcs, 
like  Jews,  see  themselves  as  inextricably  part  of  a  communi- 
ty, one  that  transcends  time  to  unite  the  living  and  the 
dead — hence,  the  celebration  of  Masses  for  the  dead  and  the 
Kaddish  of  Mourning.  The  18th-century  British  political 
thinker  Edmund  Burke  captured  this  understanding  in  secu- 
lar terms  with  his  observation  that  society  "becomes  a  part- 
nership not  only  between  those  who  are  living,  but  between 
those  who  are  living,  those  who  are  dead,  and  those  who  are 
yet  to  be  born."  Thomas  Paine,  in  criticizing  Burke,  stated 
the  more  typical  American  view.  "Those  who  have  quitted 
the  world  and  those  who  are  not  yet  arrived  at  it,"  Paine  ob- 
served, "are  as  remote  from  each  other  as  the  utmost  stretch 

right:  American  Woolen  Company,  Lawrence,  Massachusetts,  1935 
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of  moral  imagination  can  conceive.  What  possible  obliga- 
tion, then,  can  exist  between  them?"  As  if  in  counterpoint, 
the  Catechism  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  instructs  that 
the  Church  is  a  "communion  of  saints,"  both  the  living  and 
the  dead,  bound  in  ties  of  intercessory  prayer  so  "that  the 
union  between  them  ...  is  in  no  way  interrupted." 

Catholics,  particularly  those  raised  in  the  pre- Vatican  II 
world,  never  would  imagine  themselves  as  being  entirely 
alone.  Accompanied  by  one's  guardian  angel,  united  by  con- 
tinuous prayer  with  the  faithful  dead  and  special  interces- 
sors (patron  saints),  and  bound  to  Catholics  around  the 
world  by  communal  and  regular  observance  of  rituals  such 


can  labor  movement.  In  Catholic  thought,  the  body  and  the 
soul — the  latter  being,  in  classical  terms,  the  "first  act"  of  the 
body,  or  what  we  might  call  today  our  identity — are  the  co- 
principals  in  the  constitution  of  the  human  person.  Body 
and  soul — body  and  our  conscious  and  unconscious  identi- 
ty— stand  in  a  mutually  conditioning,  mutually  dependent 
relationship.  There  is  a  real  earthiness  in  Catholic  thought, 
one  that  never  overlooks  the  fact  that  humans  are  embodied 
consciousness. 

The  corporeality  of  Catholic  thought  accounts  in  part 
for  the  emphasis  on  ritual,  on  physical  disciplines  like  fast 
and  abstinence,  and  an  overall  concern  with  habit.  By  habit, 


THE    FIRST   PERSON   TO   USE  THE   WORD   PROLETARIAT  TO   DESCRIBE  THE 
DISPOSSESSED   AND   MARGINALIZED   WAS    NOT   KARL   MARX    BUT    FRANZ 
VON    BAADER,    ONE   OF   THE    EARLIEST   CATHOLIC   SOCIAL  THEORISTS. 


as  Friday  abstinence  from  meat,  the  Lenten  and  Advent 
fasts,  recitation  of  the  rosary,  regular  Mass  attendance — all 
of  these  practices  embedded  in  a  well-demarcated  liturgical 
year  with  its  own  rhythms,  special  observances,  feasts,  and 
symbolic  vestment  colors — Catholics  typically  have  taken 
an  entire  world  with  them  wherever  they  go.  The  Catholic 
boardinghouse  might  be  crowded  and  lacking  a  certain  pri- 
vacy, but  it  is  never  lonely.  The  single,  sole  self  of  the  Amer- 
ican Protestant  world  and  the  communal  self  of  the  Catholic 
world  gaze  at  each  other  in  mutual  incomprehension.  Belief 
in  direct  and  personal  revelation  permits  Protestants  to 
judge  matters  of  faith  and  morals  for  themselves;  Catholics 
rely  on  tradition.  The  former  meet  God — or  any  other  sort 
of  authority — face-to-face,  in  a  direct  encounter,  the  latter, 
only  through  the  mediation  of  the  Church.  Protestants  walk 
alone  with  God,  Catholics,  in  processions. 

Substantial  differences  between  Catholics  and  Jews 
notwithstanding,  I  would  suggest  that  similar  attitudes  to- 
ward community,  ritual,  and  tradition  result  in  Catholics 
and  Jews  being  closer  to  each  other  in  their  thinking  about 
these  matters  than  are  Protestants  and  Jews,  and  for  that 
matter,  Catholics  and  Protestants. 

THE    EMPHASIS    IN     CATHOLIC    THEOLOGY    ON    THE 

human  body  represents  the  second  factor  that  helps  to  ac- 
count for  the  traditionally  Catholic  character  of  the  Ameri- 

left:  Machine  shop,  circa  1930 


I  mean  an  acquired  and  steady  disposition,  a  manner  of 
being — what  Tocqueville  implied  in  his  lovely  and  powerful 
phrase,  "habits  of  the  heart."  Catholicism  understands  hu- 
mans as  self-constituting  beings:  Every  act  in  which  we  en- 
gage constitutes  us,  makes  us  to  be  in  a  certain  way  and, 
when  perpetually  done,  shapes  our  character,  orients  and 
fixes  our  understanding,  and  determines  our  identity.  We 
are  what  we  do.  As  Aristotle  described  it,  our  habits  "cut  a 
groove"  in  us,  a  notion  brain  researchers  since  have  con- 
firmed. Catholicism  historically  has  paid  a  lot  of  attention 
to  the  day-to-day  details  of  life  because  this  is  where  we  live 
and  make  of  ourselves  what  we  are,  and  because  our  habitu- 
al actions  determine  the  range  of  other  actions  that  we  like- 
ly will  undertake. 

The  third  factor  unites  the  first  two:  the  presence  of  a 
Catholic  social  thought  tradition,  a  body  of  teachings  that 
has  its  roots  in  the  early  1 9th  century  and  which  began  as  a 
reaction  to  the  extreme  and  doctrinaire  individualism  of  the 
Enlightenment.  From  the  start,  Catholic  social  thought  has 
concentrated  on  two  areas,  work  and  its  impact  on  the  hu- 
mans who  perform  it,  and  the  creation  and  maintenance  of 
what  we  today  call  "mediating  institutions,"  those  bodies — 
unions,  sodalities,  fraternal  and  caritative  groups,  service 
and  political  organizations,  families,  religious  congregations 
and  societies,  etc. — that  stand  between  the  individual  and 
the  large  institutions  of  the  state  or  the  market. 

The  concern  of  Catholic  social  thought  with  work  grew 
out  of  myriad  efforts,  by  generations  of  activists  and  theo- 
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rists,  lay  and  clerical  alike,  to  address  what  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte early  on  referred  to  as  the  "social  question."  In  the 
wake  of  the  French  Revolution,  the  ancient  feudal  arrange- 
ments that  once  had  given  society  its  terms  and  relations 
were  swept  away  and  ruthlessly  suppressed.  The  hoi  de 
Chapelier,  for  example,  enacted  by  the  French  National  As- 
sembly in  1 79 1  and  not  repealed  until  late  in  the  1 9th  centu- 
ry, outlawed  guilds  and  all  other  forms  of  workers' 
associations  because  they  offended  the  notion  of  free  and  in- 
dividual agreement  between  worker  and  master. 

As  this  revolutionary  order  spread  across  Europe,  indi- 
viduals found  themselves  emancipated  from  the  bonds  that 


exercens  ("On  Human  Work"),  John  Paul  II  reviewed  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Catholic  social  tradition  and  emphasized 
that  "the  proper  subject  of  work  [is]  man."  Insisting  on  the 
priority  of  labor  over  capital  and  of  persons  over  things,  he 
condemned  every  form  of  "what  we  can  call  the  error  of 
economism,  that  of  considering  human  labor  solely  accord- 
ing to  its  economic  purpose."  This  encyclical,  incidentally, 
was  written  to  mark  the  90th  anniversary  of  the  first  papal 
social  encyclical,  Leo  XIIFs  Rerum  novarum  ("On  the  New 
Things"),  which  also  concentrated  on  work  and  championed 
both  the  right  of  employees  to  organize  and  the  social  neces- 
sity of  unions  and  other  forms  of  worker  associations. 


AS   THE    RABBIS    FRAMED    IT,   THROUGH    WORK,    HUMANS   ARE    GIVEN 

THE    PRIVILEGE   OF    PARTICIPATING    IN   THE   COMPLETION    OF   CREATION, 

AN    INSIGHT  THE   CATHOLIC   SOCIAL  TRADITION    HAS   ADOPTED. 


once  determined  their  place  in  life.  At  the  same  time,  the 
weak  found  themselves  placed  outside  the  web  of  duties  that 
once  sheltered  them  through  the  obligations  they  imposed 
on  the  strong.  Freed  from  the  land  and  other  customary 
strictures  and  obligations,  but  loosed  into  a  world  increas- 
ingly governed  by  the  rules  of  supply  and  demand  and  the 
terms  of  individual  agreement,  a  new  mass  of  people,  with- 
out property,  place,  legal  status,  or  protection,  arose — the 
working  class.  Finding  ways  to  give  these  individuals  legal 
recognition,  some  measure  of  security,  and  a  voice  in  socie- 
ty formed  the  core  of  the  social  question. 

THE  FIRST  PERSON  TO  USE  THE  WORD  PROLETARIAT 

to  describe  this  body  of  the  dispossessed  and  marginalized 
was  not  Karl  Marx  but  rather  Franz  von  Baader,  one  of  the 
most  important  social  philosophers  of  the  German  Roman- 
tic period  and  one  of  the  earliest  Catholic  social  theorists, 
who  employed  the  term  at  least  a  decade  before  Marx 
adopted  it.  The  word  originally  referred  to  the  lowest  class 
in  the  Roman  state  and  its  members'  only  wealth  (proles- 
offspring). 

In  Catholic  social  thinking,  the  term  proletariat  always 
has  signified  far  more  than  a  condition  of  material  poverty.  It 
refers  to  a  condition  of  inner  impoverishment,  as  well,  that 
can  be  brought  about  by  social,  political,  or  economic  orders 
that  instrumentalize  human  work,  teaching  individuals  to 
understand  their  worth,  purposes,  and  activities  simply  in 
instrumental  terms.  In  his  1981  social  encyclical,  Laborem 


In  recognizing  that  "work  is  for  man,  and  not  man  for 
work,"  John  Paul  II  reflected  the  Church's  long-standing 
concern  with  habit:  In  performing  work,  we  literally  are 
performing  ourselves.  Work  "bears  a  particular  mark  of 
man  and  of  humanity,  the  mark  of  a  person  operating  with- 
in a  community,"  he  wrote  in  Laborem  exercens.  As  the  Rab- 
bis framed  it,  through  work,  humans  are  given  the  unique 
privilege  of  participating  in  the  completion  of  creation,  an 
insight  the  Catholic  social  tradition  has  adopted.  Deliberat- 
ing, judging,  and  choosing  constitute  the  most  human  of 
acts.  Consequently,  the  social  thought  tradition  long  has 
supported  the  creation  of  opportunities  for  employees  at  all 
levels  to  participate  in  decision-making.  For  example,  as 
early  as  the  1840s,  German  Catholic  social  theorists  and 
activists  supported  the  creation  of  joint  employee/employer 
works  councils  (Betriebsrate),  now  a  core  feature  of  the  Ger- 
man and  European  employment  law  regimes.  From  the 
1860s  onward,  the  Catholic  social  tradition  has  given  un- 
broken support  for  the  formation  of  unions  and  collective 
bargaining. 

Beyond  the  workplace  too,  Catholic  social  thought 
throughout  its  development  has  emphasized  the  creation 
and  maintenance  of  what  Edmund  Burke  would  have  called 
"little  platoons" — associations  of  all  sorts,  religious  and  oth- 
erwise, that  ground  individuals  in  constructive  action  and 
might  appropriately  be  called  "structures  of  solidarity." 

right:  Unidentified  factory,  1939 
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photograph:  Carl  Mydans/Time  &  Life  Pictures/Getty  Images 
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NEARLY    50     YEARS     AGO,     THE    LABOR    HISTORIAN 

Marc  Karson  observed  that  "the  political  philosophy  advo- 
cated for  labor  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  was  quite 
similar"  to  the  philosophy  of  the  U.  S.  labor  movement.  This 
was  no  coincidence.  Catholic  social  thought  reached 
Catholic  workers  in  numerous  ways.  These  included  dioce- 
san newspapers  and  a  cascade  of  other  Catholic  publica- 
tions, many  of  which  were  distributed  through  parishes.  The 
social  thought  tradition  also  was  transmitted  through  more 
than  100  "labor  colleges,"  many  of  which  were  conducted  by 
Jesuits.  These  schools  provided  union  members  instruction 
in  law,  contract  negotiation,  economics,  and  arbitration,  as 
well  as  in  social  ethics.  The  Catholic  social  tradition  also  was 
mediated  by  the  remarkable  and  widespread  tradition  of 
labor  priests,  men  like  Peter  Dietz,  John  Ryan,  Charles  Rice, 
John  Corridan,  Clement  Kern,  Francis  Haas,  George  Hig- 
gins,  and  Edward  Boyle,  who  had  close  contact  with  union 
members  and  leadership,  management  and  industry  leaders, 
and  politicians  including  Senator  Robert  Wagner  of  New 
York,  the  framer  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  often 
called  the  Wagner  Act. 

How  much  was  Senator  Wagner  influenced  by  Catholic 
social  thought?  It  is  difficult  to  say.  Nevertheless,  among 
Wagner's  papers  pertaining  to  the  drafting  of  the  NLRA  are 
two  heavily  annotated  copies  of  Pius  XFs  1931  social  en- 
cyclical, Quadragesimo  anno,  delivered  on  the  40th  anniver- 
sary of  Rerum  novarum.  Wagner  corresponded  with  Fr. 
Ryan,  and  he  had  extensive  contacts  with  Fr.  Haas,  who  in 
the  era  of  the  National  Recovery  Act  of  1933  served  as  a 
member  of  the  National  Labor  Board  (the  "old  Board")  and 
on  the  Advisory  Board  on  Labor  with  the  senator.  Wagner 
converted  to  Catholicism  in  the  late  1940s. 

Fr.  Haas,  for  his  part,  was  very  discreet  about  his  rela- 
tions with  politicians  and  very  cautious  about  drawing 
public  attention  to  what  he  called,  in  a  letter  written  in  Au- 
gust 1933,  "the  parallels  between  the  Encyclicals  and  the 
NRA."  "No  attempt  should  be  made,"  he  warned  his  corre- 
spondent, who  had  proposed  publishing  a  pamphlet  to  this 
effect,  "to  put  a  Catholic  imprimatur,  so  to  speak,  on  what 
a  good  many  people  regard  as  a  political  policy."  Haas  as- 
serted that  his  hesitancy  was  not  a  surrender  to  the  idea, 
held  by  many,  that  the  Church  should  not  speak  on  indus- 
trial and  economic  questions.  Rather,  he  feared  that  attacks 
on  the  Roosevelt  administration  would  extend  to  the 
Church  and  compromise  the  Church's  ability  to  speak  on 
social  issues,  while  animosity  toward  the  Church  would 
imperil  the  legislation. 

The  NLRA  embodies  many  influences,  to  be  sure,  and 
represents  the  product  of  many  hands.  Nevertheless,  the 
views  engrained  in  the  Catholic  social  thought  tradition  help 
to  illuminate  and  explain  its  provisions.  They  also  help  to 
elucidate  the  predominately  Catholic  character  of  the  Amer- 


ican labor  movement.  The  NLRA  marks  the  only  place  in 
our  otherwise  highly  individualistic  legal  system  where  the 
law  attempts  to  enhance  individual  status  through  the  de- 
fense and  maintenance  of  groups. 

IT  BEARS  OBSERVING  HERE  THAT  WERE  IT  NOT  FOR 

the  leadership  of  the  African- American  Protestant  church- 
es, there  would  have  been  no  Civil  Rights  Act  and  no  Title 
VII. 

For  an  illustration  of  the  language  that  moved  this  coun- 
try, I  would  suggest  a  rereading  of  the  Rev.  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.'s  Letter  from  a  Birmingham  Jail  of  April  16,  1963. 
The  letter  is  not  couched  in  the  language  of  rights  so  much  as 
in  biblical  language  and  imagery.  The  claims  it  makes — the 
claims  the  civil  rights  movement  made  on  the  United 
States — are  moral  and  religious.  As  Dr.  King  suggests,  the 
equal  rights  embodied  in  law  derive  from  our  obligation  to 
recognize  that  we  are  all  children  of  God: 

A  just  law  is  a  man-made  code  that  squares  with  the  moral 
law  or  the  law  of  God.  An  unjust  law  is  a  code  that  is  out  of 
harmony  with  the  moral  law.  To  put  it  in  the  terms  of  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas:  An  unjust  law  is  a  human  law  that  is  not 
rooted  in  eternal  law  and  natural  law.  Any  law  that  uplifts 
human  personality  is  just.  Any  law  that  degrades  human  per- 
sonality is  unjust.  All  segregation  statutes  are  unjust  because 
segregation  distorts  the  soul  and  damages  the  personality.  It 
gives  the  segregator  a  false  sense  of  superiority  and  the  seg- 
regated a  false  sense  of  inferiority.  Segregation,  to  use  the 
terminology  of  the  Jewish  philosopher  Martin  Buber,  substi- 
tutes an  "I-it"  relationship  for  an  "I-thou"  relationship  and 
ends  up  relegating  persons  to  the  status  of  things.  Hence  seg- 
regation is  not  only  politically,  economically,  and  sociologi- 
cally unsound,  it  is  morally  wrong  and  sinful. 

Later  in  the  letter,  King  wrote  that  he  had  heard  "numer- 
ous southern  religious  leaders  admonish  their  worshipers  to 
comply  with  a  desegregation  decision  because  it  is  the  law," 
which  left  him  disappointed  because  "I  have  longed  to  hear 
white  ministers  declare:  'Follow  this  decree  because  integra- 
tion is  morally  right  and  because  the  Negro  is  your  brother.' " 
King  called  on  white  church  leadership  to  act  not  as  a  mere 
"thermometer"  of  popular  opinion  but  as  "a  thermostat  that 
transform [s]  the  mores  of  society."  From  a  divided  and  un- 
just society,  he  aimed  to  build,  as  he  said  elsewhere,  a 
"Beloved  Community."  And  to  the  extent  that  Title  VII  and 
other  civil  rights  legislation  have  become  a  bare  contest  of 
rights,  I  think  they  have  lost  much  of  the  moral  force  that 
once  illuminated  them. 

Now,  it  is  true  enough,  as  the  distinguished  legal  histori- 
an Helmut  Coing  has  observed,  that  common  law  and  civil 
law  represent  the  only  two  legal  systems  the  world  has 
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known  that  are  not  direct  expressions  of  a  religious  system. 
It  is  also  true,  however,  as  he  notes,  that  both  systems 
throughout  their  history  have  been  in  a  constant  conversa- 
tion with  religious  sources  and  insights.  "No  one,"  Coing 
writes,  "knows  better  than  the  jurist  the  weaknesses  of  a  so- 
cial system  in  which  the  law  prevails.  No  one  knows  better 
that  the  law  only  can  function  in  a  framework  of  moral  and 
religious  relations." 

Law  alone  is  a  hollow  structure:  Without  more,  it  is 
only  an  expression  of  power.  Raw  power  may  for  a  time 
oppress,  but  it  does  not  serve  as  a  stable  basis  for  the  on- 
going cooperation  that  a  social  order  requires  and  that  a 


LABOR     AND     EMPLOYMENT     LAW     SYSTEMS     EVERY- 

where  are  in  crisis.  Unions  and  collective  bargaining  repre- 
sent endangered  species,  and  as  these  social  institutions 
have  collapsed,  the  systems  of  dispute  resolution  and  partic- 
ipation in  workplace  decision-making  they  ground  have 
weakened  as  well.  These  developments  have  not  only  oc- 
curred in  the  United  States.  For  example,  the  instability  of 
collective  bargaining  structures  in  Germany  threatens  its 
highly  successful  works  councils  system  (a  system,  inciden- 
tally, that  originally  was  sponsored  by  management).  Mean- 
while, income  inequality  across  major  democracies, 
including  our  own,  continues  to  grow,  as  does  job  instabili- 


CATHOLICISM    UNDERSTANDS    HUMANS   AS    S  E  L  F- C  O  N  STI  TUT  I  N  G 
BEINGS:    EVERY  ACT   IN   WHICH   WE    ENGAGE   SHAPES   OUR   CHARACTER  AND 
ORIENTS   AND    FIXES   OUR    UNDERSTANDING.   WE   ARE   WHAT  WE    DO. 


legal  order  should  regularize.  "How  many  divisions  does 
the  Pope  have?"  Stalin  famously  asked.  More,  it  turns  out, 
than  he  thought,  and  they  operated  in  a  way  and  with  an 
effectiveness  that  he  could  not  imagine.  The  Solidarity 
union  movement  in  Poland,  the  People  Power  revolution  in 
the  Philippines,  Gandhi's  movement  in  India,  and  King's 
in  the  United  States  all  demonstrate  the  authentically 
human  demand  for  a  reasonable  order.  They  also  reveal 
the  extraordinary  changes  that  a  solidarity  of  consciences 
can  produce. 

Tocqueville  observed  that  the  mores  of  a  people  are  more 
important  than  their  laws.  I  might  note  further  that  when 
the  mores  collapse,  the  law  is  impotent  to  hold  an  order  to- 
gether. We  might  wish  it  otherwise.  But,  as  the  German 
constitutional  scholar  and  former  member  of  Germany's 
constitutional  court  Ernst-Wolfgang  Bockenforde  rather 
starkly  has  reminded  us,  "the  liberal,  secularized  state  lives 
from  requirements  that  it  itself  cannot  guarantee." 

Religion  really  is  that  hound  that  we  are  unable  to  flee. 
Religion  is  that  for  the  sake  of  which  one  does  everything 
else.  Just  as  nobody  gets  away  without  a  religion,  no  legal 
system  ever  can  escape  raising  religious  questions:  What  do 
we  most  value?  How  should  we  live?  What  are  our  lives  for? 
What  is  my  relation  to  others  and  what,  if  anything,  do  I  owe 
them?  What  social,  political,  legal,  and  economic  orders 
shall  we  have,  and  why?  Our  answers  to  these  questions  de- 
termine who  we  are,  and  we  constantly  are  in  the  process  of 
responding  to  them. 


ty,  with  its  attendant  ramifications  for  other  social  institu- 
tions like  the  family. 

As  these  established  employment  regimes  crumple, 
nothing  has  appeared  to  replace  them  but  simple  contrac- 
tual ordering.  Across  the  world  and  in  varying  degrees,  we 
are  edging  back,  at  times  by  default  and  at  times  by  design, 
to  the  legal  framework  of  the  1 9th  century,  with  its  roots  in 
the  doctrinaire  individualism  that  informed  the  Enlighten- 
ment. Increasingly,  individuals  are  treated  as  so  many  in- 
strumental profit  centers,  mostly  fungible  and  fully 
disposable. 

It  is  time  for  a  new  conversation  between  the  law  and  re- 
ligion about  the  character  of  work  and  its  impact  on  the  indi- 
vidual who  performs  it,  as  well  as  renewed  thinking  about 
what  kinds  of  economic  and  work  relationships  will  sustain 
democracies  and  contribute  to  humanity's  flourishing.  We 
might  start  this  conversation  from  the  perspective  that 
"work  is  for  man  and  not  man  for  work,"  and  with  the  real- 
ization that  work  is  a  transitive  activity  that  may  begin  with 
some  limited  task  or  goal,  but  that  ends  in  the  constitution  of 
the  person  who  performs  it  and  thereby  of  society.  Work  is 
inherently  social  and  moral.  It  is,  after  all,  how  the  majority 
of  us  spend  the  majority  of  our  lives.  ■ 

Thomas  C.  Kohler  is  a  professor  at  Boston  College  Law  School,  where 
he  teaches  labor  and  employment  law.  His  essay  is  drawn  from  the 
annual  Piper  /memorial  Lecture,  which  he  delivered  at  Chicago-Kent 
School  of  Law  last  March.  The  full  version  is  due  to  appear  in  the 
Chicago  Kent  Law  Review. 
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The  layman 

by  William  Bole 

Marco  Impagliazzo,  president 
of  the  Community  of  Sant'Egidio 


October  4  was  the  Feast  of  St.  Francis 
of  Assisi,  perfect  timing  for  a  visit  to 
Chestnut  Hill  by  Marco  Impagliazzo, 
president  of  the  40-year-old  Community 
of  Sant'Egidio,  an  international  movement 
of  Catholic  lay  people  dedicated  to  prayer 
and  friendship  with  the  poor.  In  the  early 
1 990s,  the  community,  based  in  Rome, 
was  doing  charitable  work  in  Mozambique 
when  its  volunteers  began  shuttling  be- 
tween rebels  and  the  governing  regime, 
long  mired  in  a  vicious  civil  war.  Sixteen 
years  of  strife  had  taken  the  lives  of  an  es- 
timated one  million  people,  and  experts  in 
international  conflict  resolution  say  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  more  would  have  per- 
ished, if  not  for  the  peace  treaty  mediated 
over  two  years  by  Sant'Egidio  (with  help 
from  the  Italian  government)  and  signed 
in  Rome  on  October  4,  1992,  Feast  of  St. 
Francis  of  Assisi. 

Fifteen  years  later,  to  the  day,  Impagli- 


azzo was  greeted  at  Boston  College  by  an 
overflowing,  multigenerational  crowd  in 
Gasson  100,  where  he  delivered  a  lecture 
titled,  "A  Church  of  All  Especially  a 
Church  of  the  Poor,"  echoing  a  radio  mes- 
sage by  Pope  John  XXIII  in  1962.  The 
Sant'Egidio  leader  spoke  often  of  St. 
Francis,  bowing,  as  he  did,  in  the  direction 
of  the  front  row  to  his  left,  where  there  sat 
a  bearded  man  wearing  a  red  cap  and  a 
brown  Franciscan  robe.  That  was  Cardinal 
Sean  O'Malley,  OFM  Cap,  of  Boston,  who 
gave  what  was  billed  as  a  "response"  to  the 
lecture  by  Impagliazzo  but  was  more  like  a 
homiletic  reflection  on  the  least  of  these. 

The  whole  scene,  including  the  scores 
of  young  men  and  women  who  turned 
out  that  night,  was  suggestive  of  how  well 
the  Catholic  Church  has  been  propagat- 
ing its  message  about  the  poor  ever  since 
the  time  of  "The  Good  Pope"  John.  Some 
say  Catholic  leaders  have  done  a  better 
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A  Monday  night  prayer  meeting  at  St.  Columbkille  Church,  Brighton.  At  far  right  is  BC  graduate  student  Sarah  Moses;  on  her  lap  is  Isabel,  daughter  of  Kerri  Marmol  '01. 


job  of  this  than  perhaps  they  themselves 
intended.  If  we  are  to  believe  the  sociolo- 
gists and  their  opinion  surveys,  young 
adult  Catholics  tend  to  say  that  serving 
the  poor  is  more  important  than  any 
other  aspect  of  their  faith,  including  Mass 
attendance  and  certainly  including  the 
Church's  teachings  regarding  sexual 
ethics.  During  a  brownies-and-coffee 
reception  following  the  lecture,  Dana 
Clasby  '06  echoed  her  Catholic  cohorts. 
"To  me,  service  to  the  poor  is  what  makes 
the  Church  alive.  It  makes  it  a  living  faith, 
instead  of  just  words  and  doctrines," 
said  Clasby,  now  a  graduate  student  in 
the  Institute  of  Religious  Education  and 
Pastoral  Ministry,  which  cosponsored 
the  lecture  with  the  Church  in  the  2 1  st 
Century  Center. 

Clasby  is  not  a  member  of  Sant'Egidio, 
though  a  pivotal  crew  of  BC  graduates  are; 
five  of  them  started  praying  together  as 


students  on  the  Heights  in  1998,  before 
launching  Sant'Egidio  of  Boston,  which 
now  has  50  members  and  reaches  out  to 
the  poor  and  elderly  in  nursing  homes  and 
housing  projects.  Like  the  other  50,000 
members  whom  Sant'Egidio  counts  in  70 
countries,  the  Boston  members  are  a  com- 
munity but  not  a  live-in  community.  They 
keep  their  day  jobs  and  reside  in  their  own 
homes,  coming  together  three  nights  a 
week  for  sung  prayer  and  Gospel  readings, 
apart  from  their  hours  spent  each  week 
visiting  with  the  poor.  They  emphatically 
do  not  see  themselves  as  conducting  a 
service  program.  It's  not  volunteering,  says 
Kerri  Marmol  '01,  one  of  the  original  BC 
five  and  the  mother  of  two  small  children, 
who  finds  time  to  accompany  elderly 
people  on  doctor's  appointments — "it's 
really  friendship."  Marmol  is  typical  of 
Sant'Egidio  members  in  the  United 
States — urban  and  educated,  clustering 


around  chapters  in  New  York  City, 
Berkeley,  Washington,  D.C.,  Minneapo- 
lis-St.  Paul,  and  South  Bend,  Indiana,  in 
addition  to  Boston. 

Impagliazzo  seemed  to  be  speaking  for 
Marmol  when  he  declared  during  his  lec- 
ture, "The  poor  are  stealing  the  heart  of  the 
Church  today.  The  poor  are  not  customers 
of  the  Church.  They  are  part  of  its  mys- 
tery." Being  close  to  them,  he  professed,  is 
"an  unfailing  guarantee  of  salvation." 
Impagliazzo,  who  was  1 5  years  old  when 
he  joined  Sant'Egidio  in  Rome  in  1977, 
wasted  little  rime  getting  to  the  Parable  of 
the  Last  Judgment,  in  which  Jesus  tells  his 
followers  that  what  they  do  for  the  hungry, 
the  thirsty,  the  naked,  the  ill,  the  stranger, 
and  the  imprisoned,  they  do  for  him. 
"These  are  the  roots  of  my  speech  here 
tonight  in  these  prestigious  surroundings 
at  Boston  College,"  he  said.  Now  a  profes- 
sor of  modern  history  at  the  University  of 
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Perugia  in  central  Italy,  Impagliazzo  spent 
much  of  his  hour-long  lecture  providing 
what  he  described  as  "a  few  historical 
notes"  about  charity.  He  began  with  the 
early  Christians  who  shared  all,  before  he 
sailed  through  the  Middle  Ages,  lifting  up 
St.  Francis  as  "the  most  eloquent  expres- 
sion" of  both  charity  and  its  more  illustri- 
ous relative,  voluntary  poverty.  Then  he 
spoke  of  how  poverty  "lost  its  sacred  char- 
acter" in  the  early  modern  era,  as  civil 
authorities  began  figuring  out  ways  of  sep- 
arating the  poor  from  others,  through  such 
inventions  as  public  hospitals  and  laws  that 
limited  public  begging. 

"Charity  entered  the  20th  century  with 
dynamism  and  energy,"  said  the  history 
professor,  pointing  to  movements  of  soli- 
darity with  oppressed  workers,  but  the 
charitable  impulse,  which  is  love,  was 
smothered  as  Christians  bayoneted  each 
other  on  battlefields  and  as  Jews  were 
gassed  in  concentration  camps. 

Reading  closely  from  a  text  in  his  halting 
English,  Impagliazzo  called  his  audience's 
attention  to  a  "globalization  of  charity" 
under  way  today,  a  movement  of  conscience 
around  issues  like  hunger  and  the  death 
penalty  (which  Sant'Egidio  is  campaigning 
against,  alongside  other  organizations  such 
as  Amnesty  International).  But  he's  not 
nearly  as  optimistic  as  those  words  would 
suggest.  Speaking  of  injustice  and  disre- 
spect for  human  life  and  dignity  abroad  in 
the  world  today,  he  said,  "The  general  situa- 
tion is  disturbing" —  although  he  was  more 
upbeat  about  Christians,  who  are  "experts 
in  solidarity,"  as  he  styled  it,  and  are  called 
to  "keep  the  world  from  being  arrogant  in 
its  happiness."  Cardinal  O'Malley  struck 
similar  countercultural  notes,  intoning 
against  a  world  that  is  "ever-more  individu- 
alistic, addicted  to  entertainment,  [and] 
materialistic." 

QUESTIONS  FROM  THE  AUDIENCE 

indicated  that  at  least  some  Catholics  and 
their  institutions  could  use  a  refresher 
course  in  solidarity.  And  Impagliazzo,  now 
speaking  in  Italian  through  a  translator, 
gave  answers  that  seemed  cast  less  from 
his  somewhat  abstract  talk  and  more  from 
his  distinct  commitments  as  a  Sant'Egidio 
leader.  (The  cardinal  had  slipped  out 
before  the  Q&A.) 

When  one  man  said  that  Catholic 


parochial  schools  were  becoming  havens 

for  the  well-to-do,  that  this  was  a  "scandal," 

and  that  the  Church  should  sell 

off  the  schools,  Impagliazzo  gave  a  few 

sympathetic  nods.  He  said  Sant'Egidio  has 

tried  for  years  to  get  Catholic  schools  in 

Italy  to  reach  out  to  gypsy  children, 

but  he  doesn't  think  the  answer  is  to  sell  off 

everything.  "It's  a  long  process,"  he  said, 

adding  that  the  real  answer  is  to  continue 

trying  to  open  the  doors  for  the  outcasts. 

When  a  younger  man  asked  what  he,  a 
busy,  affluent  American  with  responsibili- 
ties toward  his  own  children,  could  do  to 
"break  down  the  structures"  that  margin- 
alize the  poor,  Impagliazzo  gave  another 
understanding  nod.  He  said  the  man 
should  not  apologize  for  tending  to  his 
own  family's  needs  above  all,  but  he  could 


also  befriend  just  one  poor  person.  "If  you 
want  ten  [poor  friends],  that's  good. 
Twenty?  That's  even  better,"  Impagliazzo 
said  in  Italian.  "But  the  important  thing  is 
for  the  poor  to  be  part  of  your  life." 

Fifteen  years  ago,  being  friends  with  the 
poor  of  Mozambique  meant  helping  to  end 
a  murderous  conflict.  More  recently,  the 
Sant'Egidio  community  has  been  drawn 
into  another  war,  against  the  HIV/ AIDS 
pandemic  in  Africa.  Pushing  governments 
to  do  more,  the  community  acts  on  its  own 
as  well,  bringing  antiretroviral  drugs  and 
other  lifesaving  supplies  to  30,000  of  its 
friends  across  the  continent.  ■ 

William  Bole  is  a  writer  based  in  Massachu- 
setts. Marco  Impagliazzo's  talk  may  be 
viewed  at  www.bc.edu/frontrow. 


The  church  on  the  way 


by  Paul  Elie 


From  a  C21  book  about  hope,  thoughts  at  an  open  door 


There  are  400  churches  in  Rome,  and 
San  Giuseppe  della  Lungara  has  got 
to  be  one  of  the  ordinariest.  The  Counter- 
Reformation  front  shoehorned  into  a 
block  of  apartments;  the  iron  banister  bent 
into  submission  by  20  generations  of  old 
hands;  the  pair  of  green  doors  at  the  top  of 
chipped  and  slanted  stone  steps  blackened 
by  exhaust  from  passing  motorini — all  are 
standard,  and  grim  enough  to  banish  any 
illusions  about  the  vitality  of  the  city  and 
the  Church  headquartered  there. 

The  right  door  is  held  open  by  a  loop  of 
string.  Past  it  is  a  plain  pine  booth  of  a 
vestibule,  the  knots  in  the  wood  an  oddly 
rustic  touch  amid  the  soot  and  stone.  You 
push  a  small  door  till  a  coiled  spring 
strains  open,  and  go  in. 

Inside,  this  church  is  cool  and  dark, 
musty  like  an  unfinished  basement,  and  so 


deserted  as  to  seem  abandoned.  There  are 
no  windows,  no  chandeliers,  only  some 
spotlights  at  the  corners  just  bright 
enough  to  show  what  is  where.  A  number 
of  wood-and-glass  dioramas  depicting 
scenes  in  the  life  of  Christ  protrude  like 
birdhouses  overhead.  To  each  side  and  up 
front — "up  at  the  holy  end,"  as  Philip 
Larkin  put  it — are  altars  with  ropes 
swagged  across  them,  museum-style. 
There  are  no  signs  of  recent  life  here:  no 
stray  missals  or  dried  palm  fronds,  no 
tracts  or  collection  envelopes,  no  left- 
behind  umbrellas  or  wads  of  gum  or  chil- 
dren's toys  or  printed  bulletins  reporting 
on  how  many  people  came  to  church  last 
Sunday. 

Even  as  old  churches  go,  this  one  is 
dispiriting,  at  least  by  the  usual  measures. 
Yet  it  became  for  me  a  place  of  hope  dur- 
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ing  the  bright  spring  days  when.a  new 
pope  was  elected — became  a  reason  for 
hope  when  that  virtue,  grounded  more 
than  any  of  the  others  in  human  weakness 
and  dependence,  was  being  crowded  out 
by  triumphalism  on  one  side  and  dismay 
on  the  other. 

I  happened  upon  the  church  for  the 
first  time  on  the  Saturday  after  the  con- 
clave. Sent  by  the  Atlantic,  I  had  been  in 
Rome  two  weeks  earlier  to  attend  John 
Paul  IFs  funeral,  staying  in  a  pilgrim  house 
in  the  old  historic  center.  Now  I  returned 
for  a  long  weekend  to  see  Joseph 
Ratzinger — the  name  Benedict  hadn't 
taken  hold  yet — invested  as  pope  and  to 
attend,  with  several  thousand  others,  his 
first  press  conference.  I  arrived  that 
Saturday  morning  with  just  enough  time 
to  gain  entry  to  a  friend's  vacant  apart- 
ment in  Trastevere,  disinter  a  suit  from  a 
garment  bag,  and  walk  the  mile  to  the 
Vatican.  In  fact,  I  had  a  little  more  than 
enough  time,  and  it  was  as  if  to  redeem 
this  pleasure  that  I  ducked  into  the  church 
whose  green  door  stood  open. 

In  the  darkness,  I  was  at  once  calmed 
and  moved.  Here  was  a  church  that — rare 
thing  in  Rome — was  a  church  and  nothing 
more:  not  the  site  of  a  saint  or  a  refashioned 
pagan  temple  or  the  base  of  a  religious 
order  or  the  titular  church  of  a  prominent 
cardinal.  A  Roman  church  reduced  to 
essences,  it  offered  the  meditatory  aids 
associated — often  in  sinister  ways — with 
the  Church  of  Rome,  as  the  controversial- 
ists once  called  it.  The  dioramas  dramatiz- 
ing Christ's  Passion  were  out  of  reach  but 
not  out  of  sight,  and  clearly  had  been 
expertly  constructed.  The  roped-off  altars 
were  fronted  by  signs  warning  questo 

ALTARE  E  ALLARMATO  (THIS  ALTAR  IS 

alarmed),  and  yet  they  looked  like  altars 
in  a  Christian  church,  not  Noguchi  tables 
or  skinny-legged  xylophones.  Here  was  a 
church  for — well,  for  what  I  was  doing 
now:  kneeling  and  bowing  my  head  and 
praying  for  the  Lord's  guidance  in  the  work 
I  had  come  to  Rome  to  do. 

Benedict  was  invested  as  pope,  and  I 
returned  to  Rome  once  more,  this  time  set- 
tling in  Trastevere  with  my  family  to  write 
an  article  about  how  he  had  come  to  occupy 
the  papal  office.  On  foot,  the  via  della 
Lungara  is  the  most  direct  route  from 
Trastevere  to  the  Vatican,  and  I  passed  that 


old  church  nearly  every  morning  in  the 
weeks  to  follow,  on  the  way  to  appoint- 
ments with  members  of  the  Curia.  As  often 
as  not,  I  went  inside — computer  in  back- 
pack, can  of  lemon  soda  protruding  from 
pants  pocket — and  conceived  a  quick 
prayer. 

It  was  some  weeks  before  I  learned  the 
name  of  the  church,  and  its  translation: 
something  like  St.  Joseph's  in  the  Road 


these  two  arches,  which  stand  steadfastly 
at  its  ends  as  if  constructed  out  of  chil- 
dren's blocks,  was  one  of  the  first  roads 
laid  out  in  the  Italian  Renaissance,  planned 
to  offer  the  pilgrim  a  straight  shot  to  St. 
Peter's;  and  in  the  centuries  to  follow  it 
became  one  of  the  most  traveled  routes  in 
the  Christian  world. 

Today,  though,  the  main  road  to  and 
from  Vatican  City  is  the  Lungotevere,  a 


There  it  stood,  a  survivor,  its  door  held  back  with  that 
piece  of  string  even  when  nobody  was 
around,  so  that  it  might  witness  the  life  passing 
before  it,  and  welcome  a  pilgrim. 


that  Runs  Along  (lungo  means  along),  or 
St.  Joe's  on  the  Way. 

What  drew  me  back  to  that  particular 
church  then,  and  what  draws  me  back  to  it 
now  as  a  sign  of  hope?  At  the  time,  the 
nature  of  its  attraction  seemed  obvious.  In 
my  reporting,  I  was  passing  through  some 
of  the  most  exalted  spots  in  Rome:  St. 
Peter's  Basilica,  the  old  monastic  churches 
on  the  Aventine  Hill,  the  mosaic-bedecked 
basilica  of  Santa  Maria  in  Trastevere.  But 
St.  Joe's  on  the  Way  was  a  "regular" 
church,  one  not  burdened  by  symbolic 
greatness.  And  it  was  an  empty,  quiet, 
peaceful  church — one  where,  even  more 
than  in  the  perfectly  austere  spaces  of 
Santa  Sabina  and  the  like,  it  was  possible  to 
feel  oneself  in  communion  with  Catholics 
worldwide,  the  living  and  the  dead,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  feel  alone  with  God. 

Certainly  its  ordinariness  was  part  of 
its  appeal.  But  surely  there  was  more  to  it 
than  that. 

Over  time,  on  those  morning  walks 
from  Trastevere  to  the  Vatican,  I  realized 
that  the  church  is  halfway  between  the  two 
districts — the  one  an  old  working  people's 
redoubt,  now  a  bohemian  quarter,  marked 
by  a  delicate  late  medieval  arch;  the  other 
the  seat  of  the  Church  and  the  magnet  for 
pilgrims  from  all  over  the  world,  marked 
by  a  broad  stone  arch  set  into  the  brown 
brick  of  the  wall  that  is  the  border  of  Vati- 
can territory.  The  road  that  runs  between 


broad  boulevard  built  in  the  Mussolini  era. 
Alongside  it,  the  via  della  Lungara  has  the 
feel  of  an  alley  or  service  road — buckled, 
grimy,  made  clamorous  by  the  engines  of 
small  trucks  and  military  vehicles  and 
shortcut-seeking  motorbikes.  Just  as  the 
Tiber,  once  a  flowing  river,  is  now  more 
like  a  catch  basin  for  Rome's  runoff,  so  the 
via  della  Lungara  is  a  drain  for  traffic 
sloughed  off  by  the  more  scenic 
Lungotevere. 

Likewise  the  Church  of  St.  Joseph  on 
the  Road  that  Runs  Along.  For  centuries, 
it  served  pilgrims  en  route  to  St.  Peter's. 
Now  I  suspect  it  serves  mainly  people 
from  the  neighborhood — a  neighborhood 
that,  like  Italy  as  a  whole,  probably  claims 
fewer  observant  Catholics  with  each  pass- 
ing year. 

Over  time,  my  work  writing  about  the 
life  of  the  Church  in  Rome  had  made  a  pil- 
grim of  me,  and  over  time  the  via  della 
Lungara  and  the  church  on  it  came  to  sug- 
gest something  important  about  the  pil- 
grimage. Left  behind,  the  church  had  also 
been  left  untouched  by  the  forces  usually 
taken  for  signs  of  life  in  the  Catholic 
world — and  taken  for  news  by  the  people 
who  write  about  the  Church.  Save  for  the 
orientation  of  the  high  altar,  it  had  not 
been  renewed  by  Vatican  II,  for  as  far  as  I 
could  tell  it  had  no  windows  to  open.  Nor 
had  it  been  restored  by  John  Paul  II,  on 
whose  watch  Rome's  more  illustrious 
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churches  were  made  to  sparkle  again,  the 
better  to  symbolize  the  restoration  of 
Catholic  orthodoxy.  Its  spot  at  the  mid- 
point between  Trastevere  and  the  Vatican 
was  no  metaphor  for  a  contest  between 
worldly  playground  and  clerical  fortress; 
the  warning  signs  and  alarms  at  the  altars 
were  not  emblems  of  the  exclusion  of 
women  or  married  men  from  the  priest- 
hood, just  precautionary  measures  put  in 
place  so  the  church  could  be  left  open. 

And  open  it  was,  morning  after  morn- 
ing. There  it  stood,  a  survivor,  its  door 
held  back  with  that  piece  of  string  even 
when  nobody  was  around,  so  that  it  might 
witness  the  life  passing  before  it — and  wel- 
come a  pilgrim  from  time  to  time. 

In  the  books  about  the  Church  written 
when  the  gulf  with  Protestantism  was 
widest,  the  Church  of  Rome  is  character- 
ized by  its  fixity.  The  Church  is  an 
absolute,  a  feature  on  the  landscape,  a  port 
(as  John  Henry  Newman  had  it)  where 
every  ship  ought  to  call. 

I  remember  reading  Newman's 
Apologia  as  a  young  man  in  the  1980s  and 
being  left  bewildered,  for  the  Church  of 
my  experience  was  characterized  not  by 
fixity,  but  by  change.  It  was  to  this  sense  of 
constant  and  tumultuous  change  that  John 
Paul  sought  to  respond.  But  to  have  spent 
any  time  in  Rome  in  recent  years  is  to  have 
become  aware  that  the  era  of  John  Paul 
also  was  characterized  by  change  in  the 
Church.  The  ever  greater  reach  of  the 
pope's  itinerary;  the  serial  drama  of  the 
2000  Jubilee;  the  reining  in  of  even  the 
most  temperate  postconciliar  initiatives; 
the  reshaping  of  the  cardinalate  so  as  to 
make  it  at  once  geographically  diverse  and 
theologically  uniform;  the  melodrama  of 
John  Paul's  last  illness  and  the  hullabaloo 
over  his  death — all  would  have  surprised 
his  predecessors.  Avery  Dulles  has  said 
that  each  epoch  in  the  Church's  life  can  be 
seen  as  having  a  single  overriding  preoccu- 
pation, and  that  the  20th  century  was  the 
"century  of  the  Church" — in  which  ques- 
tions about  the  nature  of  the  Church  were 
the  questions  for  Catholic  believers.  If  that 
is  the  case,  under  John  Paul  it  was  the  case 
right  up  to  the  end. 

Against  this  background  that  small, 
dark,  empty  church  on  the  grimy  old 
byway  seemed  to  me — and  seems  to  me 
now — a  reason  for  hope,  for  it  is  a  sign  of 


life  that  is  not  a  sign  of  change.  There  it 
stands,  unoccupied,  unsupervised,  but  still 
open — no  small  thing,  as  those  of  us  in  the 
big  cities  of  the  United  States  now  have 
special  reason  to  know. 

It  may  sound  as  if,  in  idealizing  such  a 
church,  I  am  hoping  for  a  Catholic  Church 
that  is  fixed  and  unchanging.  But  I  don't 
think  that  is  the  case.  I'd  say  that  I  hope, 
rather,  for  a  Church  in  which  the  life  of 
faith  is  not  so  often  conflated  with  a  yearn- 
ing for  change  in  the  Church,  whether 
toward  restoration  or  relaxation.  I  would 
hope,  in  other  words,  for  the  "century  of 
the  Church"  to  be  over,  and  for  some  other 
preoccupation  to  take  its  place.  Maybe  we 
are  now  in  the  century  of  history,  as 
Catholics  undertake  the  "pilgrimage  in 
time"  called  for  by  Vatican  II  in  the  1 960s 
and  called  forth  by  the  collapse  of  commu- 
nism two  decades  later.  Maybe  it  is  now  the 
century  of  women,  as  the  presence  of 
women  in  the  Church,  already  unmistak- 
able, shapes  the  Church's  life  in  the  face  of 
efforts  to  the  contrary.  Maybe  it  will  be  the 
century  of  the  Church  as  the  "salt  of  the 
earth,"  in  which  Catholics  go  forward 
together  with  other  Christians,  and  with 


Jews  and  Muslims  and  people  of  other 
faiths,  and  Catholicism  recognizes  that  it  is, 
at  least  sociologically,  one  religion  among 
many.  Each  of  these  would  bring  change — 
as  an  effect  of  Catholic  lives  fully  and  faith- 
fully lived. 

I  would  hope,  that  is,  for  the  Church  in 
search  of  itself  to  find  itself  as  the  Church 
on  the  way. 

I  knelt  in  the  back  of  the  church  once 
more.  The  roar  of  motorbikes  came 
through  the  open  door,  engines  revving  for 
the  straightaway.  The  church  itself  was 
quiet,  however.  I  might  have  prayed  just 
then  for  the  century  of  the  Church  to  pass. 
But  I  had  plenty  else  to  pray  for.  I  lowered 
my  head,  lofted  a  prayer  in  the  general 
direction  of  heaven,  and  set  out  for  my 
appointment  at  the  Vatican,  a  little  later 
than  I  had  expected.  ■ 

Paul  Elie  is  the  author  of  The  Life  You  Save 
May  Be  Your  Own:  An  American  Pilgrimage 
(2003).  His  essay  is  drawn  from  Take  Heart: 
Catholic  Writers  on  Hope  in  Our  Time  (2007), 
published  by  Boston  College's  Church  in  the 
21st  Century  Center.  The  book  may  be  or- 
dered at  a  discount  from  the  Boston  College 
Bookstore  via  www.bc.edu/bcm. 


More  about  "Take  Heart" 

The  idea  for  Take  Heart:  Catholic  Writers  on  Hope  in  Our  Time  grew  out  of  an  event 
held  at  Boston  College  on  September  30,  2002,  when  350  Boston-area  Catholics,  dis- 
traught over  evidence  of  sexual  abuse  and  cover-up  in  their  archdiocese,  packed  an 
auditorium  to  hear  four  theologians  discuss  "Laity  and  the  Governance  of  the  Church: 
Legitimate  Expectations."  Ben  Birnbaum,  editor  of  BCM  and  of  Take  Heart  was  there, 
and  writes  in  the  book's  introduction  of  an  audience  of  men  and  women  who  "stayed 
alert  in  their  places  for  an  hour  and  10  minutes  . . .  scribbling,  scribbling,  scribbling 
on  legal  pads  and  in  notebooks,  like  students  in  the  week  before  the  final  exam, 
worried  but  sure  of  the  possibilities,  taut  with  hope." 

Take  Heart  is  a  collection  of  essays  commissioned  of  35  writers— novelists,  poets, 
essayists,  journalists,  theologians,  philosophers,  a  documentarian,  even  a  former  pres- 
idential speechwriter.  Their  assignment:  to  "reflect  on  the  nature  of  hope  and  its 
sources  and  uses  in  our  time."  With  three  exceptions— what  Birnbaum  calls  "a  control 
group"  of  an  orthodox  priest,  a  rabbi,  and  a  Lutheran  minister— the  contributors  come 
steeped  in  the  Catholic  tradition  and  include  Kenneth  Woodward,  Valerie  Sayers, 
Timothy  Radcliffe,  James  Martin,  Ann  Wroe,  Lorenzo  Albacete,  Phyllis  Zagano,  Robert 
Royal,  and  Luke  Timothy  Johnson.  In  addition  to  Christian  theology,  their  reflections 
on  hope  draw  upon  stories  of  Spanish  anarchists,  bracelet  charms,  and  a  murder  in 
Central  America,  seeking  what  Radcliffe,  paraphrasing  Vaclav  Havel,  calls  the  belief 
not  that  things  will  turn  out  well,  but  that  they  will  "ultimately  be  found  to  have 
meaning."  The  book  joins  six  others  in  the  Church  in  the  21st  Century  Series.  For  more 
information  go  to  www.bc.edu/church21/publications.html.         —Anna  Marie  Murphy 
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This  travel  Scrabble  board  belonged  to  Graham  Greene  (1904-91)  and  is  part  of  the  Burns  Library's 
extensive  Graham  Greene  Library  and  Archive.  The  novelist  was  an  avid  and  notorious  player.  In  "A 
Long  Game  of  Scrabble:  A  Memoir  of  Graham  Greene,"  printed  in  the  Paris  Review  in  1989,  the 
playwright  and  Ibsen  biographer  Michael  Meyer  recalled  a  1959-60  trip  around  the  world  with 
Greene,  each  evening  punctuated  by  a  round  of  Scrabble  and  Greene's  "deeply  dubious"  spelling. 
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Dickens,  as  captured  by  a  cartoonist  for  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser  in  March  1868 


RAMBLING  MAN 


by  Rosemarie  Bodenheimer 


Charles  Dickens  died  with  his  boots  on 


CHARLES  DICKENS  COUNTED  MILES  AS  WELL  AS  PAGES. 
His  sense  of  the  intimate  relation  between  walking  and 
writing  can  best  be  glimpsed  through  his  correspondence,  which 
attests  to  a  strenuous  interplay  between  the  two.  Throughout  his 
life,  he  wrote  letters  excusing  himself  from  social  visits  because  of 
the  pressure  of  work  and  the  necessity  of  walking. 

Dickens  consistently  represented  himself  as  a  kind  of  emotional 
machine  that  required  careful  handling.  As  he  was  courting 
Catherine  Hogarth,  the  woman  who  would  become  his  wife,  he  in- 
structed her  about  the  peculiarity  of  his  composition  style:  "I  never 
can  write  with  effect — especially  in  the  serious  way — until  I  have 
got  my  steam  up,  or  in  other  words  until  I  have  become  so  excited 
with  my  subject  that  I  cannot  leave  off."  When  his  monthly  num- 
bers (installments)  were  running  late,  he  pointed  out  to  his  publish- 
ers that  "spirits  are  not  to  be  forced  up  to  the  Pickwick  point,  every 
day."  Particularly  in  the  early  years  when  he  caged  himself  in  with 


multiple  deadlines,  discipline  came  hard,  and  he  measured  his 
progress  by  the  slips  of  8  3/4  x  7  1/4  paper  he  filled;  32  of  them 
made  up  a  number.  Working  on  Nicholas Nickleby  (1837-1839),  he 
confessed  that  he  had  written  much  of  the  night,  but  had  four  slips 
remaining,  "and  as  I  foolishly  left  them  'till  this  morning  have  the 
steam  to  get  up  afresh."  After  finishing  a  number  he  would  some- 
times describe  himself  as  "breaking  out,"  as  though  he  had  been 
imprisoned  or  enchained  by  the  practice  of  pubhshing  in  serial. 

By  1 850  Dickens  could  boast  that  he  was  working  at  David  Cop- 
perfield  "like  a  steam  engine,"  and  he  sounded  more  assured  about 
the  necessity  for  keeping  his  working  and  walking  hours  free  from 
distraction:  "At  this  time  of  the  Month,  I  must  get  air  and  exercise  in 
the  evening — and  think.  .  .  .  This  is  really  the  sort  of  condition  on 
which  I  hold  my  inventive  powers;  and  I  can't  get  rid  of  it."  Excus- 
ing himself  from  a  social  invitation,  he  wrote  to  the  philanthropic 
heiress  Angela  Burdett-Coutts  as  he  was  working  on  Bleak  House  in 
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drawing:  The  Boston  Daily  Advertiser 


1852  that  he  was  anxious  to  get  the  month's  number  done,  "And  if 
I  let  myself  out  of  my  room  under  such  circumstances,  I  have  lost 
my  power  over  myself  for  the  day."  By  1857,  as  his  personal  unhap- 
piness  mounted — he  and  his  wife  would  separate  the  next  year — he 
was  referring  to  his  restlessness  as  "the  penalty  of  an  imaginative 
life  and  constitution";  or  "the  wayward  and  unsettled  feeling  which 
is  part  (I  suppose)  of  the  tenure  on  which  one  holds  an  imaginative 
life."  His  talent,  as  he  experienced  it,  was  a  charge  that  required 
both  rigorous  harnessing  and  daily  bouts  of  physical  release.  He 
was  required  to  hold  it,  and  it  came  with  conditions  and  penalties 
that  exempted  him  from  ordinary  social  behaviors. 

Walking  was  essential,  to  bring  his  books  into  being,  and  to 
calm  the  effects  of  his  intense  engagement  with  his  characters.  Re- 
peatedly his  letters  mention  extended  periods  of  walking  as  he 
worked  toward  a  new  project.  The  activity  of  walking  allowed  him 
to  think  his  way  into  new  fictional  worlds,  while  allaying  the  in- 
creased restlessness  that  came  upon 
him  when  he  was  still  in  a  state  of  un- 
certainty. Dickens  joked  about  this 
state  to  Miss  Coutts,  evoking  the  emo- 
tional violence  that  accompanied  the 
process:  "In  the  agonies  of  plotting  and 
contriving  a  new  book  ...  I  am  accus- 
tomed to  walk  up  and  down  the  house, 
smiting  my  forehead  dejectedly;  and  to 
be  so  horribly  cross  and  surly,  that  the 
boldest  fly  at  my  approach."  At  such 

times,  he  claims,  his  publishers  never  visit  him  alone  "lest  I  should 
fall  upon  a  single  invader  and  do  murder  on  his  intrusive  body."  In 
the  earliest  stages  of  Dombey  and  Son  (1846-1848),  he  writes, 
"Vague  thoughts  of  a  new  book  are  rife  within  me  just  now;  and  I  go 
wandering  about  at  night  into  the  strangest  places,  according  to  my 
usual  propensity  at  such  a  time — seeking  rest,  and  finding  none." 
Half-comic  images  of  murder  show  up  frequently  to  describe  both 
the  ends  of  numbers  and  the  deaths  of  characters:  Dickens  begs  off 
a  dinner  "until  my  February  work  has  had  its  throat  cut:  which  laud- 
able deed  I  shall  perform  with  all  convenient  dispatch";  the  death  of 
Little  Nell  is  a  "Nellicide." 

VIOLENT    OR    NOT,    ENDINGS    REQUIRED    WALKING.    AS    HE 

was  completing  Martin  Chuzzlewit  in  1844,  Dickens  begged  off  an 
invitation  from  the  famed  hostess  Lady  Elizabeth  Holland  because 
"I  am  obliged  to  walk  about  the  fields  and  streets  every  evening  . . . 
otherwise  I  should  not  be  steadily  enough  set  upon  the  dismissal  of 
two  of  the  greatest  favorites  [Tom  and  Ruth  Pinch]  I  have  ever  had." 
Paul  Dombey  "died  on  Friday  night  about  10  o'clock;  and  as  I  had 
no  hope  of  getting  to  sleep  afterwards,  I  went  out,  and  walked  about 
Paris  until  breakfast-time  next  morning."  As  he  worked  on  Little 
Dorrit  (1855-1857),  in  Paris:  "My  head  really  stings  with  the  vi- 
sions of  the  book,  and  I  am  going,  as  we  French  say,  to  disembarrass 
it  by  plunging  into  some  of  the  strange  places  I  glide  into  of  nights 
in  these  latitudes."  John  Forster,  the  author's  lifelong  friend  and  bi- 
ographer, wrote  that  Dickens  needed  "an  equal  severity"  of  mental 
and  physical  exertion;  he  also  seems  to  have  needed  a  balance  or  in- 
terchange between  the  internal  stimulation  of  his  imaginative  labor 
and  the  external  stimulation  of  the  streets. 


Dickens  came  to  understand  his  need  for  night  streets  as  "quite  a 
little  mental  phenomenon"  during  the  mid- 1 840s,  when  his  writing 
slowed  down  and  left  him  restlessly  moving  between  London  and 
the  Continent.  As  he  geared  up  to  write  The  Chimes  in  Genoa  in  the 
fall  of  1844,  he  complained  to  Forster:  "I  want  a  crowded  street  to 
plunge  into  at  night."  But  that  was  only  one  side  of  the  picture.  A  few 
weeks  later,  The  Chimes  completed,  Dickens  wrote  to  his  friend  and 
solicitor  Thomas  Mitton:  "I  have  worn  myself  to  Death,  in  the 
Month  I  have  been  at  Work.  None  of  my  usual  reliefs  have  been  at 
hand;  I  have  not  been  able  to  divest  myself  of  the  story — have  suf- 
fered very  much  in  my  sleep,  in  consequence — and  am  so  shaken  by 
such  work  in  this  trying  climate  that  I  am  nervous  as  a  man  who  is 
dying  of  Drink:  and  as  haggard  as  a  Murderer."  Images  of  insomni- 
ac self-destruction — drunkard  or  murderer — are  characteristic  of 
his  outbursts  to  friends,  suggesting  that  the  invented  actions  and  re- 
actions of  his  writing  left  him  subject  to  disturbing  arousals  of  vio- 


Paul  Dombey  "died  on  Friday  night  about 
10  o'clock;  and  as  I  had  no  hope  of  getting  to  sleep 

afterwards,  I  went  out,  and  walked  about  Paris 
until  breakfast-time  next  morning." 


lent  and  guilty  feeling.  He  truly  did  feel  something  like  a  murderer 
whenever  he  completed  a  story  or  killed  off  a  character  who  had 
been  brought  to  life  with  such  internal  intensity  on  his  part. 

The  best-known  letters  about  writing  and  city  streets  come 
from  1846,  during  Dickens's  residence  in  Lausanne,  Switzerland. 
When  he  arrived  there  he  recognized  that  he  might  "want  streets 
sometimes,"  and  he  imagined  that  Geneva,  24  miles  away,  might 
suit  the  purpose.  The  Lausanne  streets  were  steep  and  uninterest- 
ing, but  the  country  provided  plenty  of  walking  along  the  lake,  in 
the  hills,  and  along  "excellent  country  roads,"  he  told  Forster.  As  he 
wrote  the  first  numbers  of  Dombey  and  Son,  he  reported  himself 
full  of  invention,  "but  the  difficulty  of  going  at  what  I  call  a  rapid 
pace,  is  prodigious.  ...  I  suppose  this  is  partly  the  effect  of  two 
years'  ease,  and  partly  of  the  absence  of  streets  and  numbers  of  fig- 
ures. I  can't  express  how  much  I  want  these.  It  seems  as  if  they  sup- 
plied something  to  my  brain,  which  it  cannot  bear,  when  busy,  to 
lose.  .  .  .  My  figures  seem  disposed  to  stagnate  without  crowds 
about  them."  The  use  of  the  word  "figure"  to  describe  both  human 
shapes  seen  in  crowds  and  Dickens's  already  invented  characters 
suggests  an  intimate  traffic  between  external  vistas  and  internal  vi- 
sualizations that  Dickens  recognized  as  essential,  but  which  he 
could  not  name.  This  interchange  was  connected  with  his  desire  for 
rapid  motion,  and  with  a  corresponding  fear  of  stagnation,  of  being 
unable  to  move. 

BEING  UNABLE  TO  MOVE  FORWARD  IN  COMPOSITION  HAD 

its  obverse  side:  being  unable  to  get  away  from  his  writing.  Three 
weeks  after  his  letter  to  Forster,  Dickens  repeated  his  complaint 
with  a  twist:  "The  absence  of  accessible  streets  continues  to  worn' 
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The  saga  of  the  foot  began  a  year  earlier.  Dickens  had  always 
thought  of  walking  as  the  cure  for  anything  that  ailed  him.  In  the 
winter  of  1 864  he  was  staying  indoors  with  a  cold,  but  "the  remedy 
is  so  new  to  me,  that  I  doubt  if  it  does  me  half  the  good  of  a  dozen 
miles  in  the  snow.  So,  if  this  mode  of  treatment  fails  today,  I  shall 
try  that  tomorrow."  Weeks  later,  in  February  1865,  he  reported 
being  laid  up  with  a  wound  that  he  explained  to  friends  as  "a  frost- 
bitten foot,  from  much  walking  in  deep  Kentish  snow."  Forster  got 
a  full-blown  explanation:  Dickens  had  had  perpetually  wet  feet  in 
boots  that  swelled  and  shrank;  he'd  repeatedly  forced  his  boot  onto 
a  swollen  left  foot,  and  continued  his  rituals  of  work  and  walks, 
until  he  found  himself  lame  in  the  snow,  three  miles  from  home. 
The  dogs,  he  reported,  were  terrified.  The  pain,  causing  "sleepless 
agony,"  went  on  for  two  months.  Then  he  returned  to  his  10  miles 
a  day,  but  he  could  not  wear  shoes  or 
boots  in  the  evenings,  and  he  ordered 
the  first  of  several  extra-large  boots  for 
his  left  foot.  "Work  and  worry,  without 

Dickens  read  according  to  his  myth  of  walking.  exerdse- would  soon  make  an  end  of 


me At  night  I  want  them  beyond  description.  I  don't  seem  to  be 

able  to  get  rid  of  my  spectres  unless  I  can  lose  them  in  crowds."  "My 
figures"  have  turned  into  "my  spectres";  the  possessor  is  possessed. 
Dickens's  anxiety  about  accessible  streets  suggests  that  streets  are 
themselves  an  important  figure  for  him.  They  provide  the  half-lit 
glimpses  that  activate  the  imagination,  as  well  as  the  stage  against 
which  characters  may  be  seen,  as  one  sees  in  relief  a  figure  who 
stands  out  against  the  crowd. 

At  the  same  time,  the  night  street  is  a  place  of  anonymous  merg- 
ing, where  crowds  of  walkers  may  absorb,  or  reabsorb,  the  interior 
"spectres"  that  refuse  to  dissipate  of  themselves.  The  physical  ac- 
tion of  walking  anonymously  in  a  large  city  can  outrun  the  internal 
phantasmagoria,  while  the  city  offers  immersion  in  the  ever-mov- 
ing, visual  entertainment  of  its  crowded  streets.  These  1846  letters 


Whatever  the  doctor  actually  said, 


He  had  to  walk:  therefore  he  had  to  suffer. 
The  idea  seemed  to  cheer  him  up. 


get  as  close  as  Dickens  ever  did  to  formulating  the  relationship  be- 
tween streets  and  narratives.  They  show  how  the  forward  impetus 
of  walking  stimulated  invention  as  well  as  release,  and  they  suggest 
that  walking  and  writing  were  entwined  with  the  tension  between 
motion  and  stasis,  creation  and  death. 

dickens's  powerful  need  for  the  forward  motion 
of  walking  could  not  be  denied,  even  when  he  was  threatened  by 
the  deterioration  of  his  energies.  Walking  had  always  been  a  central 
character  in  the  mythology  of  his  health,  whether  he  was  boasting 
about  his  robust  physique  or  trying  to  walk  off  his  anxieties.  And 
walking  would  occupy  center  stage  in  his  decline. 

Dickens  had  suffered  from  fragile  health  in  childhood,  and  he 
was  vulnerable  to  attacks  of  pain  in  his  left  side  that  he  associated 
with  an  inflammation  of  the  kidney.  In  adulthood  he  prided  himself 
on  outgrowing  his  fragility  through  discipline  and  vigorous  exer- 
cise. His  father,  John  Dickens,  had  died  in  1851  after  a  bloody  op- 
eration— without  chloroform — for  a  long-standing  bladder 
disease.  Dickens,  who  was  present,  told  Catherine  that  his  father 
never  mentioned  his  condition  to  anyone,  and  that  he  showed  great 
strength  through  the  ordeal. 

When  it  came  to  his  own  mortal  disease,  Dickens  was  his  fa- 
ther's son.  He  was  willing  to  complain  vigorously  about  the  pain  of 
a  "frostbitten  foot,"  but  not  to  connect  it  with  the  diagnosis  of  de- 
generative heart  disease  that  he  received  on  February  9,  1866,  two 
days  after  his  54th  birthday.  As  he  wrote  to  his  sister-in-law 
Georgina  Hogarth  that  day,  "I  am  not  so  foolish  as  to  suppose  that 
all  my  work  can  have  been  achieved  without  some  penalty,  and  I 
have  noticed  for  some  time  a  decided  change  in  my  buoyancy  and 
hopefulness."  The  formula  had  shifted  a  bit;  now  illness  rather  than 
restlessness  was  the  tax  he  paid  on  his  genius. 


me,"  he  exclaimed  to  Forster. 

The  condition  recurred  periodical- 
ly, worsening  until  his  death.  Perhaps 
no  one  knew  enough  to  tell  him  that  it 
was  probably  a  symptom  of  vascular 
disease,  or  perhaps  he  could  not  hear 
that  explanation.  The  fancy  doctor  he  consulted  in  1 867,  Sir  Henry 
Thompson,  told  him  that  he  had  erysipelas  caused,  as  Dickens  put 
it,  by  the  "action  of  the  boot  on  an  undefended  part  of  a  bone,  in 
constant  walking."  Whatever  Thompson  actually  said,  Dickens 
read  according  to  his  myth  of  walking.  He  had  to  walk;  therefore  he 
had  to  suffer.  The  idea  seemed  to  cheer  him  up.  Soon  after  his  con- 
sult with  Thompson,  he  was  writing  letter  after  letter  to  deny  a 
"preposterous  paragraph"  in  the  newspapers  about  his  bad  health, 
declaring  himself  to  be  "in  sporting  training."  He  was  on  his  way  to 
America  again;  in  Boston  during  November,  he  wrote  to  Georgina, 
"I  every  day  take  from  seven  to  ten  miles  in  peace."  By  the  end  of  the 
American  reading  tour,  he  was  limping  up  to  the  podium  leaning 
heavily  on  his  manager,  George  Dolby,  and  collapsing  into  Dolby's 
arms  at  the  end  of  each  performance. 

May  1870  was  the  last  month  of  Dickens's  life.  On  the  26th  he 
told  a  friend  he  had  been  "dead-lame"  for  three  weeks.  His  corre- 
spondents all  received  the  same  story:  "I  have  been  subject  for  a  few 
years  past  to  a  Neuralgic  attack  in  the  foot,  originating  in  over  walk- 
ing in  deep  snow  and  revived  by  a  hard  winter  in  America. . . .  De- 
privation of  my  usual  walks  is  a  very  serious  matter  to  me,  as  I 
cannot  work  unless  I  have  my  constant  exercise."  On  the  29th,  he 
wrote  his  last  letter  to  John  Forster  and  included  a  brief  health  bul- 
letin: "Foot  no  worse.  But  no  better."  On  the  ninth  of  June  he  was 
dead  of  a  stroke.  ■ 
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A  toga-garbed  Washington  in  marble  on  the  U.S.  Capitol  grounds,  circa  1899.  The  statue  is  now  in  the  Smithsonian. 


ROMAN  MYTHOLOGY 


by  William  Bole 


Not  necessarily,  says  Are  We  Rome?  author 


ON  OCTOBER  17,  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  REPORTED  THAT 
the  Department  of  Defense  was  pushing  to  bring  the  nearly 
10,000  armed  security  contractors  working  for  the  United  States 
in  Iraq  into  a  clearer  line  of  command — an  attempt  to  tighten  the 
grip  on  private  contractors  like  Blackwater  USA,  which  had  pro- 
voked Iraqi  fury  and  congressional  hearings  for  a  September 
shooting  incident  that  reportedly  left  1 7  Iraqi  civilians  dead.  The 
evening  before  the  story  appeared,  Cullen  Murphy,  author  of  Are 
We  Rome?  The  Fall  of  An  Empire  and  The  Fate  of  America  (2007), 
spoke  at  Boston  College  about  another  great  military  power  that 
contracted  with  private  forces  when  it  could  no  longer  muster 
enough  citizen-soldiers  to  defend  its  imperial  territories  and 
ambitions. 

Speaking  to  an  audience  of  about  75  in  the  Yawkey  Center's 
Murray  Room,  Murphy  projected  an  image  of  Hollywood's  Conan 
the  Barbarian  onto  a  screen  to  illustrate  ancient  Rome's  habit  of 


hiring  mercenary  tribes  to  fight  its  battles.  "This  turned  out  to  be  a 
very  unhappy  long-term  solution,"  said  Murphy,  alluding,  in  part, 
to  the  sack  of  Rome  by  these  same  barbarian  fighters  in  410.  Then, 
Murphy  brought  up  a  photograph  of  a  rifle-wielding,  boot- wearing 
soldier  belonging  to  a  "tribe  called  Blackwater,"  he  quipped;  and  he 
then  added,  with  reference  to  another  military  contractor:  "It's  as  if 
Washington  were  one  day  to  be  sacked  by  Haliburton." 

Widely  known  as  the  former  managing  editor  of  the  Atlantic 
Monthly,  and  now  a  Vanity  Fair  editor-at-large,  Murphy  noted  that 
his  title  question  had  been  threshed  out  widely,  facilely,  and  often 
tendentiously  over  the  years  in  which  the  Bush  administration  has 
sought  to  project  American  power  into  corners  of  the  globe.  His 
book-length  cross-examination  of  the  various  claims  notes  that  in 
some  important  ways,  we  aren't  Rome.  For  one  thing,  the  United 
States  is  a  democracy,  which  Rome  never  was;  it  also  has  a  middle 
class,  which  he  says  was  unknown  in  Rome.  As  to  cultural  traits, 


photograph:  Library  of  Congress,  LC-USZ62-23939 
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Murphy  writes  in  his  book  that  the  Romans  were  "proud"  and 
"arrogant,"  while  Americans  are,  as  a  people,  "idealistic"  and 
"friendly." 

In  his  talk  sponsored  by  CSOM's  Winston  Center  for 
Leadership  and  Ethics,  the  Office  of  the  Provost,  and  Boston 
College  Magazine,  Murphy  made  it  clear,  however,  that  America 
does  appear  to  be  heading  down  some  Roman  roads.  Friendliness 
and  idealism  notwithstanding,  he  said,  Americans  are  often  point- 
edly ignorant,  even  dismissive,  of  cultures  and  peoples  beyond  our 
frontiers,  an  attitude  that  breeds  a  kind  of  "blindness  toward  the 
outside  world"  that  did  not  auger  well  for  Rome. 

But  there's  another  parallel  that  worries  him  more.  Doing  as 
the  Romans  did,  Americans  have  set  out  on  what  Murphy 
describes  in  the  book  as  a  "privatization  binge,"  putting  more  and 
more  traditionally  public  tasks,  such  as  tax  collection  and  border 
patrol,  into  private  hands.  All  of  that  has  the  effect  of  "leeching  out 
the  power  of  government,"  he  argued  in  his  talk,  just  as  similar 
schemes  eroded  Rome's  ability  to  act  with  clarity  on  behalf  of  the 
public  good.  "Blackwater  is  a  tiny  example  of  this,"  Murphy  said  of 
the  private  military  contractor  that  he  juxtaposes  with  Vandals 
and  Goths.  Privatization  is  "one  of  the  insidious  parallels  I  see 
between  America  and  Rome,  and  one  that  I  think  will  ultimately 
do  the  most  damage." 

Responding  to  Murphy's  remarks  were  Boston  College  histori- 
an Seth  Jacobs  and  political  scientist  Tim  Crawford.  Examining 
another  point  probed  in  Are  We  Rome? — the  estrangement  of  mili- 
tary culture  from  the  civilian  population,  and  especially  from  the 
elites — Jacobs,  a  historian  of  the  Vietnam  War,  noted  that  in  that 
conflict,  under  the  pressure  of  a  military  draft,  "the  best  and  the 


brightest"  (he  cited  as  examples  Senator  John  Kerry  and  the 
Hollywood  director  Oliver  Stone)  served  in  the  military.  "That's 
not  the  case  [today],"  said  Jacobs,  adding,  "This  two-culture  prob- 
lem may  be  irreversible."  Crawford  was  less  sure  about  the  extent 
of  this  estrangement,  noting  that  some  of  his  recent  students  at 
Boston  College,  whom  he  counts  among  the  best  and  brightest,  are 
stationed  as  soldiers  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan.  He  also  raised  the 
question  of  whether  there  would  be  "some  kind  of  regression  of 
international  society"  if  America  were  to  decline  as  Rome  did,  but 
he  answered  with  a  brighter  scenario.  "It  might  be  a  gentle  decline" 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  Crawford  suggested,  adding  that 
perhaps  a  new  power  like  the  European  Union  would  then  take  its 
turn  on  the  global  stage. 

AFTER  THE  LECTURE,  ATTENDEES  KELSEY  LESCOP  'il  AND 

Michelle  Cauchi  TO  were  asked  by  a  reporter  if  they  ever  think  of 
themselves  as  living  in  an  empire.  The  two  looked  at  each  other  and 
replied  together,  in  earnest,  "No."  But  Connor  Larsen  '11  said  he 
feels  like  the  citizen  of  an  empire  whenever  he  considers  that 
McDonald's  is  everywhere.  He  worries,  he  said,  about  "where  it  all 
goes  from  here,"  what  happens  when  a  superpower  "overstretch- 
es," a  word  that  colored  Murphy's  remarks  about  America's  mili- 
tary commitments,  and  imperial  Rome's. 

At  the  end  of  his  talk,  Murphy  said  that  decline  and  fall  don't 
have  to  be  the  last  words  of  the  American  story,  especially  if  the 
United  States  tries  harder  to  "lead  by  example"  and  less  by  military 
hardware,  a  point  that  Larsen  said  "really  resonated  with  me."  ■ 

Cullen  Murphy's  talk  may  be  viewed  at  www.bc.edu/frontrow. 


PATRIOT  HOPES 

by  David  Reich 


Relieving  Jefferson's  19-year  itch 


ASKED  WHY  HE  HAD  INVITED  HUGH  HECLO,  THE 
_  political  scientist  whose  books  include  A  Government  of 
Strangers  (1977)  and  On  Thinking  Institutionally  (2007),  to  be  the 
inaugural  lecturer  in  a  new  initiative  to  study  America's  peculiar 
combination  of  constitutional  government  and  popular  democracy, 
Professor  Marc  Landy  gave  a  simple  reply:  "He's  the  outstanding 
living  student  of  American  politics  and  government.  Also,  he's  not 
a  partisan  and  doesn't  have  ideological  baggage,  and  I  wanted  to 
signal  that  the  initiative  isn't  tied  up  in  partisanship." 

Heclo's  lecture,  which  took  place  on  September  27  in  McGuinn 
Hall,  certainly  did  the  job.  Not  only  nonideological,  it  was  fiercely 
anti-ideological,  taking  aim  especially  at  Thomas  Jefferson,  a  figure 
Heclo  characterized  after  the  lecture  as  "a  radical  democratic  ideo- 


logue who  cared  little  for  constitutional  institutions,  tradition,  and 
intergenerational  obligations."  In  particular,  the  lecture  took  up 
one  of  Jefferson's  more  eccentric  populist  ideas — a  proposal,  first 
made  in  a  letter  to  James  Madison,  that  all  laws,  including  the  Con- 
stitution, expire  every  19  years,  after  which  the  country  could  start 
afresh  with  a  constitutional  tabula  rasa. 

Heclo — tall,  with  silver  hair  and  piercing  green  eyes — set  the 
stage  for  his  lecture  by  reminding  the  audience,  some  75  students 
and  faculty,  of  the  period  between  the  American  Revolution  and 
the  Constitution's  framing,  six  years  "of  dark  disillusionment," 
plagued  by  Shays 's  Rebellion  and  a  series  of  abuses  by  state  legis- 
latures: paper  money  schemes,  retroactive  legislation,  uncompen- 
sated property  confiscations.  In  the  late  1780s,  while  Madison 
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was  helping  draft  the  Constitution,  in  part  as  a  response  to  the 
problems  Heclo  enumerated,  Jefferson  was  serving  as  ambassa- 
dor to  France,  and  Heclo  implied  that  Jefferson's  proposal  might 
have  been  inspired  by  the  French  Revolution,  with  its  program  of 
radical  democracy.  The  proposal  was  rooted  in  the  idea  that,  as 
Jefferson  put  it,  "the  portion  [of  the  earth]  occupied  by  any  indi- 
vidual ceases  to  be  his  when  himself  ceases  to  be."  Extending  the 
idea  to  society  at  large,  Jefferson  argued  that  after  a  generation 
dies,  its  wishes  should  no  longer  bind  people's  conduct.  This 
wasn't  a  matter  of  Jefferson's  having  drunk  "too  much  wine  and 
having  a  little  thought  experiment,"  Heclo  joked.  "Even  35  years 
[after  the  letter  to  Madison] ,  he  was  still  writing  correspondence 
on  this  theme." 

Heclo  called  Madison's  reply  to  the  proposal  "a  fine  expositive 
example  of  the  constitutional  outlook."  To  begin  with,  Madison 
points  out  that  governing  the  country  under  a  succession  of  1 9-year 
constitutions  would  greatly  weaken  the  patriotic  sentiments  needed 
to  sustain  any  constitutional  order.  Moreover,  the  likely  turbulent 
times  between  constitutions  would — in  Heclo's  paraphrase — tempt 
"powerful,  self-seeking  groups  to  exploit  such  confusions  to  their 
own  selfish  purposes." 

"Madison  is  saying,"  Heclo  summed  up,  "that  Jefferson  has 
misunderstood  the  way  in  which  human  beings  exist.  They  are 
not  a  succession  of  lone  figures  occupying  a  piece  of  physical 
space.  They  are  social  creatures  inheriting  everything  fellow  so- 
cial creatures  have  made  of  the  physical  world  and  passed  on  to 
them."  Unlike  Jefferson,  who  felt  that  each  generation  must  ex- 
plicitly assent  to  laws,  Madison  writes  of  "a  tacit  assent"  con- 
tained in  the  failure  to  revoke  preexisting  laws.  He  understood, 
said  Heclo,  that  "political  society  was  a  going  concern,"  with  the 
citizens  as  "participants  in  a  great  chain  letter  . . .  handled,  amend- 
ed, and  passed  down  through  time."  Absent  such  an  understand- 
ing, Heclo  said  flatly,  constitutional  democracies  cannot 
function. 

For  all  their  troubles  in  the  1 780s  under  state  governments  that 
were  overbearing,  arbitrary,  and  corrupt,  Americans  would  give 
their  assent  to  the  new  Constitution,  observed  Heclo,  but  this  re- 
sult was  far  from  certain.  Why  empower  a  national  government 
that  might  govern  the  same  way  but  with  greater  force?  Heclo 
cited  three  reasons:  "the  notion  that  mankind's  ancient  hopes  for 
freedom  had  been  handed  down"  to  the  generation  that  fought  the 
American  Revolution;  Americans'  belief  in  "a  larger  meaning  to 
their  actions  and  the  events  of  their  time";  and  their  conviction 
that  "the  results  of  their  experiment  would  reverberate  into  the 
distant  future." 

Since  the  Framers'  day,  concluded  Heclo,  the  Constitution  has 
turned  into  something  more  than  a  set  of  rules  for  governing.  It  has 
become  a  sort  of  national  article  of  faith,  binding  Americans  to- 
gether down  through  the  generations,  providing  "a  way  of  defining 
ourselves  as  a  people  with  a  common  narrative." 

HAVING    FINISHED    HIS    PREPARED    TEXT,    HECLO    SAID, 

"There  you  have  it:  the  first  lecture  in  this  lecture  series.  But 
what's  really  important  is  not  the  lecture  itself  but  the  initiative, 
and  the  serious  study,  unburdened  by  ideology,  of  constitution- 
al democracy." 


In  a  phone  interview  before  the  lecture,  political  scientist 
Landy,  a  codirector  with  department  colleague  Dennis  Hale  of  the 
Initiative  for  the  Study  of  Constitutional  Democracy  at  Boston 
College,  expressed  a  similar  view.  "Because  of  what's  going  on  in 
the  country,  questions  about  the  Constitution  are  the  most  impor- 
tant ones  a  political  scientist  can  ask  right  now,"  he  said.  "Resent- 
ment and  anger  at  the  other  party  leads  both  [political]  parties  to 
ignore  the  critical  institutional  commitments,  and  adherence  to  ci- 
vility, required  to  successfully  operate  a  constitutional  democracy 
such  as  ours." 

The  initiative  received  its  start-up  grant  money  from  the  Veritas 
Fund.  "Our  goal  is  to  be  aggressive  in  fundraising,"  said  Landy,  in 
the  hope  that  the  initiative  will  grow  into  a  permanent,  full-fledged 
center.  Heclo's  topic  went  well  with  the  initiative's  stated  mission: 
to  study  "in  a  variety  of  ways"  America's  merger  of  "the  rule  of 
law — settled,  stable,  even  conservative — with  the  most  broadly 
popular  government  in  history — often  unsettled,  populist,  and 
rambunctious."  ■ 


Coming  Back  from  Okanogan 

By  George  Perreault  '63 

You  cross  the  river  east  south  east  and  note 
how  volcanoes  and  irrigation  define  the  West 
and  that  maybe  taking  separate  cars  is  not 
like  anything  else:  how  you  have  to  calculate 
ahead  and  behind  and  the  traffic  decides 
not  just  for  you  but  for  the  one  who  trails, 
with  a  pickup  between,  through  towns  where 
they  play  eight-man  football  and  at  least  half 
the  cheerleaders  are  virgins  but  each  of  their 
breasts  is  its  own  little  animal,  and  you 
pay  more  attention  to  every  curve,  whether 
she's  keeping  pace  and  when  you  have  to  ease 
a  while  and  how,  when  snow  begins  to  spit 
as  you  twist  down  the  Coulee,  it  asks  that  you 
weigh  everything  twice:  the  dusk,  the  impending 
miles,  the  trucks  slow  and  heavy  with  hay: 
it's  not  like  conversation,  or  marriage,  or  even 
like  making  love;  it  is  what  it  only  is: 
a  late  afternoon  in  mid-October,  driving  back 
from  Okanogan  through  the  weathered  hush. 


George  Perreault  is  a  professor  of  education  at  the  Univ- 
ersity of  Nevada  at  Reno.  This  poem  first  appeared  in  All 
the  Verbs  for  Knowing  (©  2006  by  George  Perreault)  and  is 
reprinted  by  permission  of  Black  Rock  Press. 
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A  READER'S  NOTES 


FREE  THINKING 


AS  THEY  WANNA  BE 

Check  the  Technique: 

Liner  Notes  for  Hip-Hop  Junkies, 

by  Brian  Coleman  '92 

(Villard  Books/Random  House,  2007) 

Music  writer  Brian  Coleman  says  he 
always  wondered  why  the  greatest  hip- 
hop  recordings  have  not  come  with  liner 
notes,  and  he  makes  up  for  the  lacuna  here 
with  help  from  his  friends — about  75  of 
the  most  famous  and  infamous  rappers. 
Coleman  writes  not  so  much  as  a  critic, 
although  he  has  all  the  tools,  but  as  a 
hard-core  fan,  who  once  hosted  a  WZBC 
music  show  and  is  otherwise  a  proper 
public  relations  officer  at  Timberland  in 
New  Hampshire.  Even  at  500  pages,  the 
book  is  a  lightning-fast  read,  flush  with 
stories  about  36  "immortal"  hip-hop 
albums,  including  titles — such  as  Firing 
Squad  by  M.  O.  P.  and  As  Nasty  as  They 
Wanna  Be  by  2  Live  Crew — that  readers 
who  are  not  hard-core  fans  might  recog- 
nize. He  interviews  and  profiles  rappers 
like  Ice-T,  who,  during  an  earlier  career, 
made  a  small  fortune  as  a  burglar  in  Los 
Angeles,  and  who  takes  credit  for  telling 
Madonna  to  "show  more  cleavage"  when 
he  was  a  stage  manager  of  an  L.  A.  night- 
club in  1984-85.  (Coleman  refers  to  a 
"not-yet-famous"  Madonna,  but  she  was, 
inconveniently,  famous  by  then.)  Writing 
expressly  for  "hip-hop  junkies,"  Coleman 
does  not  try  to  explain  this  genre  to  peo- 
ple like  me,  whose  only  passionate 
thoughts  about  many  of  these  tracks 


would  be  how  to  keep  them  away  from  my 
kids.  But  he  does  let  the  artists  defend 
themselves,  and  occasionally  hang  them- 
selves, as  when  2  Live  Crew's  "Luke,"  as 
he  is  known,  says  ("very  seriously,"  the 
author  interjects)  that  he  and  his  band- 
mates  never  had  to  worry  about  going  to 
jail  for  rape  because  "the  girls  pretty  much 
knew"  what  would  happen  to  them  once 
they  entered  the  hotel  room.  Luke  was 
telling  the  story  behind  one  song  with  a 
four-letter  word  in  the  title,  a  telling  that, 
for  a  moment,  seemed  to  make  off  with 
the  meaning  of  the  book's  sincere  dedica- 
tion— "To  every  hip -hop  pioneer  in  this 
book,  for  never  raising  your  hand  and  ask- 
ing for  permission." 


XYiUVLowes  ill 


BY  NATURE 

The  Wild  Horses  of  Shackelford  Banks, 

by  Carmine  Prioli,  MA'71 

(John  F.  Blair  Publisher,  2007) 

On  the  breathtaking  barrier  island  of 
Shackelford  Banks,  off  the  coast  of  North 
Carolina,  pony-sized  horses  roam  freely 
along  the  nine-mile  swath  of  shoreline. 
For  400  years  or  longer,  the  breed  has 
survived  the  droughts  and  hurricanes  that 
made  the  island  an  unruly  habitat  for 
humans;  in  1 986,  the  equines  took  over 
Shackelford,  under  a  federal  wildlife  plan. 
Today,  people  can  ferry  across  to  the 
island  and  visit  the  horses,  but  they  must 
leave  their  four-wheelers  behind  and  oth- 
erwise submit  to  the  discipline  of 


National  Park  Service  "horse-watching 
programs."  The  Shackelford  ponies  have 
an  able  chronicler  in  Carmine  Prioli,  a 
professor  and  director  of  graduate  pro- 
grams in  the  English  department  at  North 
Carolina  State  University.  Together  with 
photographer  Scott  Taylor,  Prioli  illumi- 
nates the  modern-day  paradox  of 
"wildlife  management"  in  this  account  of 
the  roughly  130  horses  now  living  on- 
island.  They  are,  Prioli  says,  one  of  the 
"wildest  and  most  controlled  animal  pop- 
ulations on  earth."  Prioli  writes  about  sci- 
entists who  manipulate  the  conditions  in 
which  the  horses  are  born,  acquire  social 
status,  forage  for  food,  survive  hurri- 
canes, and  die — guarding,  for  instance, 
the  local  ecology.  He  delves  into  myster- 
ies, like  where  the  horses  came  from  (leg- 
end has  it  they  escaped  Spanish  ship- 
wrecks in  the  1500s,  though  they're  more 
likely  the  offspring  of  domesticated  ani- 
mals brought  over  later  by  the  English), 
and  how  they've  survived  all  those  hurri- 
canes (they're  good  at  riding  out  storms 
in  the  island's  dense  forests,  for  one 
thing).  Prioli  also  takes  up  the  question  of 
whether  these  feral  creatures  are  truly 
wild.  A  strict-constructionist  minority  of 
ecologists  believes  that  as  descendants  of 
domesticated  animals,  these  horses  have 
no  business  reigning  over  Shackelford, 
one  of  the  few  wilderness  preserves  left  in 
the  American  Southeast.  Prioli  himself 
grazes  comfortably  on  the  wilderness- 
management  paradox,  sympathetically 
reporting  on  a  contraceptive  program  at 
the  Park  Service  that  aims  to  "prevent  the 
birth  of  foals  that  would  not  enhance  the 
herd's  gene  pool,"  while  arguing  convinc- 
ingly that  "on  a  day-to-day  basis"  the 
ponies  "could  not  be  more  wild."  "With 
only  rare  exceptions,"  he  writes,  "rescu- 
ing a  stranded  foal,  for  instance,  or  eutha- 
nizing a  hopelessly  injured  animal, 
Shackelford's  horses  live  and  die  without 
human  interference." 
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GLIMPSES/ 
MEDFORD 


BY  NURTURE 

Northborough  in  the  Civil  War: 

Citizen  Soldiering  and  Sacrifice, 

by  Robert  P.  Ellis,  MA'62 

(The  History  Press,  2007) 

Glimpses  ofMedford:  Selections 

from  the  Historical  Register, 

by  Barbara  Kerr  '83,  editor 

(The  History  Press,  2007) 

On  a  trip  to  Charleston  this  past  summer, 
I  sought  out  a  "walking  history  tour"  given 
by  a  guide  whose  brochure  flashes  a  quote 
from  the  New  York  Times  calling  him 
"refreshingly  candid  and  provocatively 
Southern."  That  he  was.  Taking  us 
through  the  narrow,  cobblestone  streets, 
and  past  the  manicured  gardens  and  pas- 
tel-colored houses  of  the  city's  historic  dis- 
trict, this  middle-aged,  well-dressed  gentle- 
man treated  us  to  editorials  like,  "Freeing 
the  slaves  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
North's  interest  in  fighting  the  Civil  War. 
Absolutely  nothing."  Soon  after  I  returned 
home,  Robert  P.  Ellis's  book  landed  on 
my  desk,  reminding  me  that  our  guide,  on 
this  point,  could  have  been  charitably 
described  as  "politically  incorrect,"  and 
possibly  without  the  leavening  of  the 
adverb.  Telling  a  more  tempered  story, 
Ellis,  a  Worcester  State  College  emeritus 
professor  of  English,  chronicles  the  Civil 
War-era  happenings  of  Northborough,  a 
small  town  in  the  center  of  Massachusetts. 
By  way  of  introduction,  he  floats  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  small  New  England  towns 
played  an  outsized  role  in  turning  the  Civil 
War's  purpose  from  quelling  internal 
rebellion  to  emancipating  African- 
American  slaves,  but  does  not  dwell  on 
this  question  in  the  chapters  that  unfold. 
Instead,  through  his  accounts  of 
Northborough's  soldiers,  preachers, 
housewives,  and  others,  he  gives  us 
Northerners  who  in  1 860,  when  South 


Carolina  seceded  and  other  states  threat- 
ened to  do  so,  did  look  upon  themselves 
primarily  as  patriots  responding  to  the 
threat  of  disunion,  as  my  guide  said;  but 
many  eventually  came  to  "see  the  struggle 
metamorphosing  into  a  war  against  slav- 
ery," says  Ellis.  Northborough  sent  more 
than  half  of  its  approximately  750  sons 
into  battle,  ultimately  for  an  emancipation 
that  was  not  formally  proclaimed  until 
mid-war.  "Twice  as  many  Northborough 
soldiers  died  in  those  four  years  as  per- 
ished in  all  subsequent  wars,"  Ellis  reports 
(though  an  overall  figure  was  apparently 
hard  to  come  by).  "Villagers  who  worked 
on  farms  and  in  small  shops  were  suddenly 
playing  their  parts  in  a  stark  drama  whose 
denouement  no  author  had  written  and  no 
participant  could  foresee."  Local  histories 
are  naturally  of  interest,  most  of  all,  to  the 
locals,  but  Ellis's  work  shows  how  an 
account  of  a  single  community  can  help 
keep  the  grand  narrative  on  track  (and  tour 
guides  honest).  In  Glimpses  ofMedford, 
Medford  Public  Library  assistant  director 
Barbara  Kerr  pieces  together  a  history  of 
another  small  community  even  closer  to 
Boston,  and  after  a  brief,  elegant  introduc- 
tion, a  panegyric  to  "long-ago  Medford," 


she  lets  the  townsfolk  speak  for  them- 
selves. All  of  the  items  in  this  lively  collec- 
tion are  from  the  Medford  Historical 
Register,  which  was  published  quarterly 
from  1898  to  1940,  and  all  of  the  articles, 
stories,  and  reminiscences  were  written  by 
amateur  historians.  Having  just  read  Ellis, 
the  first  selection  I  turned  to  was  about 
Medford's  slaveholders,  written  by  home- 
grown historian  Walter  H.  Cushing  in 
1900.  After  relating  some  vital  statistics 
from  old  records,  he  writes  of  how  slavery 
in  Medford  began  to  wane  around  the  time 
of  the  Revolutionary  War.  "Not  that  our 
ancestors  believed  [slavery]  wrong," 
Cushing  is  quick  to  clarify,  but  slavehold- 
ing  came  to  be  judged  "economically 
unprofitable."  On  that  critical  point  of 
moral  principle,  it  seems  that  some  New 
Englanders,  at  least,  had  a  terribly  long 
way  to  go. 

William  Bole 


A  list  of  recently  published  books  by  alumni, 
students,  and  faculty  is  maintained  at 
bcm.bc.edu/readerslist.  Publishing  houses 
and  authors  are  invited  to  send  books  or 
book  announcements  to  the  editors. 


Lyceum 

From  Northborough  in  the  Civil  War 
by  Robert  P.  Ellis 

On  April  5  [1842],  the  most  famous  of  escaped  slaves  came  to 
Northborough.  We  do  not  know  his  exact  subject,  but  we  know  that  in 
January  in  Boston  Frederick  Douglass  had  talked  on  "Absolutists  and 
Third  Parties"  and  on  "The  Southern  Style  of  Preaching  to  Slaves."  In 
May,  one  of  his  topics  was  "The  Church  Is  the  Bulwark  of  Slavery."  At 
this  point  he  was  making  a  tour  of  Massachusetts  villages.  If  he  raised 
the  latter  subject  in  Northborough,  it  would  not  [have  been]  the  only 
anti-clerical  speech  that  his  Northborough  audience  heard. 

One  thing  he  was  not  inclined  to  discuss  was  the  method  of  his  es- 
cape. As  he  remarked  in  the  Narrative  of  the  Life  of  Frederick  Douglass, 
An  American  Slave,  which  he  would  publish  three  years  after  his  appear- 
ance in  Northborough,  "I  would  keep  the  merciless  slaveholder  pro- 
foundly ignorant  of  the  means  of  flight  adopted  by  the  slave."  He  was 
determined  to  lay  no  obstacles  in  the  paths  of  those  who  sought  to  fol- 
low him  to  freedom. 

Douglass  spoke  in  Northborough  on  a  Friday,  and  the  Frederick  Dou- 
glass Papers  indicate  that  he  was  due  at  adjacent  Westborough  on  Sat- 
urday, at  nearby  Upton  on  Sunday,  and  so  on,  day  after  day. 
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New  Career  Services  Committee  Targets  Alumni 


In  a  world  in  which  it  takes  a  village  to  raise 
a  child,  it  may  take  an  alumni  community 
to  ensure  a  successful  career.  That's  the  way 
the  Boston  College  Alumni  Association  and 
Career  Center  see  it. 

Last  spring  the  two  organizations  partnered 
to  "better  serve  the  student  and  alumni  popula- 
tions at  all  stages  of  their  careers,  from  when 
they  are  deciding  upon  a  profession  until 
retirement,"  explains  Frances  Dubrowski, 
NC'70,  chair  of  the  Alumni  Association's  newly 
established  Career  Services  Committee, 
which  was  formed  to  enhance  this  alliance. 
"Our  goal  is  to  help  the  Career  Center 
more    substantively   involve    alumni    and 
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strengthen  the  way  alumni  network  with 
each  other  and  give  back  to  BC,"  she  adds. 

The  committee  envisions  a  series  of 
career  networking  and  strategy  events  that 
engage  alumni,  as  well  as  mentoring  and 
career  exploration  opportunities  that  connect 
graduates  with  current  students. 

One  of  the  committee's  first  events  was  a 
career  exploration  tour  held  in  Washington, 
DC,  this  May.  The  event  brought  together 
BC  alumni  working  in  the  performing  arts 
field,  including  Voice  of  America  Executive 
Producer  Patricia  Bodnar  '75,  with  students 
interested  in  that  career  path.  Students 
toured  several  notable  organizations,  includ- 
ing the  Kennedy  Center,  the  Shakespeare 
Theatre  Company,  and  Bodnar's  Voice  of 
America  studios. 

"BC  alumni  at  the  host  organizations  were 
key  to  the  tour's  success,"  says  Dubrowski. 
"They  were  able  to  provide  hands-on  advice 
about  issues  such  as  arts  administration  and 
government  support  for  the  arts." 


The  tour,  which  was  co-sponsored  by  the 
Career  Center,  is  likely  to  run  again  next 
spring,  according  to  Alumni  Association 
Special  Advisor  Robert  Sherwood,  who  also 
says  tours  related  to  the  communications, 
government,  and  public  service  fields  might 
additionally  be  arranged. 

"The  partnership  is  about  creating  a  com- 
munity," says  Dubrowski.  "We'll  work  very 
closely  with  the  Career  Center  to  establish 
events  and  eagerly  look  forward  to  what  we 
can  accomplish  together." 

She  says  the  Career  Services  Committee 
plans  to  sponsor  future  gatherings  for 
late-career  job  applicants  and  retiring  alumni 
who  wish  to  remain  active  in  charity  work, 
and  is  tentatively  planning  a  career  network- 
ing night  for  Los  Angeles-area  alumni  in 
the  entertainment  industry  for  early  2008. 
The  Alumni  Association  is  additionally  in 
the  process  of  creating  online  career  services 
and  networking  opportunities.  For  more 
information,  visit  www.bc.edu/alumni. 


In  May,  the  Boston  College  Alumni  Association's  Career  Services  Committee  and  the  Career  Center 
sponsored  a  career  exploration  tour  in  Washington,  DC,  for  undergraduates  interested  in  the 
performing  arts.  Executive  Producer  Patricia  Bodnar  '75  (far  left)  gave  students  (from  left  to  right) 
Sarah  Buente  '09,  Megan  Perez  '11,  and  Annie  Park  '08  an  inside  look  at  the  Voice  of  America  studios. 
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INVESTING   IN    BOSTON   COLLEGE'S   FUTURE 


A  GLOBAL  PERSPECTIVE 


Thanks  to  a  partnership 
between  Boston  College  and 
Peking  University,  Jorie  Soskin 
'08,  an  international  studies 
and  Asian  studies  major,  spent 
four  months  in  Beijing,  in  his 
words,  "not  simply  learning 
Chinese,  but  understanding  it." 

"Living  in  Beijing  added 
a  cultural  understanding  to 
my  language  training  that  I 
couldn't  get  from  a  classroom 
in  Chestnut  Hill,"  adds  Soskin, 
who  participated  in  the  Beijing 
Asian  Studies  Program  during 
his  junior  year. 

Soskin  is  in  the  vanguard 
of  those  who  travel  from  the 
Heights  to  Asia,  Africa,  or 
Latin  America.  BC's  Office  of 
International  Programs  seeks 
to  recruit  more  students  like 
Soskin  who  are  eager  to  spend 
time  in  so-called  nontraditional 
study  abroad  destinations. 
Of  the  more  than  1,000  BC 
students  who  go  abroad  each 


academic  year,  less  than 
12  percent  venture  farther 
afield  than  Western  Europe. 

According  to  Bernd 
Widdig,  director  of  the  Office 
of  International  Programs, 
international  experience — 
particularly  in  a  culture  vastly 
different  from  one's  own — 
is  critical  to  a  liberal  arts 
education.  "It's  a  question 
of  perspective.  In  order  to 
describe  the  house  you  live 
in,  you  have  to  see  it  from 
the  outside,"  he  explains. 

For  those  students  who 
don't  study  abroad,  Widdig's 
office  aims  to  foster  greater 
interaction  between  BC  stu- 
dents and  the  approximately 
125  foreign  undergraduates 
who  study  at  the  Heights 
each  year.  The  office  also 
works  with  academic  depart- 
ments to  add  an  international 
dimension  to  curricula 
whenever  possible. 


Office  of  International  Programs  Director  Bernd  Widdig  (second  from  left) 
with  students  who  studied  abroad  in  2007 — from  left,  Paige  Nichols  '08 
(Argentina),  John  Nyuon  '08  (Australia),  and  Jorie  Soskin  '08  (China). 


Although  globalization  and 
new  technologies  make  the 
world  seem  smaller  than  it  did 
in  1970,  when  BC  established 
its  first  exchange  program 
(with  Radboud  University  in 
the  Netherlands),  no  replace- 
ment has  yet  been  found  for  a 
direct  encounter  with  another 


culture.  "To  understand  the 
great  global  challenges  such  as 
climate  change,  poverty,  poor 
health,  and  education,"  says 
Widdig,  "many  of  our  students 
want  to  deepen  their  academic 
knowledge  by  an  intense,  first- 
hand experience  of  how  those 
problems  affect  people's  lives." 


THE  CHALLENGE  FOR 
FINANCIAL  AID 


It's  the  $47,000  question 
students  ask  every  year. 
How  can  I  afford  to  attend 
Boston  College? 

The  answer  is  with  a  lot  of 
help — 69  percent  of  BC  under- 
graduates currently  receive  some 
form  of  financial  assistance. 
Boston  College  does  its  part 
by  providing  scholarships 
that  have  been  established 
by  alumni  and  friends  in 
its  endowment,  but  these 
endowed  scholarships  fund 
only  12  percent  of  BC's  overall 
financial  aid  budget.  To  make  up 
the  difference,  most  students 


turn  to  loans,  which  they  need 
to  repay  upon  graduation. 

So,  in  an  effort  to  ease  this 
burden,  an  anonymous  donor 
who  has  long  supported  financial 
aid  at  BC  generously  provided 
a  $5  million  gift  that  has 
become  the  basis  of  The 
Challenge  for  Financial  Aid 
at  Boston  College. 

While  its  reach  and  impact 
will  be  profound,  the  challenge 
is  simple:  Create  100  newly 
endowed  scholarships,  so  that 
future  generations  of  students 
can  continue  to  attend  BC 
based  on  their  potential  to 


succeed,  not  on  their  ability 
to  afford  tuition. 

During  the  challenge, 
donors  who  commit  $200,000 
over  three  years  to  a  newly 
endowed  scholarship  will 
receive  a  $50,000  match 
from  the  challenge  donor. 

"We  gave  because  an 
endowed  scholarship  lasts 
in  perpetuity,  and  it  will  help 
multiple  recipients  over  many 
years,"  says  Joseph  V.  Popolo 
Jr.  '89,  who  with  his  wife, 
Christine,  established  the 
Popolo  Family  Scholarship  in 
response  to  the  challenge.  "In 
turn,  we  hope  those  individuals 
will  remember  their  experience 
at  BC  and  be  in  a  position  to 
return  the  favor  to  someone 
else  in  financial  need." 


The  challenge  arrives  at 
an  opportune  time,  when  the 
percentage  of  BC's  endowed 
scholarships  compared  to 
the  total  financial  aid  budget 
has  remained  virtually  static 
during  the  past  decade. 

"An  endowed  scholarship 
made  possible  my  dream 
of  attending  Boston  College," 
says  Kelly  Lyons  '10, 
recipient  of  the  Malcolm 
McLoud  '28  Scholarship. 
"I  simply  wouldn't  have 
been  able  to  attend  other- 
wise, and  I'm  most  grateful 
the  scholarship  that  Dr. 
Theresa  McLoud  '64  estab- 
lished in  memory  of  her 
father  has  now  helped  me." 

Twenty-five  scholarships 
have  been  established  to  date. 
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New  Service  Trips  Offer  Alumni 
Chance  to  Give  Back 


More  than  two-thirds  of  Boston  College 
undergraduates  volunteer  or  participate 
in  service  projects  while  attending  BC.  But, 
after  graduation,  finding  the  right  project  at 
the  right  time  can  be  a  challenge.  With  this  in 
mind,  the  BC  Alumni  Association  is  intro- 
ducing several  new  service  trips. 

Beginning  this  winter,  alumni  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  reach  out  and  make  a 
difference  in  two  very  different  but  needy 
communities — New  Orleans  and  Jamaica. 

While  some  BC  undergrads  and  individual 
alumni  have  traveled  to  the  Gulf  Coast  since 
Hurricane  Katrina,  this  will  be  the  first  formal 
Alumni  Association  visit.  The  trip,  which  is 
scheduled  for  January  13-19,  2008,  will  focus 
on  the  hard-hit  St.  Bernard  Parish  area,  which 
is  adjacent  to  New  Orleans's  Lower  9th  Ward. 

Partnering  with  the  St.  Bernard  Project,  an 
organization  co-founded  by  Liz  McCartney 
'94,  BC  alumni  will  assist  ongoing  recon- 
struction and  clean-up  efforts.  The  St. 
Bernard  Project  has  made  significant  contri- 
butions to  a  community  that  "looked  like  a 
war  zone"  when  McCartney  first  arrived  in 
February   2006.    In   fact,   her   group   has 


recruited  more  than  3,000  volunteers  and 
rebuilt  more  than  45  houses — garnering 
national  attention  from  a  feature  on  CNN's 
Anderson  Cooper 360°. 

"The  devastation  there  is  still  so  profound — 
and  will  be  for  a  long  time — that  it's  clear  our 
help  is  needed,"  says  Dianne  Duffin  '63,  associ- 
ate director  of  the  Alumni  Association's  Office 
of  Service  and  Spirituality.  "The  fact  that  the 
group  we'll  be  working  with  was  co-founded  by 
a  BC  alum  makes  this  trip  even  more  meaning- 
ful. We  hope  that  alumni  response  will  be  so 
strong  that  it'll  become  an  annual  program." 

The  second  service  project  is  an  immer- 
sion trip  to  Jamaica,  scheduled  for  January 
26-February  2,  2008.  Participants  will  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  interact  with  orphaned  chil- 
dren in  the  care  of  Fr.  Gregory  Ramkissoon, 
MA'81,  '82.  Fr.  Ramkissoon  started  the  Cath- 
olic ministry  of  the  Mustard  Seed  Communi- 
ties, which  has  helped  hundreds  of  children. 

For  additional  information  on  the  service 
trip  to  New  Orleans,  contact  Dianne  Duffin  at 
617-552-1171  or  duffindi@bc.edu.  For  infor- 
mation on  the  Jamaica  trip,  contact  Dan 
Leahy  at  617-552-3478  or  leahyd@bc.edu. 


Journeys  of  a  Lifetime:  Alumni  Travel  Study  2008 


The  Boston  College  Alumni  Association 
proudly  presents  an  expanded  alumni 
travel  itinerary  for  2008.  With  almost  all 
excursions,  expert  local  guides  or  BC  pro- 
fessors will  introduce  you  to  the  very  heart 
of  your  destination's  history,  culture,  and 


Join  us  for  a  chance  to  learn,  to  challenge 
yourself,  to  relax,  and,  best  of  all,  to  travel 
with  other  BC  alumni  and  friends. 


Rome  is  one  of  many  exciting  destinations 
offered  by  the  Alumni  Travel  Study  program. 


January  31-February  11 
Panama  Canal 

April  17-26 

Rome  &  the  Amalfi  Coast 

June  14-26 
London  &  Paris 


July  8-19 
Normandy  &.  Brittany 

July  20-27 

Iceland:  A  Smithsonian 

Journeys  Travel  Adventure 

July  31-August  8 

County  Clare  &  Ennis,  Ireland 


September  10-22 

China  &  the  Yangtze  River 

October  10-18 
Burgundy  &  Provence 

October  26-November  3 
Tuscany 


For  itineraries  and  registration  forms,  visit:  www.bc.edu/alumni/association/travel.html. 
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phoenix,  az  Martin  S.  Ridge  '67 

los  angeles,  ca  Harry  R.  Hirshorn  '8g 

orange  county,  ca  Sue  Vranich  '82 
and  Sue  Westover  '84 

northern  calieornia  Isabelle  Boone 
'03  and  Kevin  Morris  '01 

Fairfield  county,  CT  Dave  Telep  '96 

HARTFORD,  CT  MarCO  PaCC  'pj 

Denver,  co  Michael  Garnsey  '93 

Washington,  dc  Bob  Emmett  'g8  and 
Grace  Simmons  '05 

Miami,  fl  Elizabeth  Bibbe  Dombovary  '01 

southwest  Florida  J.D.  Ingalls  '8g 

central  Florida  Anthony  'g8  and 
Carrie  Conti  'g8 

palm  beach,  fl  Michael  DiForio  '98  and 
Richard  Ewing  '98 

sarasota,  fl  Amy  Lubas  '92 

tampa  bay,  fl  Cam  Van  Noord  'y6 

Atlanta,  ga  Mike  Romaniello  '90 

Chicago,  il  Charles  Rego  '92 

Indianapolis,  in  Kate  McVey  'go 

Portland,  me  Vincent  J.  Kloskowski  HI  'g6 

Baltimore,  md  Kevin  Kenny  '86 

boston,  ma  John  R.  Craven  'g6  and 
Kimberly  O'Neil  'gy 

cape  cod,  ma  Matthew  Flaherty  '53 

western  Massachusetts  Robert  T. 
Crowley  Jr.  'yo 

Minneapolis,  mn  Roshan  Rajkumar  'g$ 

st.  louis,  mo  Peter  Maker  '72,  JD  'y6 

charlotte,  nc  Patrick  Kelter  '87 

Manchester,  nh  John  P.  Day  '62 

new  iersey  Michael  Nyklewicz  '86 

northeastern  new  york  Nancy 
Spadaro  Bielawa  '85 

new  york,  ny  Jason  Moore  '03 

Westchester  county,  ny  Stephen 
Prostano  'yg 

Cleveland,  oh  Renee  Gorski  Morgan  'gy 

Philadelphia,  pa  John  G.  Sherlock  '8y 

western  Pennsylvania  Brian  'g2  and 
Suzi  Walters  'g2 

rhode  island  Matthew  McConnell  'g8 

Tennessee  Jeremy  Bisceglia  'gy  and 
Robert  Rudman  '60 

Seattle,  wa  Arnold  Sookram  'gi 

Wisconsin  Sean  Andersen  'gy 

great  Britain  Daryll  Coates  '00 

Greece  Dave  Krupinski  '88 

Ireland  Bryan  Mattel  '06  and 
Mary  Nycz  '01 


WHAT  MOST  EXCITES  YOU  ABOUT  THE  FUTURE  OF  BOSTON  COLLEGE? 

We're  very  impressed  with  the  University's  commitment  to  investing  in  its  future  and  enhancing  its 
position  as  one  of  the  nation's  top  schools.  We're  thrilled  with  BC's  progress  towards  fulfilling  its  campus 
master  plan — with  the  purchase  of  the  Brighton  Campus  lands  and  the  plans  to  start  building  a  student 
center,  a  recreation  complex,  and  several  new  academic  buildings  in  the  coming  decades.  These  projects 
will  benefit  students  and  strengthen  BC's  national  standing.  We  look  forward  to  the  day  when  we  can 
walk  through  campus  and  see  all  the  positive  changes. 

WE'RE  MOST  GRATEFUL  TO  BC  FOR... 

First  and  foremost,  we're  grateful  to  Boston  College  for  introducing  us,  because  we  met  as  BC  students. 
We  owe  a  lot  to  BC  for  who  we  are  today,  both  personally  and  professionally,  and  for  the  good  group  of 
friends  we  still  have.  We're  also  grateful  that  Mary  received  a  scholarship  to  attend  BC.  We  know  that 
69  percent  of  BC  students  receive  financial  assistance,  so  gifts  of  every  size  can  help  students  attend  BC 
and  enhance  the  quality  of  their  experience.  We  give  through  the  Knott  Family  Scholarship  Fund  because 
we  want  students  to  enjoy  the  same  great  education  we  did,  regardless  of  their  financial  background. 

visit  www.bc.edu/alumni/knott.html  for  more  of  the  knotts'  STORY. 


DID  YOU 
KNOW.  .  . 

When  it  comes  to  pride  in 
their  alma  mater,  Boston 
College  alumni  are  off  the 
charts  compared  to  graduates 
of  other  universities.  As  many 
as  96  percent-'  of  alumni 
say  they  are  proud  to  call 
themselves  Eagles. 

Alumni  pride  manifests  itself 
in  many  ways — through 
support  of  sports  teams, 
volunteer  involvements,  and 
attendance  at  University- 
sponsored  events.  Another 
way  is  through  annual  gifts. 
So  it's  surprising  to  learn 
that  BC  alumni  currently  lag 
behind  graduates  from  peer 
institutions  when  it  comes 
to  giving  back. 


PERCENTAGE  OF  ALUMNI 

WHO  MADE  A  GIFT  TO 

THEIR  ALMA  MATER"" 

Duke 

52% 

Notre  Dame 

49% 

Brown 

39% 

Boston  College 

• 
This  year,  several  reunio 
classes  beat  the  average 
percentage  of  BC  alumn 
make  annual  gifts,  provi 
that  great  pride  can  leac 
to  greater  giving: 

24% 

n 
who 

Class  of  1957 

58% 

Class  of  1952 

42% 

Class  of  1967 

32% 

Class  of  1962 

29% 

Gifts  of  any  amount  demon- 
strate your  pride  in  Boston 
College.  Show  your  school 
spirit  by  making  a  gift  online 
at  www.bc.edu/give  or  calling 
888-752-6438. 

*  Source:  2005  Alumni 

Association  survey. 
**  Source:  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report,  America's  Best 
Colleges  2008. 
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Correspondent:  William  M.  Hogan  Jr. 

Brookhaven,  A-305 

Lexington,  MA  02421;  781-863-8359 

Bob  Ward  '74  wrote  me  that  his  father, 
Ralph  Ward,  passed  away  in  1968.  Bob  had 
a  career  in  education,  having  also  served  in 
the  Navy  and  in  the  Naval  Reserves,  where 
he  taught  navigation.  After  Ralph's  death, 
his  wife  saw  Bob  and  his  brother,  James  '69, 
through  high  school  and  Boston  College. 
She  passed  away  in  2005  at  age  91.  Great 


He  had  been  pastor  of  St.  Patrick's  in  Water- 
town  and  senior  priest  in  residence  at  the 
Immaculate  Conception  in  East  Weymouth. 
•  I  received  a  lovely  letter  from  the  daughter 
of  Joe  Dolan,  who  turned  97  on  February  7. 
He  has  been  very  active  for  over  20  years 
with  St.  Vincent's  Medical  Center  Founda- 
tion in  Bridgeport,  CT.  Joe  played  a  lot  of 
golf  at  the  Brooklawn  Country  Club  in 
Bridgeport,  shooting  his  age  for  13  years. 
(Your  correspondent  is  still  aiming  for  that 
at  the  Winchester  Country  Club.)  Joe's  wife 
died  in  2006  after  65  years  of  marriage. 
Thereafter,  he  moved  to  McLean,  VA,  to  be 
near  his  daughter.  •  Joanne  Keiran-Breuda 
wrote  that  her  father,  John  Keiran,  passed 
away  in  January  2002.  He  had  been  in  fairly 
good  health  until  just  before  that  date.  His 
wife  died  in  1995  after  58  years  of  marriage. 
John  was  very  active  in  tennis:  He  belonged 
to  the  Longwood  Cricket  Club  and  played 
until  he  was  80.  After  obtaining  a  master's 


Joe  Dolan  turned  97  on  February  7.  He  has  been 
very  active  for  over  20  years  with  St.  Vincent's 
Medical  Center  Foundation  in  Bridgeport,  CT. 


people!  •  Raymond  Callen  has  died.  Raymond 
had  four  children,  including  Donald  '76. 

•  I  received  a  note  from  Msgr.  Francis  J.  Curran 
from  his  home  at  a  residence  for  retired  priests 
in  Manchester,  NH.  He  recently  observed  his 
98th  birthday.  I  called  him,  and  we  had  a  great 
conversation.  He  said  that  he  is  dealing 
with  some  of  the  ailments  of  his  age,  but  is 
doing  fairly  well.  Sadly,  he  told  me  that 
Rev.  Joe  Shields  has  passed  away.  Those 
two  classmates  were  involved  in  an  unusual 
situation.  Both  applied  for  admission  to 
St.  John's  Seminary  in  Brighton,  but  there 
was  no  room — it  was  full!  So,  they  went  to 
New  Hampshire,  where  they  were  admitted 
to  a  seminary  and  ordained.  What  a  change  in 
70  years.  They  were  turned  down  solely 
because  there  were  more  students  than  places 
available,  and  today  St.  John's  is  empty! 

•  Frances  Marie  Mitchell,  MA'39,  a  lifelong 
friend  of  the  Donelin  family,  reports  that 
Rev.  John  "Mike"  Donelin  suffered  a  stroke 
in  1997;  sadly,  he  passed  away  in  June  2000. 


degree  at  Harvard,  he  taught  for  many  years 
at  Boston  Latin  School.  •  Jim  Powers, 
MA'34,  turned  95  in  August.  Jim  had  an 
outstanding  career  in  education  and  music 
and  has  been  the  recipient  of  many  honors, 
including  the  Award  of  Excellence  in  Education 
from  the  BC  Alumni  Association  in  2004. 
Jim  has  long  been  associated  with  the  Civic 
Symphony  Orchestra  of  Boston:  He  has 
been  a  violinist,  and  served  as  president  and 
now  as  chairman  of  the  board.  He  says  he  is 
basically  healthy.  He  lives  by  himself;  his  wife 
passed  away  in  1982.  •  In  April,  I  celebrated 
my  95th  birthday  at  a  dinner  party  arranged 
by  my  family  at  the  Winchester  Country 
Club  where  I  have  played  golf  for  45  years. 
My  family  consists  of  four  children,  their 
spouses,  13  grandchildren,  and  n  great- 
grandchildren. There  were  42  people  at  the 
dinner.  Some  of  the  grandchildren  made  a 
video,  95  Years  in  13  Minutes,  that  covered  many 
stages  of  my  life,  as  shown  in  old  pictures. 
Unfortunately,  my  wife,  Agnes  (McHugh), 


passed  away  in  1997;  we  had  been  married  57 
years.  I  have  been  vice  president  and  coun- 
sel of  the  telephone  company  (now  Veri- 
zon), an  assistant  US  attorney,  an  appointed 
arbitrator  of  the  American  Arbitration  Asso- 
ciation, a  longtime  trustee  of  the  Cambridge 
Savings  Bank  and  the  Mount  Auburn  Hospi- 
tal, and  for  10  years,  a  director  and  secretary 
of  the  Harvard  Club  of  Boston. 
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Correspondent:  Edward  T.  Sullivan 

286  Adams  Street 

Milton,  MA  02186;  617-698-2805 

Walter  Sullivan  and  Bob  Huddy  are  cochair- 
men  of  our  next  reunion  and  they  are 
already  working  on  it.  Our  last  one  was  dis- 
appointing. However,  we  have  found  out 
that  "the  older  the  class,  the  poorer  the 
attendance  for  the  reunion."  Walter  and 
Bob,  however,  are  determined  to  find  and 
invite  every  available  member  of  the  class. 


1936 


Correspondent:  Joseph  P.  Keating 
24  High  Street 
Natick,  MA  01760 

Ed  Berra,  MA'41,  who  had  been  living  in 
Arlington,  died  in  June  after  a  short  illness. 
As  I  have  written  before,  he  was  a  frequent 
visitor  to  the  Arlington  Library.  For  a  num- 
ber of  years,  Ed  was  head  of  the  English 
Department  at  Somerville  High  School. 
Please  remember  Ed  and  his  family  in  your 
prayers.  •  An  update  on  the  class  memorial 
tree  on  the  campus:  According  to  BC 
groundskeepers,  it  was  not  necessary  to 
replace  the  tree.  It  is  again  flourishing  and 
in  good  health.  "A  tree  grows  in  Brooklyn"; 
our  tree  grows  at  BC!  It  might  be  a  good 
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time  for  all  of  us  to  take  a  moment  and  in 
our  thoughts  and  prayers  remember  those 
classmates  for  whom  the  tree  offers  shelter. 
I  hope  to  contact  a  family  member  of  our 
late  classmate,  Herb  Carroll,  who  came  up 
with  the  idea  to  plant  it  at  our  50th  reunion, 
so  the  family  knows  all  is  well  with  the  tree. 


J937 


Correspondent:  Thomas  E.  Caquin 

206  Corey  Street 

West  Roxbury,  MA  02132;  617-325-2883 
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Boston  College  Alumni  Association 
classnotes@bc.edu 
825  Centre  Street 
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Correspondent:  John  D.  Donovan 
jddboppa@graber.org 

12  Wessonville  Way 

Westborough,  MA  01581;  508-366-4782 

Greetings!  It's  early  September,  and  the 
only  good  news  we  can  share  is  that  BC's 
football  team  got  off  to  a  promising  season 
with  a  decisive  victory  over  Wake  Forest. 
Let's  hope  that  this  previews  a  great  year!  • 
Unfortunately,  our  other  news  is  restricted 
to  the  deaths  of  three  classmates:  James  P. 
Lynch  of  Florida,  Msgr.  Joseph  Teletchea  of 
Washington,  DC,  and  James  McGrath  of 
Arlington.  I'm  sure  we  all  have  memories 
of  each  of  them,  but  we  may  know  little  of 
their  post-1939  years.  Briefly,  James  Lynch, 
a  Waltham  commuter  way  back  then,  was  a 
US  Marine  Corps  captain  and  in  his  post- 
war years  owned  the  Lynch  Wood  Co.  in 
Boston  before  retirement  in  Florida.  Joseph 
Teletchea  grew  up  in  Watertown,  was 
ordained  to  the  priesthood  in  1944,  served 
as  the  first  chaplain  of  the  Washington  DC 
Boston  College  Alumni  Club,  and  was  for 
many  years  pastor  in  a  parish  in  Hyattsville, 
MD.  Jim  McGrath  served  in  the  Army  Air 
Corps  during  World  War  II  and  subse- 
quently was  not  only  an  active  Class  of  1939 
alumnus,  but  had  a  successful  career  in  the 
antique  business.  We  will  miss  them  and 
will  include  them  and  their  families  in  our 
prayers.  •  I  wish  we  had  more  news  and 
happier  news,  but  we  Class  of  1939  nonage- 
narians are  the  lucky  ones.  •  A  final  note: 


On  the  unlikely  chance  that  your  memory  is 
fading  just  a  bit,  let  me  remind  you  that 
some  68  years  ago  this  semester  you  were 
memorizing  the  major,  minor,  and  conclu- 
sion scholastic  theses  in  logic  and  episte- 
mology.  OK?  That  said,  some  three  semes- 
ters down  the  road  (one  and  a  half  years)  we 
will  celebrate  the  70th  anniversary  of  our 
graduation.  Let's  hang  in  there.  There's 
more  fun  ahead.  •  Peace! 


I940 


Correspondent:  Sherman  Rogan 
34  Oak  Street 
Reading,  MA  01867 

Our  class  lost  another  of  the  generation  of 
priests  nurtured  at  the  Heights  in  the  pass- 
ing of  Fr.  William  J.  Larkin,  SJ.  Bill  was  a 
Jesuit  for  more  than  55  years  and  was  a  mis- 
sionary at  Baghdad  College  in  the  Sulaikh 
district  of  Baghdad,  Iraq.  Those  were  the 
days  when  his  devotion  was  dedicated  to 
training  mostly  Muslim  and  some  Christ- 
ian boys,  his  only  reward  knowing  that  in 
his  heart  he  was  following  his  mentor, 
Ignatius,  trying  to  serve  Christ  his  King.  • 
Edmund  J.  Nagle,  MSW'42,  our  honorary 
class  president,  has  written  to  tell  us  that 
his  fellow  social  worker,  Francis  Cosgrove, 
found  a  second  vocation  after  a  career  in 
social  work.  In  1978  he  decided  to  take 
courses  in  theology  and  scripture  and  was 
ordained  as  a  permanent  deacon  in  the 
diocese  of  Allentown,  PA.  Since  1986  Frank 
has  served  as  associate  director  of  the 
diaconate  program  of  the  diocese.  His 
granddaughter  Julianna  Nagle  Morrall  is  a 
member  of  the  Class  of  2009  at  the 
Heights.  And  so  the  heritage  continues. 


1941 


Correspondent:  John  M.  Callahan 

3  Preacher  Road 

Milton,  MA  02186;  617-698-2082 


1942 


Correspondent:  Ernest  J.  Handy 
180  Main  Street,  Apt.  C118 
Walpole,  MA  02081;  508-660-2314 

It  is  with  profound  sorrow  that  I  report  the 
death  of  Richard  A.  Grainger  on  June  28. 
After  completion  of  his  duties  as  a  Navy 
lieutenant  in  the  Pacific  during  World  War 


II  where  he  earned  11  battle  stars,  Dick 
attended  and  graduated  from  BU  Law 
School.  He  then  formed  and  was  president 
of  the  Grainger  Leasing  Corp.  He  was 
buried  with  full  military  honors  in  Arling- 
ton National  Cemetery.  To  his  wife,  Jo  Ann, 
to  whom  he  was  married  for  62  years,  their 
three  sons,  and  one  daughter,  the  class 
extends  its  sincerest  sympathies.  Dick  will 
be  remembered  at  our  next  memorial  Mass. 
•  Age  and  physical  disabilities  have  slowed 
me  down,  yet  I  do  enjoy  a  round  of  golf 
(usually  no  more  than  9  holes).  My  favorite 
opponent  is  usually  Jack  Hart.  •  I  am  still 
very  much  dependent  on  each  and  every 
classmate  for  news  to  be  included  in  this 
column.  Jerry  Joyce  was  a  very  dependable 
and  frequent  contributor,  but  I  have  not 
heard  from  him,  or  anyone  else,  in  months. 
Please  help!  •  I  write  this  column  from  what 
might  broadly  be  described  as  a  "sick  bed." 
It  is  a  condition  caused  by  "laziness."  •  Like 
many  others,  I  miss  being  at  the  football 
games.  I  enjoy  watching  the  games  on  TV, 
yet  there  is  nothing  like  being  there!  As  of 
this  writing,  the  team  is  among  the  unde- 
feated, with  a  very  strong  chance  of  a  major 
bowl  game  invitation.  I  am  rapidly  reaching 
my  word  limit,  so  I'll  close  with,  "Go,  BC! 


Ldi 
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Correspondent:  Thomas  O'Connell  Murray 

14  Churchill  Road 

West  Roxbury,  MA  02132;  617-323-3737 

Once  again,  we  must  begin  with  condo- 
lences, first  to  the  family  of  John  Hayes  of 
Somerville,  who  died  on  June  25.  John  was 
an  active  member  of  the  Class  of  1943  and 
had  served  at  our  annual  memorial  Mass 
for  many  years.  He  was  also  honored  by  the 
city  of  Somerville  and  by  St.  Ann's  Church. 
We  thank  Jim  Harvey  for  the  information. 
•  Our  condolences  next  go  to  Rita  and  the 
family  of  John  Logue,  who  died  on  July  30. 
John  was  a  Navy  pilot  in  the  South  Pacific 
and  later  served  as  CEO  of  the  Charles 
Logue  Building  Company,  constructing 
buildings  at  Boston  College  and  Holy  Cross 
as  well  as  many  churches,  schools,  and  hos- 
pitals for  the  Archdiocese  of  Boston.  •  Con- 
dolences also  go  to  Nunzia  and  the  family  of 
Vin  Forte,  who  died  on  August  21  in  Florida. 
Vin  was  chairman  of  the  Sons  of  Italy's 
magazine  and  received  the  Cross  of  Savoy 
from  the  king  of  Italy  for  services  during 
World  War  II.  Vin  leaves  four  children,  all 
of  whom  have  graduate  degrees.  We 
thank  Eleanor  Church  for  the  information. 
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•  Condolences  to  the  family  of  John  L.B. 
Higgins,  who  died  on  April  16  in  Michigan. 
John  was  a  Navy  vet  and  a  consultant  in 
higher  education.  •  As  we  approach  the  year 
2008,  we'd  like  to  remind  our  classmates 
that  it  was  on  a  cold  day,  February  28,  that 
we  received  our  degrees  in  the  Immaculate 
Conception  Church  in  Boston.  Now  we 
celebrate  the  65th  anniversary  of  our  gradu- 
ation. Please  keep  in  touch. 


1944 


Correspondent:  Gerard  L.  Kirby 

PO  Box  1493 

Duxbury,  MA  02331;  781-934-0229 

I  last  saw  Leo  Wilson  at  Laetare  Sunday  in 
2006.  He  and  his  wife,  Barbara,  Fr.  Bill 
Mclnnes,  SJ,  MA'51,  and  I  made  up  the 
1944  table.  What  a  wonderful  reunion!  Leo, 
Fr.  Bill,  and  I  were  all  at  the  Business  School 
together,  so  there  was  a  lot  to  share.  Leo 
died  on  August  13.  The  church,  St.  Timo- 
thy's in  Norwood,  was  filled  with  friends, 
his  loving  wife,  his  children,  and  his  ador- 
ing grandchildren.  Deacon  Joe  Delaney 
assisted  at  the  altar.  It  again  made  me 
wonder  why  since  1944  I  hadn't  kept  in 
closer  touch  with  some  of  the  most  delight- 
ful friends  I  have  ever  had.  •  Since  his 
retirement  from  Holy  Family  Church,  my 
resident  monsignor,  Bill  Glynn,  has  taken  a 


sauce.  It's  our  staff  of  life.  Who  could  be 
this  lucky?  •  Peace. 


1945 


Correspondent:  Louis  V.  Sorgi 
lvsorgi@msn.com 
5  Augusta  Road 
Milton,  MA  02186 

Our  memorial  Mass  on  June  6  was  a  great 
success.  Paul  Paget  did  his  usual  great  job 
as  chairman  of  this  event.  Fr.  Bill  Mclnnes, 
SJ,  '44,  MA'51,  celebrated  the  Mass  and  gave 
the  homily.  I  did  the  first  reading;  Jack 
McCarthy,  the  responsorial  psalm;  Paul 
Paget,  prayers  of  the  faithful;  and  Ida  and 
Jake  Santamaria,  presentation  of  the  gifts. 
Ernie  Graustein  volunteered  to  be  our  altar 
server  and  did  a  good  job.  We  had  the  Mass 
at  Trinity  Chapel,  with  lunch  afterward  in 
Barat  House.  Thirty-nine  people  attended, 
including  two  of  our  widows  and  Jake 
Santamaria's  daughter.  Our  thanks  to  Paul 
for  chairing  this  outstanding  event.  •  I  see 
in  the  "Obituaries"  section  of  the  Summer 
issue  that  S.  John  Loscocco  passed  away  on 
May  18. 1  did  not  receive  any  write-up  of  his 
death,  thus  this  short  notice.  The  passing  of 
Richard  Broggi  on  April  18  was  also  listed. 
Dick  was  an  eye  surgeon  in  Worcester  and 
is  survived  by  his  wife  and  eight  children. 
Thomas  J.  McEntee  passed  away  on  March 


Fifty-plus  years  ago,  we  all  needed  space  for  bicycles 
and  doll  carriages. 


condominium  at  The  Village  in  Duxbury. 
Msgr.  Bill  has  a  spacious  apartment,  and 
best  of  all,  he  is  still  in  Duxbury  among  the 
flock  he  tended  for  25  years.  •  It  is  interest- 
ing how,  at  this  age,  we  live  our  lives.  Fifty- 
plus  years  ago,  we  all  needed  space  for  bicy- 
cles and  doll  carriages.  But  now,  at  this  end 
of  the  scale,  convenience  and  an  easing  of 
responsibilities  become  the  rule.  I  am  fortu- 
nate to  have  a  house  in  Duxbury  that  is 
probably  too  large  for  one  person,  but  just 
the  right  size  when  my  three  daughters 
come  to  visit.  On  a  Saturday  in  August, 
Mara,  Jane,  and  Elizabeth  all  arrived  to 
celebrate  my  birthday.  They  all  left  their 
husbands  and  children  at  home  and  stayed 
through  the  following  Wednesday — five 
whole  days  of  the  Fearsome  Four.  Mostly 
we  talked,  walked  on  the  beach,  and  ate 
peppermint  stick  ice  cream  with  fudge 


26.  He  had  a  dental  practice  in  Brookline 
for  45  years.  He  is  survived  by  his  two 
daughters,  one  sister,  two  grandchildren, 
and  two  great-grandchildren.  •  Charlie 
McCready  reports  that  he  is  still  taking 
chemotherapy  once  a  month,  but  is  feeling 
pretty  good.  •  As  I  write  these  notes,  I  am 
anticipating  going  to  our  first  football  game 
against  Wake  Forest  on  September  1  under 
our  new  coach.  I  will  report  on  this  game  in 
the  next  issue  of  BC  Magazine.  •  Until  then, 
stay  healthy  and  send  me  reports  on  what  is 
going  on  in  your  lives. 


1946 


Correspondent:  Leo  F.  Roche 

26  Sargent  Road 

Winchester,  MA  01890;  781-729-2340 


1947 


Correspondent:  Richard  J.  Fitzgerald 

PO  Box  171 

North  Falmouth,  MA  02556;  508-563-6168 

Power  Fraser  abandoned  the  Florida  golf 
courses  to  attend  Reunion  Weekend.  He 
was  joined  by  John  McGonagle,  Lou  Sam- 
martino,  Jim  Ryan,  and  Dick  Fitzgerald. 

John  is  living  in  Nashville,  where  he  has 
been  a  Eucharist  minister  for  many  years. 

•  Recent  deaths  include  Dave  O'Connor,  a 
retired  vice  president  of  Boston  Edison,  and 
Jim  McTaggart.  Anyone  attending  an  away 
football  game  was  likely  to  bump  into  Jim. 

•  Word  was  also  received  of  the  death  of  Fr. 
Paul  J.  Nelligan,  SJ.  He  taught  for  many 
years  at  BC  High  and  later  was  assistant 
archivist  at  Boston  College. 

Correspondent:  Timothy  C.  Buckley 
pacema@pacetemps.com 
46  Woodridge  Road 
Wayland,  MA  01778 

George  Savage  informs  me  that  Paul  Lannon 
called  and  reports  he  has  made  good 
progress  from  his  fall  last  year,  which 
resulted  in  a  severe  hip  fracture.  He  just 
returned  from  a  tour  of  the  British  Isles 
with  his  daughter,  who  was  coaching  a 
lacrosse  team  in  some  contests  there.  Paul 
walks  with  only  a  slight  limp.  George  con- 
tinues to  drive  back  and  forth  to  Florida  and 
walks  most  days  in  the  Pope  John  Paul  II 
Park  •  Louis  P.  Steele  of  Milton  died  on  May 
21.  Our  prayers  are  with  his  family.  •  Jim 
Ward  called  looking  for  information  on  Jim 
Costello  and  Bill  Noonan.  Jim  has  been 
legally  blind  for  a  year  and  a  half.  He  and 
Audrey,  who  were  married  in  England,  have 
three  children  and  four  grandchildren.  Six 
members  of  his  family  were  in  the  service 
during  World  War  II.  One  of  his  brothers, 
who  was  in  the  Air  Force,  was  his  best  man 
in  England. 


1949 


Correspondent:  John  J.  Carney 

johnc12556@aol.com 

227  Savin  Hill  Avenue 

Dorchester,  MA  02125;  617-825-8283 

I  am  writing  these  class  notes  on  September  4, 
not  having  seen  or  heard  from  many  class- 
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members  during  the  summer,  and  rel- 
ishing the  outstanding  victory  of  our  lads 
over  the  Wake  Forest  Deacons  in  Coach 
Jags's  first  game  at  the  Heights  as  head 
coach.  •  Madelyn  and  I  will  be  starting  back 
at  the  BC  Lifelong  Learning  Institute 
(formerly  the  Institute  for  Learning  in 
Retirement),  now  located  at  the  corner  of 
Hammond  and  Boylston  streets,  just  a  few 
blocks  from  the  campus.  We  are  both 
signed  up  for  a  seminar  on  the  upcoming 
presidential  campaigns,  and  we  are  looking 
forward  to  it  as  an  exciting  interplay  with 
others  our  age.  You  can  find  out  more  by 
calling  me  or  Carol  Naber  at  the  institute 
(617-552-2950).  •  Our  own  Fr.  Bill  Burckhart 
has  been  honored  as  the  2007  recipient  of 
BC's  Alumni  Award  of  Excellence  in  Religion. 
For  many  years  Fr.  Bill  was  the  director  of 
lay  deacons  for  the  Boston  Archdiocese,  and 
he  has  been  a  regular  concelebrant  at  our 
class  annual  memorial  Mass  with  Fr.  Paul 
McCarty,  SJ,  and  Fr.  Charlie  McCoy.  •  On 
June  24  we  were  in  the  company  of  Mary 
and  Vinny  Nuccio  for  a  very  nice  reception 
on  the  BC  campus  to  celebrate  the  elevation 
to  the  priesthood  of  University  Secretary  Fr. 
Joe  Duffy,  SJ,  '50.  Vinny  and  our  own  great 
historian,  Tom  O'Connor,  were  highlighted 
recently  in  the  oral  history  project  reaching 
back  through  40  or  more  dramatic  and  hectic 
years — especially  during  the  days  of  student 
protest  and  antiwar  unrest — at  the  Heights. 
•  We  will  report  more  on  our  classmates 
after  the  annual  memorial  Mass  on  October  4. 
We  hope  to  organize  some  committees  soon 
to  start  planning  for  a  great  60th  in  2009. 
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Correspondent:  John  A.  Dewire 
15  Chester  Street,  No.  31 
Cambridge,  MA  02140;  617-876-1461 

A  class  outing  was  held  on  June  7  at  the 
Atlantic  Country  Club  in  Plymouth.  Class 
golfers  in  attendance  were  Gerry  Daly,  Ed 
Brady,  Jack  Farrell  Jr.,  Warren  Lewis,  Jack 
McCarthy,  John  Fisher,  Gerry  Curtis, 
Richard  Burke,  Jack  Casey,  Joe  Casey,  John 
Sullivan,  Bob  Chandler,  Bob  Palladino,  and 
Ed  Clasby.  The  weather  was  great.  The 
2007  winning  team  was  Richard  Burke, 
Warren  Lewis,  and  Gerry  Daly.  Gerry  Daly 
says  that  a  good  time  was  had  by  all.  •  Frank 
Carr  and  his  wife,  Anne,  attended  the 
funeral  of  our  classmate  Fr.  Dave  Boulton, 
SJ,  '54,  '62,  on  May  9  at  Campion  Center. 
Also  in  attendance  was  Fr.  John  Caskin,  SJ, 
another  classmate  who  is  now  living  at  the 


Campion  Center.  Fr.  Boulton  had  been 
deeply  involved  for  many  years  in  hospital 
chaplain  work  and  was  well  known 
throughout  the  New  England  area  for  this 
ministry.  •  Norman  L.  Vernon  passed  away 
on  January  15  after  a  long  battle  with 
emphysema.  He  and  his  wife,  Roberta, 
were  married  for  56  years.  They  had  three 
children.  Norman  had  a  colorful  career.  He 
always  felt  indebted  to  BC  for  accepting  him 
when  he  needed  to  attend  a  local  college 
after  a  severe  illness  during  his  high-school 
years.  He  returned  to  college  at  age  39, 
earned  a  JD  degree,  and  passed  the  bar  at 
the  age  of  42  while  running  his  business 
full-time.  •  Number  70,  Art  Donovan,  was 
saluted  at  a  benefit  in  September  in  Mar- 
tin's West,  Baltimore  County,  MD.  In  atten- 
dance were  Hall  of  Famers  Gino  Marchetti, 
Ray  Berry,  and  Lenny  Moore,  as  well  as 
many  other  ex-Colts,  some  ex-Giants,  cheer- 
leaders from  the  past,  and  the  Colts  pep 
band.  There  were  also  silent  and  live  auc- 
tions and  other  surprises.  Colt  great  Tom 
Matte  was  the  emcee.  •  Also  in  September, 
the  United  Hospital  Foundation  of  St.  Paul, 
MN,  honored  Peter  J.  King,  CEO  and  chair- 
man of  King  Capital  Corporation,  with  its 
Service  to  Humanity  Award.  •  Andrew  J. 
Fichera  died  on  March  19  in  his  home  in 
Jackson,  NH.  The  cause  of  his  death  was 
acute  lymphocytic  leukemia.  Andrew  grad- 
uated from  Georgetown  Medical  School  and 
was  a  psychiatrist.  In  addition  to  his  wife, 
Joanne,  he  leaves  two  sons,  two  daughters, 
and  a  sister,  Rita  Rich,  of  Medford.  A 
funeral  Mass  was  said  in  St.  Joseph's 
Church  in  Medford;  burial  was  in  Oak 
Grove  Cemetery. 

NC  I95O-53 

Correspondent:  Ann  Fulton  Cote  '53 

11  Prospect  Street 

Winchester,  MA  01890;  781-729-8512 

News  has  come  of  the  death  of  Adelaide 
Berry  Tietje  '53  of  San  Luis  Obispo,  CA.  She 
is  survived  by  her  husband  and  six  children. 
Please  keep  them  in  your  prayers.  •  Sadly,  I 
must  also  report  the  death  of  John  Dwyer, 
husband  of  Charlotte  Hickey  Dwyer  '53  on 
August  13.  John  and  Charlotte  have  a  son, 
John  D.  Jr.,  and  a  daughter,  Mary  E.,  as  well 
as  two  grandchildren.  Please  remember  all 
of  the  family  in  your  prayers.  •  I  had  a  nice 
visit  with  Nancy  Hurley  Quinn  '53  at  the 
graduation  of  her  grandson  Drew  from 
Belmont  Hill  School  in  June.  Nancy  and 
Leigh  spend  most  of  their  time  in  Florida 


but  return  to  Winchester,  briefly,  in  the  sum- 
mer. They  also  have  the  distinction  of  being 
great-grandparents!  •  Please  send  news! 
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Correspondent:  Leo  Wesner 
leowesner@hotmail.com 
125  Granite  Street,  Apt.  816 
Quincy,  MA  02169;  617-680-8306 

We  begin  on  a  sad  note  by  remembering 
several  classmates  who  have  died:  Dick 
Barry  of  Rockaway,  NJ;  Frank  Savage  of 
Scituate;  Dave  Donaghue  of  Quincy;  Jack 
Richards  of  Danvers  (a  good  friend  of  the 
public  library);  and  Alan  Foster,  whose  son 
Mark  recently  apprised  us  of  Al's  activities 
and  achievements.  Al  received  his  MBA 
from  Harvard  and  spent  the  ensuing  years 
in  Michigan,  where  he  focused  his  attention 
on  financial  planning  and  analysis.  He 
received  a  number  of  awards  as  adjunct 
professor  of  corporate  strategy  and  inter- 
national business  at  the  University  of 
Michigan.  All  of  the  above  are  remembered 
as  "good  guys."  •  Although  many  of  our  con- 
temporaries are  retired — fully  or  partly — a 
number  of  '51  grads  are  still  active.  George 
Desmond  is  still  working  as  a  bankruptcy 
lawyer,  but  socializes  with  several  retirees: 
Tom  Quirk,  who  lives  in  New  Mexico,  Guil- 
ford, CT,  and  Mashpee  (at  the  same  time, 
George?);  Art  Casavant,  who  resides  in  Cen- 
terville;  and  Frank  Pierce,  who  has  sold  his 
London  business  and  lives  in  New  York  City 
and  Wellfleet.  •  Trivia  recall:  What  was  the 
name  of  the  hallowed  location  where 
members  of  the  Duns  Scotus  Society  met 
weekly  to  engage  in  serious  philosophic  dis- 
cussion? (See  answer  below.)  •  Trivia:  That 
hallowed  place,  also  the  gathering  spot 
for  another  famous  activity — the  Boston 
Marathon — was  the  Eliot  Lounge  at  Massa- 
chusetts and  Commonwealth  avenues.  • 
Space  limits  preclude  our  listing  other  names, 
which  will  be  included  in  future  issues. 
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Correspondent:  Frank  McGee 
fmcgee77@hotmail.com 

1952  Ocean  Street 

Marshfield,  MA  02050;  781-854-4690 

The  name  above  may  come  as  a  surprise 
to  many  of  you.  When  my  wife,  Carole,  and 
I  went  to  the  55th  reunion,  I  had  no  idea 
that  I  would  come  away  as  the  new  class 
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correspondent.  During  the  luncheon, 
Roger  Connor  jokingly  suggested  that  I 
might  assume  writing  the  class  notes — as 
I  had  done  more  than  40  years  ago.  I 
thought  it  would  be  fun,  so  here  I  am.  •  In 
the  sad  news  department,  Fred  Tarpey  wrote 
that  Marie  McCall,  wife  of  Joe  McCall, 
passed  away.  Joe  and  Marie  were  residing 
at  Marion  Manor  in  South  Boston.  Helen 
Gordon  notified  us  of  the  death  of  her 
husband,  Ed  Gordon,  foe  Clune,  JD'61,  of 
Pascoag,  RI,  has  also  passed  away.  Jim 
Parsons  of  Leeds  died  on  July  4,  2006. 
Please  remember  these  classmates  and 
their  families  in  your  prayers.  •  Paul  Burns 
wrote  from  Garden  Grove,  CA,  extending 
congratulations  to  the  BC  Sailing  Club, 
and  Paul  Drummond  wrote  from  Amherst. 
•  Fr.  Bob  McAuliffe  is  now  residing  in 
Boston.  Please  contact  me  if  you  would 
like  his  address.  •  Col.  John  McElroy, 
USMC,  son  of  Tom  McElroy  and  Regina 
(my  sister)  has  been  assigned  to  the  Office 
of  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
in  the  Pentagon.  Col.  McElroy  has  com- 
piled an  outstanding  war  record  in  both 
Desert  Storm  One  and  the  current  conflict 
in  Iraq.  Tom's  twin  brother,  Fr.  Jack 
McElroy,  is  now  retired  in  Florida.  He  was 
a  chaplain  in  the  Navy  for  32  years  and 
earned  a  number  of  medals  for  his  heroic 
actions  anointing  dying  Marines  in  the 
battle  of  Khe  Sanh,  Vietnam.  •  Carole  and 
I  happily  report  that  our  son  Frank,  a  Bab- 
son  College  alumnus,  is  a  vice  president 
with  Credit  Suisse  in  New  York.  Son 
Patrick  is  a  Navy  SEAL.  Along  with  184 
other  candidates,  he  was  selected  for  SEAL 
training  at  Coronado,  CA;  of  the  group,  21 
graduated,  and  Patrick  was  named  class 
"Honor  Man."  Patrick  graduated  from 
Amherst  College,  where  he  was  named 
to  two  Division  3  ail-American  football 
teams.  Son  Bob  attended  Fairfield  Univer- 
sity and  is  now  working  with  troubled 
youth  in  San  Francisco  while  completing 
his  education  at  the  University  of  San 
Francisco.  •  Please  forward  to  me  any 
information  you  have  about  our  class 
members.  For  those  who  winter  in  Florida, 
please  let  me  know  of  classmate  sightings 
and  class  gatherings.  I  want  to  keep  up  the 
high  standards  set  by  Eddie  and  Roger. 
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Correspondent:  Jim  Willwerth 

jammw@charter.net 

19  Sheffield  Way 

Westborough,  MA  01581;  508-366-5400 


Plans  are  under  way  for  our  55th  Boston 
College  reunion  next  spring.  Dick  Horan 
has  agreed  to  serve  as  reunion  gift  chair. 
The  first  meeting  with  Dick,  Cathie  Concan- 
non  from  University  Advancement,  our 
class  officers,  and  the  members  of  the 
Social  and  Gift  Committees  was  held  at 
Alumni  House  on  September  11.  •  The 
Social  and  Gift  Committee  participants 
include  Mary  Parrish  Bacon,  Gerry  "Spike" 
Boyle,  Joe  Byrne,  Joe  Carroll,  Dennis 
Cronin,  Dick  Curran,  Fr.  Larry  Drennan, 
Matt  Flaherty,  Fr.  Tom  Fleming,  Fred  Good, 
Mo  Hart,  Ray  Kenney,  Phil  Kerrivan,  Jack 
Lynch,  Jim  Lynch,  Bill  McSweeney,  Paul 
Murray,  John  Norton,  Jim  Queenan,  Sherm 
Saltmarsh,  Austin  Smith,  Bob  Sullivan,  Bob 
Willis,  and  Jim  Willwerth.  We  will  have 
more  information  for  you  on  BC's  Online 
Community.  Check  it  out!  •  Look  for  a 
report  on  our  annual  memorial  Mass,  held 
in  October,  on  the  Online  Community  and 
in  our  next  magazine.  •  The  winter  class 
event  celebrating  our  55th  anniversary  will 
be  at  the  Christmas  Chorale  on  December 
2.  It  will  be  held,  as  usual,  in  Trinity  Chapel 
on  the  Newton  Campus,  followed  by  dinner 
at  Barat  House,  also  on  the  Newton  Cam- 
pus. ■  The  Wayland  Country  Club  was  the 
site  of  our  13th  annual  class  golf  tourna- 
ment on  June  6.  The  format  was  the  usual 
Florida-type  scramble.  Although  more 
golfers  were  scheduled,  only  13  showed  up 
for  play.  We  had  one  foursome  and  three 
threesomes.  In  the  event  of  ties,  cards  were 
matched  starting  at  the  10th  hole.  There 
were  the  usual  "talent"  contests.  Ray  Ken- 
ney playing  with  Don  Burgess  and  Bob 
Willis  were  the  first  team  off.  Bill  Ostaski, 
Art  Delaney,  and  Jim  Willwerth  followed 
them.  Jack  Lynch  played  with  Paul  Coughlin 
and  Walter  Corcoran.  Bob  Sullivan,  Fred 
Good,  George  Murphy,  and  Paul  Murray 
played  as  a  foursome.  For  more  informa- 
tion, please  visit  the  Online  Community. 
•  The  Class  of  1953  was  well  represented  at 
the  BC  Club  of  Cape  Cod  summer  lobster 
feast  at  the  Ocean  Edge  Golf  Club  in  Brew- 
ster. In  addition  to  Maryanne  and  Paul 
Coughlin,  others  attending  were  Mary  and 
Bob  Willis,  Priscilla  and  Dennis  Cronin,  Pat 
and  Joe  Carroll,  Mary  and  Dick  Farley,  Joan 
and  Bob  Brawley,  Matt  Flaherty,  and  Phil 
Kerrivan.  In  addition  to  a  great  lobster  feast, 
Paul  said  that  the  generous  strawberry 
shortcake  was  delicious.  •  Mary  and  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  have  lunch  with  Maureen 
and  Bob  McCarthy  on  May  9  at  the  Publick 
House  in  Sturbridge.  Bob  reported  that  he 
has  had  two  cataract  operations  and  is 
thinking  about  having  his  knee  replaced.  If 


he  does,  he  will  be  able  to  join  John  McCauley 
and  me  at  our  next  class  function  as  we 
compare  our  bionic  knees.  John  had  his 
done  on  May  20,  and  I  had  mine  done  on 
June  25.  I  talked  with  John  the  other  day, 
and  he  is  making  progress.  He  still  has  a 
little  limp,  but  with  his  determination  we 
will  both  be  ready  for  the  Christmas 
Chorale.  •  To  get  the  full  story  of  our  class 
activities,  go  to  www.bc.edu/alumni  and 
click  on  Online  Community.  To  log  in,  use 
your  BC  ID  number,  which  is  printed  above 
your  name  on  the  BC  Magazine  mailing 
label.  •  To  contribute  to  our  class  gift,  please 
visit  www.bc.edu/classes/1953  or  call  888- 
752-6438  to  learn  how  to  make  a  gift  for  our 
reunion  this  year. 
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Correspondent:  David  F.  Pierre 

6  Pico  Beach  Road 

Mattapoisett,  MA  02739;  508-758-427 5 

Fall  arrived  with  the  celebration  of  the 
memorial  Mass  for  the  Class  of  1954  on 
October  28.  Following  the  Mass  was  a 
brunch  at  Alumni  House.  •  From  all  indica- 
tions, it  should  be  an  exciting  football  sea- 
son with  our  new  coach.  •  We  are  saddened 
to  report  the  passing  of  William  F.  McManus 
of  Braintree  last  May.  Bill  was  a  retired 
financial  executive,  and  he  is  survived  by  six 
children.  •  Along  with  that,  we  report  the 
passing  of  Francis  J.  Quinn  Jr.  of  Plymouth, 
formerly  of  Newton,  last  August.  Frank  was 
the  executive  director  of  the  Newton  Hous- 
ing Authority.  He  leaves  a  brother,  Don,  and 
two  nephews,  Steven  and  Keith. 
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Boston  College  Alumni  Association 
classnotes@bc.edu 
825  Centre  Street 
Newton,  MA  02458 
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Correspondent:  Marie  Kelleher 
mjk55@bc.edu 

12  Tappan  Street 

Melrose,  MA  02176;  781-665-2669 

I  was  delighted  to  receive  an  e-mail  from 
Bob  Cefalo  in  June.  Bob  said  that  he  had 
retired  (for  the  third  time)  in  July  2006  and 
is  now  a  professor  emeritus  at  UNC  School 
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BUILDING    FOR  THE   FUTURE  Forthepast 

30  years,  Robert  T.  "Bob"  Kenney  '56  has  made  it  his  business  to  buy  and 
restore  some  of  Boston's  oldest  buildings,  including  the  one  that  first  housed 
Boston  College  on  Harrison  Avenue  nearly  150  years  ago.  Through  his 
company,  Kenney  Development  Company  Inc.,  he  has  transfigured  empty 
warehouses  and  schools  into  office  complexes  and  retail  spaces  that  have 
helped  revitalize  the  city. 

Kenney's  reverence  for  the  past  and  vision  for  the  future  inspire  him 
to  support  Boston  College,  a  place  he  calls  "an  important  institution  in  the 
history — and  the  future — of  this  city." 

For  Kenney  and  his  wife,  Kathleen  '58,  this  support  has  taken  the  form 
of  a  gift  of  real  estate.  They  plan  to  designate  the  gift  to  the  schools  they 
attended,  the  Carroll  School  of  Management  and  the  Connell  School  of 
Nursing,  respectively. 

"Boston  College  has  been  a  big  part  of  our  lives,  and  we're  happy  to  be 
able  to  give  something  back,"  says  Kenney.  "We're  happy  to  seethe  University 
growing  and  flourishing  and  pleased  to  help  support  its  bright  future." 
pictured  above:  Robert  T.  Kenney  '56  and  Kathleen  Whalen  Kenney  '58. 
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THE  SHAW  SOCIETY 

ONE  GENERATION  OPENS  DOORS  FOR  THE  NEXT 

LEAVE  YOUR  LEGACY, 
JOIN  THE  SHAW  SOCIETY  TODAY 

In  1851  a  young  Jesuit,  Father  Joseph 
Coolidge  Shaw,  planned  a  bequest  con- 
sisting of  books  and  the  proceeds  of  his 
life  insurance  policy.  Those  simple  gifts 
were  used  to  establish  the  university  that 
would  become  Boston  College. 

In  the  spirit  of  Fr.  Shaw's  legacy, 
you  can  make  a  planned  gift  to  Boston 
College.  Doing  so  will  have  a  significant 
impact  on  the  future  of  the  University. 
To  learn  more,  contact  us  today. 


OFFICE  OF  GIFT  PLANNING 
BOSTON  COLLEGE 


phone:  617-552-3328 
toll-free:  888-752-6438 


web:  www.bc.edu/giftplanning 
email:  gift.planning@bc.edu 
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of  Medicine  at  Chapel  Hill.  During  his  final 
year  at  UNC,  he  received  a  Distinguished 
Service  Award  from  the  American  College 
of  Obstetricians  and  Gynecologists  as  well 
as  the  Courage  to  Lead  Award  from  the 
Accreditation  Council  for  Graduate  Medical 
Education.  That  is  wonderful  news,  and  I 
send  congratulations  in  the  name  of  our 
classmates.  •  Doris  Frediani  recently  jour- 
neyed to  Ohio  for  a  wonderful  family 
reunion.  •  Sadly,  we  have  reached  an  age  at 
which  not  only  are  our  classmates  begin- 
ning their  eternal  lives,  their  siblings  are 
also.  Peggy  Francis  Calloe's  brother  Richard 
died  this  past  summer  in  Florida.  I  also 


annual  five-mile  road  race.  •  Herbert  Fini, 
founder  and  board  chairman  of  TEK 
Supply  Inc.,  retired  in  1989  and  moved 
to  Florida  in  1992.  He  has  six  children, 
including  Maria  '90,  and  10  grandchil- 
dren. •  Marie  and  I  saw  Owen  Lynch 
at  Anthony's  Pier  4  restaurant  in  August. 
•  Marie  had  successful  cataract  surgeries 
in  July.  •  Louise  McCall  Crawford's  husband, 
Ed,  wrote  that  Louise's  stroke  in  July 
affected  her  vision  and  speech,  but  there 
was  no  paralysis.  •  Carolyn  Kenney  Foley 
broke  her  leg  in  July,  but  she  and 
Dan  '55  watched  BC  defeat  Wake  Forest, 
38-28,  in  the  season  opener.   •   In  August, 


A  united  effort,  our  golden  class  reunion 

was  one  of  the  best  50th  class  reunions  on  record! 


want  to  acknowledge  the  death  of  Kenneth 
Loftus  on  June  19.  He  was  living  in  Worces- 
ter and  had  retired  from  the  New  England 
Telephone  Company,  where  he  had  been 
the  district  manager.  My  prayers  and  sym- 
pathy are  being  sent  to  Peg  Calloe  and  to 
Ken's  wife  and  family.  •  Sadness  has 
touched  the  life  of  our  classmate  Sally 
Walsh  Logan,  as  she  suffered  the  loss  of  her 
daughter  Ann.  Ann  has  now  joined  her 
dad,  the  late  Ed  Logan  '53,  in  the  commu- 
nity of  saints.  Our  hearts  go  out  to  Sally 
and  her  family. 
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Correspondent:  Jane  Quigley  Hone 
janeqhone@msn.com 

425  Nassau  Avenue 

Manhasset,  NY  11030;  516-627-0973 
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Correspondent:  Steve  Barry 
sdmjbarry@verizon.net 

200  Ledgewood  Drive,  Unit  406 
Stoneham.,  MA  02180-3622;  781-435-1352 

After  cruising  the  Neva  and  Volga  rivers 
from  St.  Petersburg  to  Moscow  last  sum- 
mer, Kathleen  Donovan  Goudie  planned  to 
visit  her  oldest  grandchild,  Christopher,  in 
November  in  Granada,  Spain.  •  Betty 
Casey  and  Ed  Cox  were  married  in  July. 
•  Jim  McLaughlin  won  the  over-70  cate- 
gory in  the  Hamilton  Fire  Department's 


after  touring  the  campus  with  Dan,  Carolyn 
and  Millie  Venesi  joined  Elaine  Evans 
Bresnahan,  Joan  Carroll  Donovan,  Elaine 
Maher,  Janet  Ohrenberger  McCarthy, 
Margie  Murphy,  Connie  Regolino,  Mary 
Lou  Brown  Sheehan,  Denise  McCabe 
Thompson,  and  Kathy  Gosselin  Wingsted 
for  lunch.  Absentees  included  Betty  Casey 
Cox  and  Claire  Hoban  McCormack,  who 
was  proctoring  at  Harvard;  Mary  Byrne 
Collins;  and  Jean  Riley  Roche.  •  Sadly,  we 
report  several  deaths:  Carolyn  Foley's 
sister  Mary  Lou  Burke  died  in  July.  Kathi 
and  Leo  Power  came  up  from  the  Cape  for 
the  wake  and  saw  Leo  and  Claire  Hoban 
McCormack,  Connie  Regolino,  and  Mary 
and  Norm  Roy.  They  later  met  Mary  '63 
and  John  Harney  and  Dick  and  Louise 
Burke  Toland,  who  were  just  back  from  a 
European  river  cruise.  Marie  and  I  saw 
Carol  Hines  Gleason,  Leo  and  Claire,  and 
Margie  Murphy  at  Mary  Lou's  funeral. 

•  Julia  Coffeen  of  Brewster  died  in  May. 

•  Francis  X.  "Frank"  Cotter  Jr.  died  in  June. 
He  leaves  a  daughter.  Paul  G.  Garten  of 
Lexington  died  in  March.  John  Harney's 
daughter  Jeanne  McCormick  '87,  JD'90, 
died  in  June.  •  Joe  DiSalvo  writes  that 
Eddie  De  Silva's  son  David  died.  Joe  had 
lunch  in  June  with  Eddie  and  Marty 
Conway.  •  Leo  Power  wrote  that  Rocco  V. 
Rose  died  in  July.  •  Thanks  to  all  who  sent 
news.  •  Use  your  Eagle  ID  number  on 
your  BC  Magazine  mailing  label  to  register 
for  BC's  Online  Community  (www.bc.edu/ 
alumni)  to  post  news  and  other  informa- 
tion, upload  photos,  and  read  other 
classmates'  postings. 
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Correspondent:  Patricia  Leary  Dowling 

39  Woodside  Drive 

Milton,  MA  02186;  617-696-0163 

It  is  with  great  sadness  that  I  relay  to  you 
news  of  the  sudden  death  of  Cathy  Brennan 
Hickey's  son  Brian  at  46  years  of  age. 
He  was  living  in  Hawaii  with  his  wife  and 
10-year-old  daughter.  I  am  sure  Cathy  would 
love  to  hear  from  you.  •  As  of  Labor  Day 
weekend,  all  of  the  eight  children  of  John, 
JD'62,  and  Ursula  Cahalan  Connors  have 
been  married!  Ursula,  John,  Pat  Leary 
Dowling,  and  Steve  played  a  fun  round  of 
golf  at  Charles  River  Country  Club  during 
the  summer.  I  don't  remember  the  score,  but 
we  did  have  a  good  time!  •  Send  notes,  please. 
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Correspondent:  Francis  E.  Lynch 
flynch@maritime.edu 

27  Arbutus  Lane 

West  Dennis,  MA  02670 

My  thanks  to  Jim  Turley  for  covering  the 
Summer  2007  class  notes  for  me  while  I 
was  convalescing  from  recent  surgery. 
Jim,  you  did  a  splendid  job  covering  all 
the  special  highlights  of  our  golden  class 
reunion — perhaps  one  of  the  best  50th  class 
reunions  on  record.  This  was  a  united  effort 
on  the  part  of  many  talented  classmates 
who  really  made  things  happen.  God  bless 
you  all  for  your  golden  efforts.  •  If  you 
would  like  to  obtain  a  copy  of  any  of  the 
photos  that  the  photographer  took  of  our 
reunion,  contact  Josh  Kickham  in 
Norton  at  617-256-0539  or  josh@kickham 
.com.  •  The  class  entered  the  fall  season 
with  the  BC  vs.  Army  game  on  September 
22.  An  evening  Mass  was  followed  by 
a  reception  and  a  sit-down  dinner. 
•  Bill  McQueeney  was  featured  in  the 
Summer  2007  issue  next  to  our  class 
column.  In  2002  he  founded  Rural  Water 
Ventures,  a  nonprofit  organization  focused 
on  Nicaragua  where,  Bill  says,  50  percent 
of  people  in  rural  villages  do  not  have 
access  to  clean  water.  He  is  teamed 
with  Agua  Para  La  Vida,  translated  as 
"Water  for  Life."  Their  humanitarian  efforts 
exemplify  the  motto  AMDG,  "for  the 
greater  glory  of  God."  •  On  Sunday  evening, 
August  26,  there  was  a  small,  impromptu 
gathering  of  Class  of  1957  Eagles  at 
the  Sesuit  Harbor  Cafe  on  the  Cape. 
Bill    McQueeney   organized   the   dinner 
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outing  of  Fr.  Tom  Ahearn,  MM,  Fr.  Gene 
Sullivan,  Jane  McQueeney  '64,  Peg  and  Leo 
Morrissey,  Dick  Dowling,  and  Frank  Lynch. 

A  great  evening  on  the  waterfront  was  most 
enjoyed  by  all.  •  Anthony  R.  Folcarelli  was 
recently  elected  president  of  the  California 
Writers  Club,  an  active  volunteer  position. 
An  organization  of  about  1,300  members, 
and  with  18  local  branches  in  California,  it 
is  the  nation's  oldest  professional  club  for 
writers.  •  Gerry  Hooley  missed  the  great 
50th  reunion  because  he  was  previously 
booked  on  a  27-day  tour  of  Israel,  Jordan, 
and  Egypt.  While  in  Cairo,  he  enjoyed  a 
family  reunion  with  his  nephew  Frank  Hoo- 
ley, who  resides  there  with  his  family.  He  is 
the  brother  of  Francis  X.  Hooley  of  old  CBA 
days.  •  The  class  extends  sincere  sympathy 
to  the  families  of  William  E.  Calarese 
MBA'66,  Suzanne  Cote  Senerchia,  Barry  P. 
Sanborn  JD'60,  Gordon  V.  Doucette, 
Thomas  J.  O'Brien,  and  Francis  X.  Cotter 
'56,  brother  of  our  late  classmate  Joseph  L. 
Cotter,  JD'63. 
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Correspondent:  Catherine  Beatty 

617-367-4635 

Correspondent:  Connie  LeMaitre 

cweldon@lemaitre.com 
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Correspondent:  David  Rafferty 
22C)6  Ashton  Oakes  Lane,  No.  101 
Stonebridge  Country  Club 
Naples,  FL  34109;  239-596-0290 

Our  50th  class  reunion  will  be  here  before 
we  know  it.  Make  sure  the  dates  in 
May/June  are  circled  in  your  calendar.  •  Pete 
Power  wrote  to  report  that  his  19th  grand- 
child was  christened  in  July  and  his  first 
grandchild  was  married  in  August.  Pete  was 
disappointed  that  he  missed  our  Naples 
class  luncheon  last  year  but  promised  to 
make  it  in  2008,  as  he  will  be  in  Sarasota  at 
that  time.  Peter  and  Claire  will  be  celebrat- 
ing their  50th  wedding  anniversary  in  April 
2008.  •  It  is  sad  to  report  that  Tom  Regan  of 
Tequesta,  FL,  and  Westwood  passed  away  in 
August  after  a  short  bout  with  cancer.  Tom 
spent  his  entire  career  as  a  stockbroker,  and 
he  was  an  avid  golfer  and  a  former  director 
of  the  Francis  Ouimet  Scholarship  Fund. 
Our  sympathy  goes  out  to  his  wife,  Nancy, 
and  his  children.  •  The  following  classmates 
have  also  passed  away,  as  reported  in  the 


Summer  issue  of  BC  Magazine:  C.  Richard 
Coffey  of  Stamford,  CT,  on  April  19;  George 
F.  Cook  of  Arlington  Heights  on  April  14; 
Anthony  V.  Fedele  of  Somerville  on  May  14; 
Edward  Hanley,  JD'62,  of  Mashpee  on  June 
12;  Rev.  John  F.  Mullin,  SJ,  MA'59,  STL'66 
of  Lebanon,  NH,  on  May  22;  Ann  Kelliher 
O'Connor  of  Hampton,  NH,  on  April  15; 
and  James  M.  Ardini  Jr.  of  Clayton,  CA,  on 
May  16.  Jim  and  yours  truly  were  neighbors 
in  Dorchester  and  went  together  to  St.  Mark's 
Grammar  School  and  Boston  College  High. 
The  condolences  of  the  class  go  out  to 
the  families  of  these  classmates  who  have 
gone  to  their  eternal  rest.  •  On  a  lighter 
note,  we  had  another  fabulous  turnout  at 
the  annual  '58  summer  luncheon  at  the 
exclusive  Wianno  Club  on  the  Cape.  Over 
194  people  were  in  attendance.  Many 
thanks  to  Jim  Quinn  for  hosting  the  event, 
and  to  Ed  Gilmore  for  doing  all  the  legwork 
as  chairman  of  the  luncheon.  •  Save  these 
dates  for  upcoming  '58  class  events: 
December  12,  Mass,  brunch,  and  Christmas 
Chorale;  March  2,  2008,  Laetare  Sunday 
Mass  and  brunch;  March  6,  Florida  lun- 
cheon at  the  Stonebridge  Country  Club  in 
Naples;  April  26,  Arts  Festival;  May  16,  the 
Pops  (Commencement  weekend);  and  May 
29,  return  of '58ers  as  Golden  Eagles  to  the 
Heights.  •  Caroline  and  Joe  Gabis  will  be 
celebrating  their  50th  wedding  anniversary 
on  August  23,  2008.  •  Bill  Monahan  divides 
his  time  between  Baldwin,  NY,  and  Rutland, 
VT.  Bill  spent  two  weeks  this  past  summer 
surfing  with  his  son  Mark  '01  in  Nicaragua. 

•  Carl  Pitaro,  former  mayor  of  Brockton,  is 
living  in  Bridgewater.  •  Joyce  Rizzuto  is  now 
traveling  with  her  husband,  after  retiring 
from  teaching  in  2006.  The  Rizzutos  have 
five   children   and   three   grandchildren. 

•  George  Olesen,  who  lives  in  Andover,  just 
completed  his  25th  year  in  the  tax  prepa- 
ration business.  George  and  Maureen 
recently  completed  a  trip,  sailing  down  the 
Danube  from  Prague  to  Budapest.  •  Among 
his  many  other  endeavors,  Frank  O'Neill 
was  appointed  vice-Commodore,  San  Fran- 
cisco Station,  of  the  prestigious  Oysterville 
Yacht  Club.  •  John  Feloney,  who  resides  in 
Milton  and  Dennisport,  remains  active  in 
his  physician  billing  business.  •  Ten  of  the 
'58  women  got  together  at  Dotty  Sollitto 
Hiltz's  lovely  home  in  Mashpee  on  the  Cape 
for  lunch,  laughs,  and  chitchat.  Attending 
were  Joan  Downing  LaChance,  Bea  Capraro 
Busa,  Annette  Collins  Popeo,  Rita  Moore 
Joyce,  Anna  Ricciardelli  Mullins,  Maureen 
Sullivan  Bader,  Patty  Brine  O'Riordan, 
Carol  Brady  Vigliano,  and  Marian  Bernardini 
DeLollis.  A  great  time  was  had  by  all.  •  Keep 


the  cards  and  letters  coming.  Send  your 
$25  class  dues  to  Jack  "Mucca"  McDevitt, 
28  Cedar  St.,  Medford,  MA  02155.  ■  To  con" 
tribute  to  our  class  gift,  please  visit 
www.bc.edu/classes/1958  or  call  888-752- 
6438  to  learn  how  to  make  a  gift  for  our 
reunion  this  year. 
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Correspondent:  Sheila  Hurley  Canty 

PO  Box  386 

North  Falmouth,  MA  02556 
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Correspondent:  Francis  Martin 
frankm@corindus.com 
6  Sawyer  Road 
Wellesley  Hills,  MA  02481 

Congratulations  to  Joe  Corcoran  and  Jim 
Cotter,  recently  honored  as  recipients  of 
BC's  Alumni  Award  of  Excellence.  Joe 
received  the  McKenney  Award,  the  highest 
honor  bestowed  by  the  Alumni  Association. 
Jim  received  the  Award  of  Excellence  in 
Education  for  his  years  of  dedicated  service 
as  a  teacher  and  coach  at  BC  High.  •  Peter 
Murphy  was  just  named  ambassador  of  the 
Knights  of  Malta  to  the  Principality  of 
Monaco.  Peter  and  Jacqueline  have  lived  for 
many  years  in  Monaco,  where  Peter  has  a 
financial  consulting  firm.  •  Jack  Flynn  has 
retired  from  Sewanee:  The  University  of  the 
South,  where  he  had  taught  history  since 
going  there  as  a  young  instructor  with  a 
fresh  Ph.D.  in  history  from  Columbia. 
■  Ralph  Benware,  still  in  Southern  Califor- 
nia with  Nancy,  writes  of  their  family's  and 
his  efforts  to  change  the  strange  Southern 
California  culture.  If  anyone  can  have  an 
impact  on  that,  it  will  be  Ralph.  •  In  mid- 
September,  we  had  the  first  meeting  of  the 
initial  Steering  Committee  for  our  50th 
reunion.  Peter  McLaughlin  chaired  the 
meeting  at  Alumni  House.  Attending  were 
Beth  Grady,  Bill  Appleyard,  Tom  Mahoney, 
Denis  Minihane,  Bill  Sherman,  Frank 
Martin,  Tom  Whalen,  Frank  Smith,  Dick 
Ganong,  Marty  Redington,  and  Al  Wisialko. 
•  We  are  seeking  to  expand  our  committee 
and  encourage  your  participation  to  make 
our  50th  reunion  year  a  memorable  one. 
The  reunion  dates  are  May  28-30,  2009 — 
half  a  century  after  we  graduated.  Commit- 
tees will  be  formed  to  handle  communica- 
tions, events,  the  yearbook,  and  the  class 
gift.  You  will  be  receiving  communications 
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this  fall  outlining  our  events  for  this  year 
and  asking  for  your  support.  You  don't  have 
to  wait.  You  may  call  Eva  Maynard  '97,  our 
liaison  at  the  Alumni  Association:  617-552- 
4757  or  e-mail  maynarde@bc.edu.  Eva  will 
be  providing  support  for  our  class  over  the 
next  18  months.  Our  first  event  is  a  class 
kick-off  dinner  at  the  Yawkey  Center  at 
Boston  College  on  November  10,  highlighted 
by  a  tour  of  the  Yawkey  Center  and  a  pre- 
sentation by  Executive  Vice  President  Pat 
Keating  on  the  campus  master  plan,  which 
will  have  a  transforming  effect  on  the 
University  in  the  years  to  come.  •  Like  F. 
Scott  Fitzgerald,  I've  finally  got  writer's 
block  and  am  stepping  aside  for  a  new  cor- 
respondent who  will  carry  us  through  the 
50th  with  fresh  ideas  and  perhaps  a  differ- 
ent point  of  view.  If  you  wish  to  take  a  try  at 
it,  please  let  Peter  McLaughlin  or  me  know. 
While  I  won't  be  writing  to  you  every 
quarter,  I'll  still  be  very  active  in  class  affairs 
during  the  50th.  See  you  soon. 
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Correspondent:  Maryjane  Mulvanity  Casey 

pattyoneill@juno.com 

75  Savoy  Road 

Needham,  MA  02492;  7&1-400-5405 

It  is  with  great  sadness  we  report  that  Julia 
Lamy  died  on  March  31,  when  she  devel- 
oped pneumonia  after  having  hip  surgery. 
Her  son  Christopher  and  her  sisters,  Mary 
and  Isabel,  were  with  her.  She  had  been 
living  in  Estes  Park,  CO,  and  her  funeral 
Mass  was  celebrated  in  Colorado.  She  was 
buried  in  the  Lamy  gravesite  in  St.  Louis. 
•  Bob  and  Pat  Sweeney  Sheehy  have 
moved  their  summer  home  from  Walde- 
boro,  ME,  to  Yarmouthport.  Nancy  Maslen 
Burkholder  had  a  luncheon  at  her  home  in 
Westport  to  welcome  Pat  to  Massachusetts, 
but  unfortunately,  Pat  was  unable  to  attend 
at  the  last  minute.  Those  who  did  were 
Dottie  Bohen  Graham,  Janet  Chartier 
O'Hanley,  Janet  Chute,  Meg  Dealy  Ackerman, 
Ellen  Egan  Stone,  and  Janet  Frantz  Egan. 
Nancy  reports  that  they  ate  a  lot,  took  a  walk 
through  the  old  village,  and  laughed  a  lot. 
Among  those  unable  to  attend  were  Honey 
Good  McLaughlin,  who  was  traveling  in 
Spain,  and  Patty  O'Neill,  who  was  traveling 
in  Guatemala.  Maryjane  Casey  was  attend- 
ing a  70th  birthday  party.  By  this  time  we 
either  have  just  celebrated  our  70th  or  are 
in  our  70th  year,  although  we  all  look  and 
act  so  much  younger.  •  Nancy  Burkholder's 
children  surprised  her  with  a  weekend 


in  Boston,  which  included  dinner  at 
Locke  Ober's.  •  Ann  Baker  Martinsen  was 
planning  to  spend  a  week  on  Martha's 
Vineyard  with  her  daughter,  Ellen,  who  is 
completing  her  Ph.D.  in  ornithology  at 
the  University  of  Vermont,  and  son  John, 
who  spent  the  summer  in  Alaska  leading 
adventure  travel  tours. 
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Correspondent:  Joseph  R.  Carry 
jrcarty@comcast.net 
253  River  Street 
Norwell,  MA  02061 

Condolences  to  the  families  of  the  following 
classmates  who  have  recently  passed  away: 
Richard  A.  McKenna  of  Abington,  Donald  J. 
McLellan  of  Marstons  Mills,  Rose  Marie 
Gentile  of  Cranston,  Catherine  Marie  LeClair 
of  Lexington,  and  Gerald  F.  Madaus  of 
Falmouth.  •  John  Eddy  offered  a  suggestion 
that  is  worth  passing  along  to  you:  a 
sharing,  leading  up  to  the  big  one  in  2010, 
with  classmates  expressing  in  this  column 
their    reminiscences    about    BC's    past. 


•  Sally  O'Connell  Healy  attended  the  50th 
reunion  of  her  sister,  Mary  Jane  O'Connell, 
NC'57,  (Diz  died  in  April  2006)  as  a  guest 
of  Joan  David,  NC'57.  She  had  a  wonderful 
time  reconnecting  with  Diz's  roommates 
and  with  many  of  the  women,  who  were 
also  like  big  sisters  to  her  when  she  was  a 
freshman.  It  was  an  emotional  moment 
when  she  received  Diz's  yearbook  picture, 
framed  in  silver,  and  her  5oth-year  pin.  Her 
brother-in-law,  Richard  Halley,  had  made  a 
home  movie  of  Diz's  1957  graduation — the 
buildings,  the  nuns  greeting  the  cardinal, 
the  academic  procession,  all  the  graduates, 
the  glee  club,  and  some  of  the  parents  with 
the  girls.  They  showed  it  at  the  class  dinner 
and  gave  each  attendee  a  copy.  Mary  Anne 
Hehir  stayed  with  the  Healys  when  she 
closed  on  her  condo  in  mid-July.  Mary  Lou 
Foster  Ryan  and  her  husband,  Maury,  came 
for  dinner  at  Sally  and  Kevin's.  •  Berenice 
Hackett  Davis  and  her  daughter  Mary  Beth 
traveled  to  Bilbao,  Spain,  in  August  to 
attend  a  family  wedding.  Dee  Demers  was 
in  Rhode  Island  to  visit  her  sister  and  met  at 
Berenice's  home  for  lunch  with  Eleanor 
Coppola  Brown,  Brenda  Koehler  Laundry, 
and  Blanche   Hunnewell.    Berenice   and 


Elaine  Holland  Early  treated  her  granddaughter  Michelle 
to  a  trip  to  southern  France  on  a  family  vacation. 


What  do  you  envision  as  the  future  of  BC? 

•  Richard  Cummings,  M.Ed.'6o,  who  grad- 
uated with  a  master's  in  counseling  in  our 
class  year,  reminisced  about  his  stay  on 
Manet  Road  in  the  ancestral  home  of  an 
elderly  spinster  public  health  nurse.  His 
roommates  were  John  O'Rourke,  Ralph 
George  '73,  Myles  Dempsey  MA'65,  and 
Jerry  Melvin  MAT' 60.  A  great  time  on 
Heartbreak  Hill  has  its  great  memories. 

•  May  you  and  your  family  have  a  wonderful 
holiday  season. 
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Correspondent:  Patricia  McCarthy  Dorsey 
dorseypm@comcast.net 
53  Clarke  Road 
Needham,  MA  02492 

On  September  20,  a  memorial  Mass  was 
celebrated  at  the  Salve  Regina  Chapel  in 
Rhode  Island  for  Suzanne  Thornton,  who 
died  on  March  1.  Several  of  our  classmates 
who  live  in  the  area  were  able  to  participate. 


Brenda  had  seen  Michaelene  Martin  Barrett 
and  Cathy  Donahoe  Smith,  and  both  are 
doing  well.  •  Stella  Clark  O'Shea  e-mailed: 
"I  am  still  busy  with  catering  and  enjoying 
our  cottage  on  Lake  Winnipesaukee.  I've 
visited  with  Martha  Miele  Harrington  and 
Jane  Wray  Ryan  as  well  as  my  roommate, 
Norah  McGinity  Frei.  This  year  marks 
the  1  oth  annual  golf  week  in  Kiawah  with 
Kathleen  Runkle  O'Brien."  •  Elaine  Holland 
Early  treated  her  granddaughter  Michelle 
(16)  to  a  trip  to  southern  France  on  a  family 
vacation  for  a  week.  They  then  traveled  to 
Paris  for  the  second  week.  •  On  May  1,  my 
son  Tim  and  his  wife,  Jennifer,  welcomed  a 
baby,  Michael  Timothy  Dorsey.  Michael  is 
my  fifth  grandchild.  Joy  was  followed  by  sor- 
row when  my  sister  Maureen  died  on  June 
27  after  a  long  struggle  with  Alzheimer's 
disease.  A  number  of  NCSH  classmates 
came  to  her  wake  or  funeral,  and  I  was  very 
touched  by  your  presence.  Thank  you! 
■  Since  you'll  receive  this  issue  in  Novem- 
ber, at  the  start  of  the  holiday  season,  let  us 
be  thankful  for  all  the  blessings  we  do  enjoy, 
and  happy  Thanksgiving  to  all! 
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Correspondents:  Dave  and  Joan 

Angino  Melville 
class61bc@aol.com 
3  Earl  Road 
Bedford,  MA  01730;  781-275-6334 

Our  prayers  and  sympathy  go  out  to  the 
families  of  John  Lane  and  Donald  Hines. 

John  passed  away  on  August  17  and  Donald 
on  August  5.  •  Our  class  president,  Jack 
Joyce,  is  still  working  24/7,  or  close  to  it. 
Jack  is  managing  director  at  Deutsche  Bank 
here  in  Boston,  and  he  and  his  wife,  Nancy, 
live  in  Wellesley  and  Harwich.  They  have 
two  daughters  and  three  grandkids.  Nancy 
is  a  docent  at  BC's  McMullen  Museum,  and 
she  and  Jack  were  very  involved  in  its  devel- 
opment. Jack  is  also  the  founder  of  the 
Boston  College  Club  and  continues  his 
involvement  as  chairman.  The  club  cur- 
rently has  2,500  members  and  has  given 
more  than  $2  million  dollars  to  Boston  Col- 
lege for  minority  scholarships.  Jack  was  also 
president  of  the  BC  Alumni  Association 
and  in  2003  received  BC's  McKenney 
Award.  •  Thanks  to  Nancy  Marie  Dubin, 
who  continues  to  pass  along  updates  of 
classmates.  Ellen  Brennan  Burns  is  living 
in  Green  Harbor.  She  retired  in  1998  from 
the  geriatric  nursing  field.  Her  specialty  was 
with  Alzheimer's  patients.  She  now  volun- 
teers at  the  Marshfield  food  pantry  and  local 
hospice.  Ellen  has  five  children  and  eight 
grandchildren.  •  Ann  McHale  worked  for 
22  years  at  the  Queen's  Medical  Center  in 
Honolulu.  Her  last  position  was  director  of 
surgery,  anesthesia,  and  OB/gyn  services. 
She  returned  to  the  mainland  in  1997  and 
is  living  in  Columbia,  MD,  and  working  in 
disease  management.  •  I  had  a  very  nice 
chat  with  Larry  Eisenhauer,  who  was  just 
leaving  for  his  daily  workout.  Larry  spent 


nine  years  playing  for  the  New  England 
Patriots  (four-time  all-star),  and  his  worst 
injury  occurred  in  1999  when  he  broke  his 
hip  skiing.  Larry  has  sold  his  electronic 
components  company  and  now  owns  Pro 
Action,  Inc.,  which  provides  packaging  for 
the  shoe  industry.  Larry  and  his  wife,  Lynn, 
divide  their  time  between  their  home  in 
Cohasset  and  their  boat  in  Jupiter,  FL.  They 
have  three  daughters  and  four  grandkids. 
•  Please  assist  us  in  our  job  as  class 
correspondents.  Write,  e-mail,  or  call.  Your 
classmates  will  appreciate  it. 
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Correspondent:  Missy  Clancy  Rudman 
newtonmiz61@bellsouth.net 
1428  Primrose  Lane 
Franklin,  TN  37064 
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Correspondents:  Frank  and  Eileen  (Irish) 

Faggiano 
frank@faggianoconsulting.com 
33  Gleason  Road 
Reading,  MA  01867;  781-^44-0720 

We  heard  from  Paul  Devin,  who  is  busy 
traveling  in  his  position  as  general  counsel 
for  the  Knights  of  Columbus  in  New  Haven, 
CT.  Paul  recently  returned  from  a 
quick  business  trip  to  Minnesota,  Ohio, 
Tennessee,  and  Rome,  Italy.  He  and  his 
wife,  Judy,  have  an  apartment  in  New 
Haven.  •  Jon  Doukas  also  checked  in  to  say 
he  has  retired  after  a  long  career  in  human 
resources;  his  last  stop  was  in  Louisville,  KY. 
He  and  his  wife  plan  to  travel.  Jon  will  also 
continue  his  hobby  of  breeding  racehorses. 
He  reports  that  one  of  his  horses  raced  in 
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the  Breeders'  Cup  last  year.  •  Eugene 
Guerrera  wrote  from  Hamden,  CT,  to  tell  us 
he  is  still  going  strong  and  has  joined  the 
financial  services  firm  of  Ryan  Beck  &  Co. 

•  Our  deepest  sympathy  to  the  families  of 
four  classmates  who  died  over  the  past  five 
months:  Eileen  M.  Connors  of  Quincy; 
Kevin  D.  Duffy  of  Punta  Gorda,  FL;  John  F. 
Houlihan  of  Mystic,  CT;  and  Robert  H. 
DeMulder  of  Houston.  •  In  addition, 
George  Van  Cott  of  Boxford  died  after  a  long 
illness.  Classmates  Lorraine  and  Dan 
Sullivan,  Vicki  and  George  Killgoar,  Lou 
Kirouac,  Karl  Krikorian,  Bill  Byrne,  John 
Buckley,  and  Frank  Faggiano  attended  the 
funeral  service.  George  was  "our"  quarter- 
back and  leaves  a  legacy  of  toughness  on 
the  football  field  and  a  gentle  kindness 
off  the  field.  •  The  Class  of  1962  45th 
Reunion  raised  $3.7  million,  with  28.6 
percent  of  the  class  participating  in  the  class 
gift.  Thanks  to  all  our  classmates,  and  in 
particular  Paul  McNamara  and  Bob  King, 
who  cochaired  our  Class  Committee.  That 
committee  included  Lou  Abilheira,  Ron 
Campanelli,  Basil  Coughlan,  Paul  Deeley, 
Laurel  Eisenhauer,  Frank  Faggiano,  John 
Heffernan,  George  Killgoar,  Jack  McKinnon, 
Joyce  Francis  McDevitt,  and  Jim  O'Connor. 

•  Time  seems  to  be  passing  quickly.  We'd 
love  to  hear  from  you.  Enjoy  the  fall  season 
and  stay  well. 
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Correspondent:  Mary  Ann  Brennan  Keyes 
makmad@comcast.net 
94  Abbott  Road 
Wellesley,  MA  02481 

Summer  has  come  and  gone,  and  class- 
mates continue  to  talk  enthusiastically 
about  our  great  reunion.  Everyone  seems  to 
be  connecting  more  now,  as  it  is  easier  to  do 
than  it  was  20  years  ago  when  we  were  at 
the  height  of  our  careers  and,  for  many  of 
us,  experiencing  the  demands  of  family  life. 
•  The  only  news  I  have  to  report  is  that 
Grace  Kane  Kelly  swapped  her  house  with 
someone  in  Dijon,  France,  for  several  weeks, 
and  Mary  Corbett  and  Marsha  Whelan 
joined  her  for  a  week  of  sightseeing,  wine- 
tasting,  and  polishing  up  their  French.  One 
of  the  highlights  of  their  trip  was  visiting 
the  birthplace  of  St.  Madeleine  Sophie  in 
Joigny.  •  I  had  lunch  last  weekend 
with  Toni  Lilly  Roddy  and  Barbara  Jones  at 
Toni's  home  in  Kensington,  MD.  We 
enjoyed  the  wonderful  reunion  pictures  that 
Julie  McGraw  Brown  sent  to  a  few  of  us,  and 
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we  once  again  reminisced  about  all  the 
classmates  we  loved  seeing.  Toni  was  on  her 
way  to  spend  some  time  with  Ginger 
Wurzer  O'Neal,  whom  we  missed  at  the 
reunion.  ■  W  Martin  continues  to  update 
our  class  list.  Thanks  for  all  you  have  done 
on  this  ongoing  project,  W.  I  hope  that  the 
tradition  we  started  of  having  regional 
luncheons  last  year  continues  as  it  is  a  long 
time  to  the  50th!  •  Send  some  news  to  my 
e-mail  address  so  I  can  keep  everyone 
up-to-date  with  what  you  are  all  doing! 

SSI    ■Hi 

Correspondent:  Matthew  J.  McDonnell 
matthew.mcdonnell.esq@gmail.com 

121  Shore  Avenue 

Quincy,  MA  02169;  617-479-1714 

I  met  Tom  McCabe  and  Gene  Durgin  at  the 

Wake  Forest  football  opener.  The  team  looks 
awfully  good.  We  should  be  talking  great 
things  by  the  time  you  read  this  in  Novem- 
ber. Welcome,  Coach  Jags!  Tom  continues 
to  do  a  great  job  in  planning  our  45th  class 
reunion  events.  •  Congratulations  to  Wayne 
Budd,  who  has  received  the  2007  Alumni 
Award  of  Excellence  in  Law,  recognizing  his 
great  contributions  as  an  attorney.  •  Mike 
Hanna  is  a  co-owner  of  H.P.  Neun  Co.  in 
Fairport,  NY.  Mike  bought  the  more  than 
100-year-old  manufacturer  of  corrugated 
boxes  in  the  1980s.  The  firm  went  from  20 
employees  and  $1  million  in  annual  sales  to 
over  no  employees  and  $20  million  in 
annual  revenue  and  has  expanded  to  five 
plants  in  the  Rochester/Fairport  area.  Mike 
continues  to  lead  this  very  successful  venture 
as  president.  •  I  regret  to  report  the  death  of 
Elizabeth  Reader  of  Vienna,  VA.  She  was 
an  orthopedic  nurse  at  Walter  Reed  Army 
Medical  Center.  She  is  survived  by  her  hus- 
band, Bill,  and  two  daughters,  Beverly  and 
Elizabeth  "Libby."  •  I  just  heard  at  press  time 
of  the  June  29  death  of  Mike  Tomeo,  who 
had  been  living  in  Upland,  CA.  We  all 
remember  Mike  as  a  very  decent  running 
back.  •  Also,  Joan  Dailey  Cryan  of  Pocasset 
passed  away  on  July  6.  She  had  been  a 
social  worker  at  Cape  Cod  Hospital.  •  Class 
condolences  are  extended  to  the  families 
of  our  deceased  classmates.  •  Be  sure  to 
mark  your  calendars  for  the  weekend  of 
May  30  to  June  1,  2008 — our  45th  class 
reunion.  •  Please  write,  call,  or  e-mail.  • 
To  contribute  to  our  class  gift,  please 
visit  www.bc.edu/classes/1963  or  call 
888-752-6438  to  learn  how  to  make  a  gift 
for  our  reunion  this  year. 
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classnotes@bc.edu 

825  Centre  Street 
Newton,  MA  02458 
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Correspondent:  John  Moynihan 
moynihan_john@hotmail.com 

27  Rockland  Street 
Swampscott,  MA  01907 

A  mini  class  reunion  was  held  in  July  to 
honor  Rev.  Jim  Spillane,  SJ,  MA68,  who  was 
visiting  from  Indonesia.  Jim  told  us  of  his 
rescue  efforts,  particularly  how  he  aided  staff 
of  his  college  in  repairing  their  earthquake- 
damaged  homes.  •  Alice  Buckley  Brennan, 
Arthur  Doyle,  MAT'66,  Bob  Bent,  Bob 
Scavullo,  Henry  "Skip"  Barry,  Dave  Wish,  and 
I  attended  a  meeting,  Mass,  and  dinner 
sponsored  by  Rev.  Mike  Ford,  SJ.  •  Henry 
Barry  may  be  retired  from  industry,  but  he 
is  fully  engaged  in  helping  Catholic  schools 
in  New  York  City.  Skip  is  the  driving  finan- 
cial force  behind  an  archdiocesan  school  in 
Harlem,  NY.  It's  a  lot  like  a  Nativity  model, 
but  includes  K-12.  Skip  also  serves  on  the 
board  of  his  old  high  school,  Bishop  Lough- 
lin.  •  Bob  Scavullo  recently  hosted  Fr.  Mike 
Ford  at  his  vacation  home  in  Geyserville, 
CA.  Mike  was  in  the  area  on  his  annual 
summer  "vacation,"  serving  at  a  parish  in 
Napa  Valley.  (Ask  them  about  the  rat- 
tlesnake.) •  G.  Craig  Sullivan,  chairman  and 
CEO  (retired)  of  The  Clorox  Company, 
received  the  BC  Alumni  Award  of  Excel- 
lence in  Commerce.  •  Victor  Capoccia, 
MSW'66,  has  been  named  director  of  a 
drug-addiction  prevention  program  for  the 
Open  Society  Institute  in  Baltimore.  •  Dave 
Shinney  has  recently  started  his  own 
business,  DCS  Associates,  LLC,  hospitality 
consultants  in  Boston.  •  I  heard  the  voice  of 
Walter  Arabasz,  geology  professor  at  the 
University  of  Utah,  on  NPR.  He  was  inter- 
viewed on  the  Utah  coal  mine  collapse.  He 
was  the  first  to  deny  that  the  collapse  was 
caused  by  an  earthquake.  •  Bill  Collins  '66, 
MA'68,  a  triple  Eagle,  has  recently  retired 
after  42  years  of  teaching  English  at  BC 
High.  •  Claire  and  Bob  Callen  recently  cele- 
brated their  40th  wedding  anniversary  at 
their  summer  home  in  Orleans.  Ed  Dowd, 
Walter  Rossiter,  and  I  parried  with  them.  • 
Kevin  Kynock,  who  died  on  March  3,  was 
profiled  in  the  Spring  issue  of  BC  High 
Today  magazine.  The  article  mentioned  a 


Boston  Globe  article,  in  which  Kevin's  former 
student  Joe  Keenan,  a  writer  and  producer 
of  such  TV  shows  as  Frasier  and  Desperate 
Housewives,  was  quoted  as  saying,  "Kevin's 
influence  was  that  he  really  believed  in 
his  students.  He  took  students  seriously 
and  encouraged  us  all  to  strive  to  attain  a 
level  of  professionalism.. .He  lived  to  direct 
plays,  his  enthusiasm  was  infectious." 
Kevin  had  worked  at  BC  High  for  40  years. 
•  Please  also  remember  in  your  prayers 
James  Crowley,  a  lawyer  from  Ponte  Vedra 
Beach,  FL,  and  Eleanor  O'Leary  Borne- 
mann  of  Chestnut  Hill. 
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Correspondent:  Priscilla  Weinlandt  Lamb 
agneau76@optonline.net 

125  Elizabeth  Road 

New  Rochelle,  NY  10804;  914-636-0214 

Carol  Sorace  Whalen  reports  that  she  and 
Tom  had  dinner  in  Manhattan  in  June  with 
Mary  Joyce  O'Keefe  DiCola,  who  was  in 

New  York  on  business.  Mary  Joyce  is  a 
buyer  for  a  family-owned  bookstore,  The 
Book  Stall  at  Chestnut  Court,  near  Chicago. 
She  and  her  husband,  Sam,  have  four  grown 
children — John,  Katie,  Claire,  and  Anne — 
and  three  grandchildren.  They  travel  fre- 
quently (Mary  Joyce  and  Sam,  not  the 
grandchildren,  although  in  this  day  and  age, 
who  knows?)  with  Pattie  Thomas  Gass  and 
Ruth  Craddock  Jennings  and  their  husbands. 
Mary  Joyce  has  also  traveled  widely  for 
work,  meeting  many  celebrities  during  the 
course  of  book  promotion  events.  According 
to  Carol,  her  stories  are  great.  (For  a  future 
issue,  perhaps?)  •  Continuing  in  the  literary 
vein,  I  heard  again  from  Mary  Shay  McGuire, 
whose  most  recent  award  was  from  the 
American  Academy  of  Poets  for  a  group  of 
her  poems.  Since  I  first  wrote  about  her  in 
2001,  she  has  also  received  numerous 
awards  for  her  poetry  and  creative  nonfic- 
tion,  including  a  first  prize  AWP  (American 
Writers  Program)  Award,  the  Hackney 
National  Award  in  poetry,  and  the  New  Mil- 
lennium Award,  and  she  has  published  in 
Quirk  literary  magazine.  I  love  this  quote 
from  Mary,  sent  to  me  at  an  earlier  date:  "I 
still  paint  and  write  and  fret  and  worry  and 
laugh — same  as  ever."  I'm  hoping  that 
Mary  will  share  some  of  her  work  with  us  at 
our  reunion,  which,  by  the  way,  is  only  a 
year  and  a  half  away.  •  Bunny  Verdon,  where 
are  you?  The  e-mail  address  I  have  for  you 
didn't  work.  I  have  a  message  for  you,  from 
a  male  BC  '64er.  Is  that  incentive  enough? 
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Correspondent:  Patricia  McNulty  Harte 
trishharte@aol.com 

6  Everett  Avenue 

Winchester,  MA  01890;  781-729-1187 

Harold  Wolff  wrote  me  a  great  letter.  He 
lives  in  Chicago  and  would  like  to  reconnect 
with  classmates.  He  sent  me  a  clipping 
from  the  Worcester  Telegram  a[  Gazette, 
which  states  that  Virginia  Shea  McDonald 
has  been  promoted  to  senior  vice  president 
and  director  of  human  resources  at  Webster 
Five  Cents  Savings  Bank.  Ginny  is  a  recipi- 
ent of  the  Rotarian  of  the  Year  Award  from 
the  Webster-Dudley  Rotary  Club  and  is  cur- 
rently president  of  the  Auburn  Rotary  Club. 
•  Neal  Harte  informed  me  that  Ralph  Toran 
is  a  great  teacher  of  golf  after  playing  golf 
with  him,  Jim  Mahoney,  and  Jeff  Somers. 
He  gave  Neal  many  great  pointers!  • 
Michael  Cryan,  WCAS'64,  e-mailed  to 
inform  me  that  his  former  wife,  Joan  B. 
(Dailey)  Cryan,  WCAS'63,  has  died.  Our 
sympathy  to  him  and  his  family.  •  Gail 
Sylvester  Cashman  recently  completed  her 
initial  course  requirements  leading  to  an 
MS  degree  in  bioethics  from  Union  Gradu- 
ate College  in  Schenectady,  NY.  Her  MSN 
was  from  Catholic  University  in  Washing- 


Fidelity,  love  to  travel  from  their  home  in 
Lynnfield.  They  winter  in  Miami;  spend 
time  with  Sookhim's  family  in  Singapore; 
and  visit  Europe,  where  she  has  siblings, 
and  Latin/ South  America,  where  Bob  had 
worked  and  developed  lasting  friendships. 
Bob  and  Sookhim  have  four  children.  Three 
live  in  the  Boston  area  and  are  graduates  of 
Boston  University,  one  is  married  with  a 
two-year-old  child,  and  another  lives  in 
Florida  and  is  a  defender  for  the  Miami- 
Dade  Public  Defender's  Office.  •  Thank  you 
all  for  your  e-mails.  It  certainly  makes  the 
column  more  enjoyable  to  read. 
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Correspondent:  Linda  Mason  Crimmins 
mason65@bc.edu 

}go2  MacGregor  Drive 
Columbia,  SC  29206 

Mary  Ratchford  Hesselgrave  is  still  teach- 
ing IT  at  the  University  of  Phoenix  in  addition 
to  volunteering  in  pastoral  care  at  a  local 
hospital,  at  AARP  Tax  Counseling  for  the 
Elderly,  and  at  AARP  Money  Management 
for  Seniors.  She  is  also  involved  with  horse- 
back riding  for  handicapped  children.  Mary 
rounded  out  her  year  with  skiing  (in  Deer 


Libby  Miller  Fitzgerald  visited  St.  Petersburg  and 
Moscow,  where  she  finally  saw  all  the  magnificent 
things  she'd  studied  in  those  Russian  courses  long  ago. 


ton,  DC.  Gail  is  currently  on  the  ethics  con- 
sulting team  in  the  Department  of  Clinical 
Ethics  at  Fletcher  Allen  Health  Care  in 
Burlington,  VT.  •  Vic  Ciardello  wrote  that, 
after  nearly  16  years  of  public  service,  he 
was  retiring  from  the  federal  government 
and  the  Department  of  Defense  at  the  end 
of  September.  He  plans  to  continue  residing 
in  the  center  of  DC,  and  is  exploring  a  new 
career  and  new  places.  Vic  was  planning  a 
long  vacation  in  Puebla,  Mexico,  in  Novem- 
ber, visiting  with  his  daughter  and  grand- 
children. Any  classmates  visiting  the  Wash- 
ington, DC  area  are  most  welcome  to  call 
Vic,  and  he  will  be  pleased  to  give  you  infor- 
mation on  all  the  great  restaurants  and 
watering  holes.  •  I  heard  from  Bob  Eriksen, 
who  retired  in  2004  after  34  years  with 
Bank  of  America/Fleet/Bank  of  Boston  and 
a  5-year  stint  with  Arthur  Andersen.  Bob 
and  his  wife,  Sookhim,  who  retired  from 


Valley  and  Aspen)  and  bicycling  (from 
Washington,  DC,  to  Pittsburgh;  along  the 
Great  Divide  Mountain  Bike  Route  from 
Banff  to  the  US  border  in  Montana;  and  on 
the  islands  of  Maine).  •  Check  out  Nancy 
Philpott  Cook's  website  (http://web.mac.com/ 
cook82)  for  "NCDS's  [Newton  Country  Day 
School's]  45th,"  "The  Way  We  Were,"  and 
Nancy's  remembrance  of  her  cousin  Kay 
Bryant  NC'62.  Nancy  is  vice  president  of 
the  Greater  Charlottesville  Newcomers  Club, 
and  is  on  the  board  of  the  University  of 
Virginia  Women's  Club.  She  also  takes 
courses  through  UVA's  Senior  Program. 
•  Libby  Miller  Fitzgerald  continues  to 
fundraise  for  her  city's  arts  complex.  She 
and  Paul  cruised  the  Baltic  in  July,  visiting 
St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow,  where  she 
finally  saw  all  the  magnificent  things  she'd 
studied  in  those  Russian  courses  long  ago. 
Libby  also  swam  with  dolphins  in  Roatan, 


Honduras,  last  summer!  •  Joan  Wienk 
Gallagher  has  bought  a  townhouse  in  Lawn- 
dale,  CA,  and  welcomes  classmates  who  are 
in  the  area.  This  brave  grandmother  took 
four  grandchildren  to  Spain,  Gibraltar, 
Morocco,  and  Portugal.  Want  Joan  to  adopt 
you?  •  Peter  and  PJ  Mikita  McGlynn  spent 
two  weeks  in  Hawaii  and  California  wine 
country.  PJ  is  completing  requirements  for 
her  Master  Gardener  certification.  •  Larry 
and  Judy  Violick  had  a  great  travel  year. 
They  went  to  the  Galapagos  and  mainland 
Ecuador,  to  the  US  Open  in  New  York  City, 
and  to  several  cities  in  Turkey,  as  well  as  on 
a  cruise  down  the  Turquoise  Coast.  Perhaps 
they  were  celebrating  their  son's  graduation 
from  law  school  this  year.  •  In  April  yours 
truly  was  deployed  with  the  Red  Cross  to 
New  Jersey  because  of  the  flooding.  I  also 
volunteer  with  the  Red  Cross,  relaying 
emergency  messages  to  and  from  our  men 
and  women  in  the  military,  and  in  the  court 
system  as  a  guardian  ad  litem,  serving  as  an 
advocate  for  children.  Retirement  is  a  great 
mix  of  self-serving  and  of  serving  others. 
•  This  column  will  come  out  within  days  of 
the  class  luncheon  in  New  York  City  on 
December  3. 1  am  expecting  lots  of  news  for 
the  next  column!  Thanks  to  those  who  sent 
news  and  those  who  will  send  news.  Please 
keep  in  touch  and  have  a  joy-filled  holiday. 
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Correspondent:  Dane  Baird 
danebaird@aol.com 
28  Village  Walk  Court 
Pontevedra  Beach,  FL  32082 

Philip  Mooney,  head  of  The  Coca-Cola 
Company's  Archives  for  30  years,  played  an 
important  part  in  planning  and  providing 
objects  for  the  World  of  Coca-Cola,  which 
opened  last  May  next  to  the  Georgia  Aquar- 
ium in  Atlanta.  The  new  museum  houses 
what  is  probably  the  most  extensive  collec- 
tion of  Coca-Cola  memorabilia  in  the  world. 
Give  Phil  a  call,  if  you  are  in  the  Atlanta 
area!  •  Paul  Delaney  is  spearheading  the 
Boston  College  Veterans  Memorial  Fund. 
The  remembrance  is  overdue  recognition 
for  those  whose  lives  sanctified  earth's  bat- 
tlefields. The  memorial  will  be  erected  near 
the  Commonwealth  Ave.  gate  on  the  Burns 
Library  lawn.  For  details,  call  Paul  at  617- 
201-4193  or  Wendy  Chou  in  University 
Advancement  at  617-552-3423.  Paul  has 
retired  (for  the  second  time)  from  EDS  and 
is  splitting  his  time  between  new  digs  in 
South    Weymouth    and    Naples,    FL.    • 
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Mary  Shann's  son  Ryan,  a  Navy  SEAL,  was 
married  last  summer,  passing  under  the 
crossed  swords  of  his  fellow  officers.  A 
graduate  of  Stanford,  he  will  continue  serv- 
ing this  elite  branch  of  the  Navy.  •  Michael 
Quirke's  son  Michael  commands  a  platoon 
as  an  Army  Special  Forces  officer  in  Iraq. 
Although  his  tasking  is  classified,  Mike  is 
applying  every  bit  of  family  intelligence  and 
his  Texas  Christian  degree  to  battlefield 
demands.  •  Joella  and  I  hope  you  will  pray 
and  otherwise  offer  to  serve  as  family  for 
our  son  Christian  '99.  He  recently  entered 
the  Capuchins  in  Brooklyn,  NY.  Joella  and 
I  have  purchased  a  home  in  Ponte  Vedra 
Beach  as  I  evolve  an  industrial  and  commer- 
cial real  estate  practice.  Expect  an  alumni 
chapter  in  Jacksonville.  •  Paul  Gramling  of 
South  Dartmouth  died  last  March.  Paul  was 
a  dormmate  in  CLX  with  a  seminary-born 
habit  of  praying  before  evening  meals. 
Despite  our  youthful  impatience,  meals 
cooled.  Paul  roomed  with  voluble  and  gre- 
garious Hughie  Porcaro;  dedicated  students, 
they  achieved  classroom  eminence.  Paul  was 
solid,  a  quality  that  came  early  and  naturally 
to  this  exceptional  man  and  physician.  •  Send 
me  your  stories.  We  are  extended  family. 
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Correspondent:  Catherine  Beyer  Hurst 

catherine.hurst@comcast.net 

4204  Silent  Wing 

Santa  Fe,  NM  87507;  505-474-3162 

Terry  Ancona  Orueta  has  been  singing  in  a 
mixed  chorus  for  the  past  six  years.  This  is 
the  first  time  she's  sung  in  a  group  since 
her  Newton  days,  and  she  really  enjoys  it! 
Do  any  of  the  rest  of  you  sing  in  a  group, 
choir,  or  chorus?  •  Sheila  Mclntire  Barry 
and  her  husband  are  the  parents  of  five 
children.  Their  youngest  is  a  junior  at 
Endicott  College  in  Beverly,  one  of  the  many 
women's  colleges  in  Massachusetts  that 
started  admitting  men  in  the  years  since  we 
were  at  Newton.  (While  your  class  secretary 
was  teaching  at  Simmons  College,  next  door 
Emmanuel  went  coed,  leaving  Simmons 
the  only  women's  college  left  in  Boston — 
though  there  are  still  some  in  the  suburbs 
and  further  west.)  Sheila  is  also  the  proud 
grandmother  of  six-year-old  triplet  boys, 
and  she  loves  being  a  grandmother! 
•  Maureen  Dwyer  Smith  reports  that  she 
has  had  a  number  of  health  problems,  "very 
new  to  me  as  I  have  never  worried  about 
health  before."  She  and  Edward  are  spend- 
ing about  six  weeks  a  year  in  Florida,  and 


the  rest  in  Chicago  and  Europe.  "Much  time 
is  spent  on  civic  projects  and  my  husband's 
museum  and  art  collection,"  she  reports. 
•  Mary  Ann  Pasquale  Jurek  has  become 
active  in  the  National  Italian  American 
Foundation,  a  nonprofit  organization  dedi- 
cated to  the  education  of  young  Italian 
Americans;  she  travels  annually  with  them 
to  Italy.  She  reports  that  she  is  enjoying 
passions  not  developed  in  her  young  adult 
years,  finding  that  "growing  older  facilitates 
introspection  and  self-discovery."  •  Nancy 
Poor  and  her  husband  are  building  a  house 


Austin  and  Ashley.  •  Mike  McDonough 

writes  from  Florida  that  son  Will  and  his 
fiancee,  Beth  Bethe,  appeared  on  the  Today 
show  as  part  of  the  Martha  Stewart  Wed- 
ding contest!  Will  graduated  from  Spring 
Hill  College  and  Stetson  and  Miami  law 
schools.  He  is  the  OPS  director  for  Sinclair 
Development  in  Ft.  Myers.  •  Dave  Pesapane 
became  a  grandfather  for  the  third  time — 
two  girls  and  finally  a  boy.  Granddaughter 
number  two  is  the  daughter  of  Amy  '95  and 
Joe  '95  Lally.  •  Gene  Therriault  and  wife 
Betsy  have  two  daughters.  Jennifer  lives 


Mike  McDonough  writes  from  Florida  that  son  Will  and 
his  fiancee,  Beth  Bethe,  appeared  on  the  Today  show  as 
part  of  the  Martha  Stewart  Wedding  contest! 


in  Vero  Beach,  FL,  for  eventual  retirement, 
and  would  love  to  know  if  any  classmates 
live  in  the  area.  •  Dee  O'Brien  Bailey  is  the 
mother  of  two  married  sons.  John  lives  in 
West  Hartford,  CT,  and  works  for  a 
community-based  nonprofit  while  pursuing 
a  master's  degree  in  public  policy  at  Trinity 
College  in  the  evening.  Brian  received  an 
MBA  from  Yale  three  years  ago  and  is  a 
bond  analyst  in  Manhattan.  •  Condolences 
are  offered  to  the  family  of  Carol  Hibbert 
Lynch,  who  died  on  July  8  in  Jacksonville, 
FL,  of  kidney  failure  as  a  complication 
of  pneumonia.  (Carol  and  Dick  had  moved 
to  Jacksonville  three  years  ago.)  In  addition 
to  her  husband,  Richard  J.  Lynch,  she  is 
survived  by  daughter  Catherine  Lynch  of 
Portsmouth,  NH;  son  Mark  Lynch  of  Exeter, 
NH;  son  Douglas  Lynch  of  Linden,  MI;  five 
grandchildren;  and  brothers-in-law  Francis 
E.  Lynch  '57  and  Paul  J.  Lynch  '60. 
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Correspondents:  Charles  and 

Mary-Anne  Benedict 
chasbenedict@aol.com 
84  Rockland  Place 
Newton  Upper  Falls,  MA  02464 

Our  40th  reunion  gave  us  a  chance  to 
talk  with  Helene  and  Frank  Sousa  as  well 
as  Mary  and  Bob  St.  Germain.  •  Willie 
Wolters's  daughter  Kara  presented  him 
with  a  granddaughter,  Elizabeth,  who  joins 
grandchildren  Dylan  (9)  and  Melia  (1). 
•  Mary  Patenaude  has  two  grandchildren, 


near  them  and  has  three  children,  while 
Renee  lives  in  Istanbul,  Turkey,  and  teaches 
English.  •  Joe  Catanzano  writes  that  his  son 
Joe  III  is  also  a  dentist,  and  daughter 
Kirsten  works  for  the  Corporate  Executive 
Board  as  an  account  executive.  The  whole 
family  lives  in  the  DC  area.  •  Jay  Nannicelli 
wrote  earlier,  but  space  limitations  did  not 
permit  including  some  information.  All 
three  of  Jay's  daughters  are  married,  and  at 
the  time,  Jay  and  Kathie  had  three  grand- 
children— Eddie,  Abby,  and  Ryan — with 
hopes  of  more  to  come!  •  Bob  Hamilton 
writes  of  his  and  Linda's  sons.  David  is  a 
chemistry  professor  at  Rockhurst  Univer- 
sity, a  Jesuit  school  in  Kansas,  and  Doug  is 
a  clerk  of  the  district  court  for  Douglas 
County  in  Kansas.  •  A  huge  "thank  you!"  to 
all  those  members  of  the  class  who  served 
on  the  Class  Gift  Committee  for  our  40th 
reunion.  They  raised  over  $6.9  million! 
They  are  Tony  Abell,  Peter  Gately,  Joe  Hill, 
John  J.  Keenan,  Roger  Keith,  John  D.  Kelle- 
her,  Bob  McGinn,  Dick  Powers  III,  and 
our  honorary  chair,  Rev.  Nick  Sannella. 
•  Congratulations  to  Peter  Dervan,  Bren 
Professor  of  Chemistry  at  California  Institute 
of  Techonology,  for  being  awarded  the  2006 
National  Medal  of  Science.  •  Bob  Wilde 
e-mailed  that  he  and  his  son  Robbie  acted  as 
official  team  hosts  for  the  BC  baseball  team 
in  the  ACC  Tournament  in  Tampa,  FL. 
Other  classmates  attending  the  tournament 
were  Ralph  DeSena,  Doug  Miller,  Pat 
Hogan,  Joe  Kiely,  Bill  Murray,  Mike  Ford, 
Bill  Kitley,  "Cubby"  McGinn,  Butch  Welch, 
Bill  White,  Rick  Dunn,  Leslie  Gillis,  John 
Kelleher,  and  Fred  Faherty. 
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Correspondent:  M.  Adrienne  Tarr  Free 

thefrees@cox.net 

3627  Great  Laurel  Lane 

Fairfax,  VA  22033-1212;  703-709-0896 

Reunion  continues. ..Friday's  first  arrivals 
met  at  the  reception  for  Newton  alumnae 
on  campus.  Some  retired  for  a  good  night's 
rest,  but  several  brave  souls  got  lost  in  the 
crowds  at  the  concert  by  Doug  Flutie  '85's 
band  on  the  BC  campus.  Ginny  Saviano 
Ayling,  Peter  and  Marcie  Cormier  Clarke, 
Faith  Brouillard  Hughes,  and  Sharon  Missey 
Queen  enjoyed  the  music,  but  didn't  realize 
they  were  seated  within  a  20-foot  radius  of 
each  other.  All  except  Sharon  returned  to  the 
real  luxuries  of  the  new  dorm  at  BC  where 
they  were  staying.  (It  definitely  wasn't  the 
same  as  back  in  our  days  in  the  dorms!) 
Being  near  one  another,  they  shared  break- 
fasts and  late-night  conversation.  •  Saturday 
began  with  coffee  and  conversation  in 
Alumni  House.  Rosemary  Ryan  Brennan, 
Lyn  Cummiskey  Law,  Mary  Ellen  Haley 
O'Dea,  Marianne  Cuiffo  Stineman,  Barbara 
Gada  Wells,  Denise  Hern  Wood,  and  I  joined 
the  others  to  muse  over  transitions  and 
changes  in  our  lives — retirements,  health 
challenges,  and  family  arrangements.  We 
chatted  up  such  a  storm  that  we  had  to  move 
to  the  porch  to  avoid  bothering  the  other 
class  groups.  Were  your  ears  burning?  We 
shared  many  class  memories  as  we  pored 
through  our  yearbook  and  other  memorabilia 
that  we  brought.  •  Mary  Ann  Peters  Giffuni, 
Ro  Golden  Simmons,  and  several  spouses 
joined  us  for  lunch.  Some  who  hadn't  visited 
Boston  recently  went  off  on  a  rollicking  Duck 
Tour  to  see  the  changes  in  the  city  and  to 
view  the  scenery  while  chugging  down  the 
Charles  River.  •  Our  class  reception  and  buf- 
fet brought  others  to  the  festivities.  Gayle 
Forbes,  Margaret  Glynn,  Kathleen  Doran 
Hegenbart,  Paula  Lyons,  Jane  Glynn  Martel, 
Janet  Lotz  O'Connor,  Anne  Caswell  Prior, 
Louise  Tully  Wallace,  and  Maureen  Dailey 
McFalls,  along  with  several  spouses,  shared 
the  warm.. .no,  hot!... evening  in  Duchesne 
lounge.  Cameras  were  flashing  as  we  tried 
to  preserve  new  memories  of  our  times 
together.  •  On  Sunday  morning,  several 
classmates  joined  Newton  alumnae  for 
the  reunion  liturgy,  brunch,  and  one  last 
picture  before  heading  our  separate  ways, 
pledging  to  keep  in  touch. ..so  write  soon. 
•  Since  then,  Mary  Feldbauer  Jansen  reports 
that  she  concluded  15  happy  years  teaching 
at  the  University  of  Southern  California. 
Her  latest  adventure  was   a  two-month 


cross-country  trip  over  the  summer  with 
her  husband.  Now,  to  "start  reorganizing 
my  life,  leaving  time  to  initiate  my  own  pro- 
jects and  to  do  more  traveling,"  as  she  put  it. 
•  Who  else  has  news? 
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Correspondent:  Judith  Anderson  Day 

jnjday@aol.com 

The  Brentwood  323 

11500  San  Vicente  Boulevard 

Los  Angeles,  CA  90049 
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Correspondent:  Kathleen  Hastings  Miller 
fivemill@verizon.net 
8  Brookline  Road 
Scarsdale,  NY  10383 
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Correspondent:  James  R.  Littleton 
jim.littleton@gmail.com 

39  Dale  Street 

Chestnut  Hill,  MA  02467 

Jeff  Davis  has  just  retired  after  20  years  as 
an  assistant  attorney  general  assigned  to  the 
University  of  Washington.  Jeff  and  wife 
Louise  are  planning  on  an  active  retirement, 
starting  with  a  ride  by  tandem  bicycle  from 
Wisconsin  to  Ithaca,  NY,  to  see  grandchil- 
dren, then  from  Florida  to  Maine  and  the 
Maritimes  beginning  in  January.  •  Kevin 
Driscoll  is  also  keeping  active  after  retiring 
from  the  American  Bar  Association  in 
2005;  he  is  now  employed  part-time  as  a 
congressional  aide  for  Rep.  William 
Delahunt  in  his  Hyannis  office,  working  on 
immigration  and  State  Department  issues. 

•  Bob  McDonough  recently  accepted  a  posi- 
tion as  president  of  the  Tax  Executives  Insti- 
tute in  Washington,  DC.  Bob  was  previously 
employed  at  Polaroid  Corporation  as  senior 
vice  president  of  corporate  tax  and  treasurer. 

•  I  hope  all  of  you  are  enjoying  your  autumn. 
Please  take  the  time  to  write  or  e-mail  me, 
and  let  me  know  what  is  new  with  you. 
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Correspondent:  Mary  Gabel  Costello 
mgc1029@aol.com 

4088  Meadowcreek  Lane 
Copley,  OH  44321 


Val  Clark  died  on  March  17.  At  the  time  of 
her  death,  Val  was  living  in  New  Hamp- 
shire with  her  husband,  Dieter  Seier.  She 
also  leaves  two  daughters,  Tyler  and  Wylie, 
of  Toronto.  Barbara  Sweeney,  who  kindly 
sent  this  information,  wrote  that  Val  often 
talked  fondly  about  our  days  at  Newton. 
Our  prayers  are  with  her  and  her  family. 
•  We  have  several  authors  in  our  class: 
Patricia  Szarek,  Margaret  "Peg"  Bobalek, 
Lyn  Peterson,  and  Winnie  Loving,  who 
recently  published  her  first  children's  book, 
My  Name  Is  Freedom,  about  a  family  living 
in  the  Virgin  Islands.  ■  Our  60th  birthdays 
brought  10  of  us  to  Bermuda  for  five 
nights  in  August.  The  turquoise  waters 
held  us  captive;  we  went  to  the  beach,  had 
daily  afternoon  tea,  shopped,  snorkeled, 
and  played  golf  and  tennis.  Susan  Power 
Gallagher  brought  news  of  her  recent 
trip  to  China.  She  and  husband  Eddie 
traveled  with  staff  members  from  Belmont 
Hill  School.  Susan  directs  the  human 
resources  department  at  the  Johnson 
O'Hare  Co.,  food  brokers  in  the  Boston 
area.  Jill  Hendrickson  Daly  and  Sue  Davies 
Maurer  traveled  farthest — Jill  from  San 
Francisco  and  Sue  from  the  Tucson  area. 
Jill  teaches  physical  education  and  science 
and  also  officiates  at  soccer  and  lacrosse 
games.  Sue  is  on  the  board  of  an  art 
museum  near  her  home.  She  enjoys  retire- 
ment by  traveling,  cooking,  and  improving 
her  golf  game.  Mary  "Bebee"  Carroll  Under 
kept  us  in  stitches  with  her  anecdotes.  Her 
handsome  son  Max  accompanied  her. 
Bebee  lives  in  Minneapolis  and  often  gets 
together  with  Diane  Palmer  Lilly.  Kathy 
Hartnagle  Halayko  came  from  Virginia, 
where  she  is  the  principal  of  a  K-i  school 
in  Falls  Church.  Traveling  with  Kathy  on 
the  plane  from  Washington,  DC,  was  Carol 
Romano  Tuohey.  She  came  from  Annapolis, 
where  she  works  part-time  for  the  Maryland 
Senate.  Paula  Fisher  Paterson  traveled 
from  Michigan.  She  spends  much  of  her 
time  in  Chicago,  where  her  four  sons  and 
her  two  grandchildren  reside.  Polly  Glynn 
Kerrigan  and  Pam  DeLeo  Delaney  came 
from  New  York  City.  Polly  spends  time 
visiting  her  daughter  Amy,  who  lives  in 
San  Francisco  with  her  husband  and  son 
Tommy.  Polly  works  for  Family  Services  of 
Westchester  County.  Pam  heads  up  the 
New  York  City  Police  Foundation.  And  me? 
I  am  returning  to  part-time  teaching  as  a 
Title  I  tutor  in  the  school  district  in  Ohio 
where  I  live.  This  year  I  will  be  working 
with  K-third-graders  ensuring  that  "no 
child  is  left  behind."  •  How  about  you? 
Please  e-mail  me. 
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Correspondent:  Dennis  Razz  Berry 

mazzrazzi  @aol.com 

15  George  Street 

Wayland,  MA  01778;  508-655-1497 
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Correspondent:  Fran  Dubrowski 
dubrowski@aol.com 
5251  Klingle  Road,  NW 
Washington,  DC  20008 

My  theme  this  issue  is  new  directions.  I  just 
finished  reading  Marc  Freedman's  delightful 
book  Encore,  which  urges  boomers  edging 
into  retirement  to  launch  careers  as  social 
justice  advocates.  He  argues  that  our  talents, 
experience,  energy,  and  sheer  numbers 
can  transform  society.  With  this  in  mind,  I 
am  intrigued  to  watch  alums  tackle  new 
challenges.  •  Rita  Houlihan  added  two 
commitments  to  her  expanding  list  of 
retirement  activities.  She  is  helping  BC  estab- 
lish model  student  mentoring  programs, 
including  supplying  one-on-one  mentors 
for  several  hundred  undergraduates  and 
creating  "career  exploration  tours"  in  fields 
that  traditionally  receive  less  attention 
from  undergraduate  recruiters,  such  as  arts 
management  and  government  or  nonprofit 
service.  (Alums  interested  in  being  mentors 
or  helping  create  these  programs  should 
contact  Rita  or  the  Alumni  Office.)  In  addi- 
tion, Rita  joined  the  board  of  FutureChurch, 
a  national  coalition  of  Catholics.  She  looks 
forward  to  helping  FutureChurch  plan  a 
tour,  scheduled  for  October  2008,  of  sites  in 
Rome  frequented  by  women  who  were  early 
church  leaders.  She  recently  went  on  a 
similar  tour  with  Kathy  Sheehan  and  found 
the  scholarship  on  ist-century  women  leaders 
fascinating.  (Lest  I  forget,  Rita  also  sends 
news  of  a  summer  vacation  on  Martha's 
Vineyard  with  the  Orazem  clan,  family  of 
the  late  Nancy  Durkin  Orazem.  Nancy's 
spouse,  Garrett,  enjoys  biking  and  sailing; 
daughter  Lucy  celebrated  an  engagement; 
and  son  Tim  '06  is  working  hard  as  an 
investment  analyst.)  •  Harriet  Mullaney  par- 
ticipated in  a  human  rights  study  delegation 
in  Guatemala.  She  has  published  articles  to 
ensure  our  immigration  debate  focuses  not 
simply  on  the  effects  of  immigration  within 
the  United  States,  but  also  on  the  extreme 
economic  disparities  driving  immigration. 
Recognizing  opportunities  to  implement 
Catholic  social  tradition,  she  argues:  "The 
best  solution  for  controlling  unwanted  immi- 
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gration  is  to  bolster  human  rights,  workers' 
rights,  access  to  education  and  health  care, 
and  general  economic  conditions  of  our 
trading  partners."  Read  her  article  "US 
Immigration  and  the  Global  Context"  at 
www.networklobby.org/connection/CNNC 


Harvard  Law  School  class  (1975)  as  the  five 
members  of  our  class  profiled  in  this  col- 
umn in  the  Fall  2006  issue:  Matt  Botica, 
Wally  Christensen,  Ken  Felter,  Rich  Garvey, 
and  Phil  Marzetti.  Senator  Barack  Obama, 
running  for  the  Democratic  nomination, 


Coleman  Szely  won  a  Mercedes  convertible  in  a  raffle 
when  he  was  in  Atlantic  City  for  a  convention. 


TN_MarApro6.pdf.  •  Jane  McMahon  recently 
stepped  out  of  retirement  from  the  law  busi- 
ness and  headed  back  into  the  job  world  to 
spread  her  love  of  Spanish  to  students.  She 
is  balancing  new  work  commitments  with 
new  recreational  interests,  namely,  skeet 
shooting.  She  reports  tennis  skills  help  in 
keeping  an  eye  on  the  target,  and  although 
she  never  in  her  wildest  dreams  would  have 
foreseen  herself  in  this  role,  she  finds  the 
sport  enjoyable.  ■  Please  keep  us  posted  on 
your  new  directions! 
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Correspondent:  James  R.  Macho 

jmacho@mac.com 

909  Hyde  Street,  Suite  325 

San  Francisco,  CA  94109 
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Correspondent:  Ceorgina  M.  Pardo 
gmpardo@bellsouth.net 
6800  SW  67th  Street 
South  Miami,  FL  35143 
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Correspondent:  Lawrence  Edgar 

lawencee@aol.com 

530  South  Harrington  Avenue,  No.  110 

Los  Angeles,  CA  90049 

We've  enjoyed  the  start  of  the  season  at  our 
BC  fan  club  in  Santa  Monica  (age  range:  22 
to  85!).  We  hope  it's  the  start  of  the 
Jagodzinski  era  in  BC  football.  Since  our 
class  enrolled  in  1968,  every  head  football 
coach  at  BC  has  lasted  either  3  years  or  10 
years;  we  hope  the  new  coach  will  be  in  the 
latter  group,  at  least!  •  Some  presidential 
campaign  trivia:  former  Massachusetts 
Governor  Mitt  Romney,  running  for  the 
Republican  nomination,  was  in  the  same 


was  a  summer  associate  in  the  Chicago 
office  of  Sidley  Austin,  where  Bob  Maga- 
nuco  is  a  partner.  Former  New  York  Mayor 
Rudy  Giuliani  worked  closely  with  Ed 
Jantzen,  JD'75,  when  Giuliani  was  a  US 
attorney  and  Ed  was  an  FBI  agent  in  New 
York  City  in  the  mid-1980s.  Ed  recently 
retired  after  31  years  of  service  with  the 
Bureau.  •  As  usual,  I  have  some  good  news, 
and  some  bad,  to  report.  First  the  good 
news:  Coleman  Szely,  a  CPA  in  northern 
New  Jersey,  won  a  Mercedes  convertible  in  a 
raffle  when  he  was  in  Atlantic  City  for  a 
convention  last  summer.  Brian  Corrigan 
made  a  trip  to  Paris  with  wife  Kate  and  sons 
Connor  and  Kevin.  The  bad  news  is  that 
Rich  Brodalski  passed  away  in  suburban 
Atlanta  last  summer  after  a  long  illness.  He 
is  survived  by  his  wife  and  three  children.  • 
Please  note  a  correction  to  my  last  column: 
The  classmate  whose  son  Owen  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Connecticut  is 
Gene  McLaughlin,  assistant  town  attorney 
in  Greenwich,  CT.  The  son  of  George 
Pijewski,  Bill,  works  for  Sun  Microsystems 
in  Silicon  Valley. 
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Correspondent:  Nancy  Brouillard  McKenzie 
newton885@bc.edu 
7526  Sebago  Road 
Bethesda,  MD  20817 

Linda  Bange  Kaufmann  passed  away  in  July 
after  a  long  illness.  Linda  had  lived  in 
Boston  and  worked  for  Honeywell,  Digital, 
Compaq,  and  Hewlett-Packard  as  an 
operations  manager.  •  Linda  Gradone  is  the 
audiovisual  librarian  at  the  Newton  Free 
Library.  •  Wendy  Tobin  Stahlka  has  a 
marketing  and  event  management  business 
in  northern  New  York.  She  keeps  in  touch 
with  Mary  Jane  Hueber  Kerrigan.  •  Ruth 
Erickson  is  chief  compliance  officer  for 
Europe,  the  Middle  East,  and  Africa  for 
Marsh  &  McLennan,  where  she  has  worked 
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NINA    MITCHELL   WELLS    NC'73 


ART  FOR  ALL 

Growing  up  in  Washington,  DC,  Nina  Mitchell  Wells, 
NC'73,  spent  many  weekends  exploring  the  packed  galleries 
of  the  Smithsonian  museums.  Her  early  appreciation  for 
art,  which  blossomed  against  the  backdrop  of  the  civil  rights 
struggles  of  the  1960s,  instilled  a  firm  belief  in  the  importance 
of  ensuring  equal  access  to  cultural  institutions,  regardless  of 
one's  race  or  economic  background.  This  belief  has  shaped  sev- 
eral of  her  key  priorities  today  as  New  Jersey's  secretary  of  state. 
"I  want  to  create  a  generation  of  young  people  who  have  access 
to  cultural  opportunities  from  which  to  learn  positive  social  values," 
says  Wells.  Citing  statistics  that  show  a  direct  correlation  between 
arts  education  and  children's  future  economic  success,  Wells 
has  worked  to  expand  access  to  New  Jersey's  cultural  landmarks. 
Since  her  appointment  in  2006,  Wells  has  launched  a  major 
renovation  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Museum  in  Trenton.  She 
intends  to  make  the  museum  a  diverse  cultural  hub  for  events 
like  the  Newark  Black  Film  Festival  and  botanical  exhibitions  of 
native  New  Jersey  flora,  while  providing  a  better  venue  to  show- 
case its  2-million-piece  collection  in  areas  such  as  fine  arts, 
archaeology,  and  natural  history.  The  museum's  planetarium  is 
also  undergoing  a  substantial  modernization.  "My  main  goal  is 
to  transform  the  museum  into  a  virtual  classroom,"  says  Wells. 
Wells's  first  exposure  to  community  affairs  came  as  a  student 
at  Newton  College.  During  her  junior  and  senior  years,  she 


student-taught  in  public 
schools  in  Dorchester 
and  Roxbury.  For  her 
senior  thesis,  Wells 
examined  the  organiza- 
tion of  residents  in  dis- 
advantaged communi- 
ties to  protest  unfair 
housing  practices,  which 
inspired  her  to  attend 
law  school.  After  years  as 
a  corporate  attorney,  she 
chose  to  enter  the  public 
sector  because  she 
"wanted  to  make  a  dif- 
ference in  the  lives  of 
young  people,  so  that 
they  don't  turn  to  anti-social  activities  like  drugs  and  gangs." 
In  addition  to  implementing  cultural  initiatives,  Wells  is 
charged  with  enhancing  the  reputation  of  New  Jersey  as  a  travel 
destination.  She  has  launched  a  new  "destinations"  marketing 
campaign  to  bolster  the  state's  tourism  industry,  which  is  already 
paying  dividends.  This  October,  the  Garden  State  welcomed  the 
Breeders'  Cup  World  Championship. 


Wells  is  committed  to  both  arts  education 
and  equal  access  as  New  Jersey's  secretary 
of  state. 


for  29  years.  Ruth  is  now  in  London,  where 
her  mother  and  brother  joined  her  after  the 
passing  of  her  father  in  March  2006.  •  Trish 
Connolly  Cocks  teaches  reading  in  an 
elementary  school  in  Northport,  NY.  She 
and  Bruce  just  celebrated  their  35th  wed- 
ding anniversary.  Bruce  is  president  of  an 
electronics  firm.  Patrick  is  a  doctor  in  the 
NYU  hospital  system;  Timothy  is  a  com- 
mercial building  contractor;  Caitlin  married 
last  spring  and  is  getting  her  master's 
degree;  and  Deirdre  is  in  medical  school.  In 
her  note,  Trish  wrote  warmly  about  her 
friendship  with  Derry  O'Callaghan  and  her 
time  with  Derry  shortly  before  she  passed 
away.  Derry's  illness  reunited  Trish  with 
Mary  Ann  O'Brien.  Mary  Ann  and  Greg 
have  a  son,  Tim.  •  Diane  Vigneau-Britt  is 
studying  at  Tufts  Veterinary  School.  She  has 
been  living  on  Nantucket,  volunteering  at 
the  MSPCA-Angell  Animal  Medical  Center, 
while  Jake,  officially  retired,  consults 
on  legal  matters.  Marielle  is  a  sophomore 
at  Bates  College,  and  Sean  is  at  Sarah 
Lawrence.  •  Margi  Cangemi  Sullivan  helped 
the  Reunion  Committee  find  Linda  Noselli 
Kontovounissios  in  Athens.  Linda  and 
Undersecretary  Nicholas  Burns  '78,  H'02, 
former  US  ambassador  to  Greece,  were  the 
founding  members  of  the  Alumni  Club  of 
Greece.  Linda's  husband  is  the  ambassador 


of  Greece  to  Kazakhstan,  while  Linda  remains 
in  Athens  with  their  two  children:  One  is  at 
a  university,  and  the  other  is  doing  an 
apprenticeship  at  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs.  Linda  has  lived  in  many  countries, 
including  Australia,  Canada,  and  Ukraine. 
She  taught  English  and  for  years  has  been 
an  oral  examiner  for  the  University  of 
Michigan  proficiency  exams.  •  Mario  and 
Meg  Banes  Alonso  were  unable  to  attend 
the  reunion  because  their  son  Matt,  a  mete- 
orologist, got  married  in  June.  •  Beanie 
Verdon  is  a  school  psychologist  and  also  has 
a  private  clinical  practice.  Beanie  is  still 
involved  in  ice-skating  and  also  judges  com- 
petitions. She  and  Richard  live  on  Long 
Island  with  four  cats  and  their  Jack  Russell 
terrier.  Beanie  loves  spoiling  her  three 
grand-goddaughters:  Two  are  identical 
twins,  and  the  other  is  nicknamed  Beanie. 
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Correspondent:  Patricia  DiPillo 
perseus813@aol.com 
19  Hartlawn  Road 
Boston,  MA  02132 

As  the  summer  sun  sets  in  the  west,  and  I 
write  this  from  my  new  position  as  foreign 


language  department  chair  in  Falmouth,  it 
is  time  for  the  Class  of  '73  to  think  about 
reunion  events.  The  Reunion  Committee  is 
busy  meeting  and  organizing  events  for  the 
year,  which  you  will  hear  more  about  in  the 
months  to  come.  •  I  have  some  alumni 
news  to  report  this  time  thanks  to  some 
submissions.  Diane  Keough,  Ph.D. '86,  of 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  was  good 
enough  to  send  me  a  terrific  article  about 
Stephen  Francis,  who  diagnosed  a  rare 
autoimmune  disease  and  saved  a  woman's 
life.  It's  a  great  story  about  a  one-in-a- 
million  shot  at  the  cause  and  cure.  Thanks 
to  his  ability,  Stephen  is  a  medical  hero. 
•  Watch  for  Mary  Elizabeth  Barrett  as  a 
recurring  courtroom  clerk  in  the  ABC  drama 
Boston  Legal,  starring  James  Spader  and 
William  Shatner.  Also,  watch  for  her  in 
the  premiere  of  a  new  FOX  show,  Hackett, 
starring  Donal  Logue.  She  can  also  be  seen 
on  demand  at  www.superdeluxe.com  in  the 
web  series  Sam's  Home.  She  plays  Jeannie, 
Sam's  mom.  On  November  11  she  opened 
in  a  limited  run  of  a  new  dark  comedy, 
Bluemoon  Brother,  at  the  Gardner  Stages 
in  Los  Angeles,  playing  Grace,  the  alcoholic, 
child-abusing  mother  of  a  20-something 
son.  Finally,  watch  for  her  in  Paul  Thomas 
Anderson's  (Boogie  Nights,  Magnolia,  Punch- 
Drunk  Love)  new  film,  There  Will  Be  Blood, 
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premiering  December  26  in  New  York  City 
and  Los  Angeles.  She  plays  the  head  of  a 
school  for  the  deaf  in  this  1920s  period 
piece  opposite  Daniel  Day- Lewis.  For  those 
of  you  who  know  her,  yes,  she  still  has  red 
hair... that  is  a  blond  wig!  •  Jo-Ellen  Darcy 
has  accepted  a  new  position  on  Capitol  Hill, 
where  she  is  senior  environmental  advisor 
for  the  Committee  on  Finance.  •  Frank  J. 
Riccio  has  been  appointed  co-chair  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bar  Association's  health  law 
section.  Frank,  who  also  holds  a  DMD  from 
Boston  University  School  of  Graduate 
Dentistry  and  a  law  degree  from  Suffolk 
University  Law  School,  practices  at  the  Law 
Office  of  Frank  J.  Riccio  in  Braintree  and  is 
also  on  the  part-time  faculty  at  Harvard 
Dental  School.  •  On  a  somber  note,  those  of 
you  who  knew  Philip  Aube  will  be  saddened 
to  hear  of  his  death  from  cancer.  He  held 
many  positions  at  the  State  House  under 
Governor  Ed  King  '48,  H'8o  and  most 
recently  was  in  the  Auditor's  Office.  Our 
sympathies  go  to  his  family  on  hearing  that 
news.  •  That's  it  for  this  edition.  How  about 
the  rest  of  you?  Let's  hear  from  our  alumni 
friends  on  the  West  Coast  with  some  news 
for  the  next  issue.  •  To  contribute  to  our 
class  gift,  please  visit  www.bc.edu/classes/ 
1973  or  call  888-752-6438  to  learn  how  to 
make  a  gift  for  our  reunion  this  year. 
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Correspondent:  Nancy  Warburton  Desisto 

nmdnew73@bc.edu 

PO  Box  142 

West  Boothbay  Harbor,  ME  04575 
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Correspondent:  Patricia  McNabb  Evans 
pae74bc@aol.com 
35  Stratton  Lane 
Foxboro,  MA  02035 

Hello,  everyone,  and  thanks  to  those  who 
have  sent  news  to  me  or  to  the  BC  Online 
Community.  •  William  Vareika  is  celebrat- 
ing the  20th  anniversary  of  his  art  gallery, 
William  Vareika  Fine  Arts,  in  Newport,  RI, 
where  he  specializes  in  19th-century  Amer- 
ican art.  He  likes  to  refer  to  these  works  as 
"art  by  old  dead  guys."  William  and  his  wife, 
Alison,  are  enthusiastic  supporters  of  local 
causes,  and  they  have  mounted  exhibits  to 
benefit  many  charities,  including  Save  the 
Bay,  the  Robert  Potter  League  for  Animals, 
the  Newport  Art  Museum,  the  Aquidneck 


Land  Trust,  and  the  Preservation  Society  of 
Newport  County.  Congratulations!  •  Best 
wishes  also  to  Brookline  resident  Patricia 
O'Brien,  who  has  been  named  associate 
dean  of  administration  and  finance  at 
the  BU  School  of  Public  Health.  After  BC, 
Patricia  earned  an  MBA  from  Simmons 
College  and  then  a  DBA  from  Harvard, 
where  she  was  a  deputy  dean  from  2004  to 
2006.  Also  while  at  Harvard,  she  and  her 
husband,  Joseph  Badaracco,  served  as 
House  Masters  of  Currier  House.  •  Tom 
Condon,  who  walked  on  to  play  football  at 
the  Heights  and  then  played  with  the  Chiefs 
for  10  years,  is  now  head  of  the  football  divi- 
sion of  the  Creative  Artists  Agency  and  has 
been  ranked  among  the  100  most  powerful 
people  in  sports  by  Sporting  News  magazine. 
He  and  his  partners  represent  roughly  140 
football  players,  including  5  first-round 
draft  choices  from  this  year's  NFL  draft  and 
5  second-round  picks.  Since  September, 
Tom's  firm  has  been  based  in  St.  Louis. 
•  Now  this  is  the  hard  part  of  being  class 
correspondent:  I  was  very  sad  to  learn  of 
the  deaths  of  two  of  our  classmates,  both 
wonderful  people  with  young  families  and 
many,  many  friends.  Frances  Dart  Dowd  of 
Weston  passed  away  in  March  after  a  coura- 
geous battle  with  cancer.  She  was  the  wife 
of  James  and  the  mother  of  four  children: 
Patrick,  Caroline,  Ryan,  and  Robert.  Anthony 
DiGirolamo  died  in  July  after  a  brief  illness. 
Tony  and  his  wife,  Ro,  lived  in  Morris  Town- 
ship, NJ,  with  their  three  children:  Sarah, 
John,  and  Julia.  He  was  president  and  chief 
operating  officer  of  Jerome  Industries. 
Please  remember  Fran's  and  Tony's  families 
and  friends  in  your  prayers.  •  Please  also 
remember  Michael  Milmoe,  the  son  of  our 
classmates  Kathy  (Kouri)  and  Jim  Milmoe. 
Michael  has  spent  the  last  year  recovering 
from  having  suffered  cardiac  arrest  while 
playing  flag  football  as  a  sophomore  at  the 


University  of  Vermont.  A  benefit  for  Michael 
was  held  in  September.  Please  contact  me  if 
you  want  more  information. 
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Correspondent:  Beth  Docktor  Nolan 
beth.docktor.nolan@bc.edu 

693  Boston  Post  Road 
Weston,  MA  02493 

Labor  Day  '07  has  come  and  gone,  and  so 
has  the  deadline  for  submitting  NC  1974  class 
notes  for  this  issue!  Alas,  I  have  no  news,  so 
please  e-mail  some  news  for  the  next  issue! 
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Correspondent:  Hellas  M.  Assad 
hellasdamas@hotmail.com 

149  Lincoln  Street 

Norwood,  MA  02062;  781-769-9542 

In  June  2006,  Edward  P.  Allard  HI  was 

appointed  superior  court  judge  for  San  Diego 
County  by  Governor  Schwarzenegger.  Ed  is 
assigned  to  the  Criminal  Trials  Department 
of  the  South  County  Division.  Previously,  he 
was  an  assistant  US  attorney  in  San  Diego 
for  over  20  years  and  served  four  years 
in  the  Navy's  Judge  Advocate  General's 
Corps  in  Newport,  RI;  Okinawa,  Japan; 
and  San  Diego.  He  resides  in  San  Diego 
with  his  wife,  Jo  Ann  (vice  president  and 
associate  general  counsel  with  Biogen  Idee), 
and  daughter  McKenna  (11).  •  Jim  Riviere 
received  an  honorary  doctorate  from  Purdue 
University  in  May.  He  is  the  founding  direc- 
tor of  the  Center  for  Chemical  Toxicology 
Research  and  Pharmacokinetics,  College  of 
Veterinary  Medicine,  at  North  Carolina 
State  University.  He  recently  served  as 


How  would  Abigail  Adams  use  an 

ONLINE  COMMUNITY? 

•  To  UPDATE  THE  DIRECTORY  on  the 

OCCASION  OF  HER  MARRIAGE  TO  JOHN 

1  To  CHANGE  HER  ADDRESS  on  the  move  to 

THE  NATION'S  CAPITAL 

•  To  SHARE  A  CLASS  NOTE  on  the  birth  of 
John  Quincy 


What  will  YOU  use  the  new  Boston  College  Alumni  Online 
Community  for;  Visitwww.bc.edu/alumni  today  to  find  out. 
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director  of  the  Biomathematics  Graduate 
Program  for  the  College  of  Physical  and 
Mathematical  Sciences.  Jim  also  received 
the  2006  Lifetime  Achievement  Award 
from  the  European  Association  for  Veteri- 
nary Pharmacology  and  Toxicology.  •  Paul 
LaMarche  is  now  vice  provost  for  space 
programming  and  planning  at  Princeton 
University,  where  he  had  been  manager 
and  director  of  operations  for  the  Physics 
Department  since  2001.  He  earlier  worked 
at  the  Princeton  Plasma  Physics  Laboratory 
as  a  research  staff  physicist  and  a  research 
engineer;  as  head  of  various  groups 
conducting  experiments  at  the  lab;  and  as 
project  manager  for  the  Borexino  Solar 


I  am  sorry  to  tell  you  that  Jackie  Regan 
McSwiggan  lost  her  mother  in  July,  after 
having  cared  for  her  so  lovingly  for  many 
years  at  home.  We  will  keep  the  family  in 
all  of  our  prayers.  •  Here's  some  news  that 
was  submitted  to  me,  but  didn't  make  it 
into  the  last  issue.  Jo-Anne  Sollitto  Watson 
wrote  from  New  Jersey  that  she  and  Peter 
celebrated  30  years  of  marriage  with  a  trip 
to  Sicily.  Jo-Anne  is  still  working  as  a 
special  education  teacher,  and  they  continue 
to  have  their  horse  farm.  She  is  very  proud 
of  her  daughter,  who  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Illinois  Veterinary  School  and 
was  at  the  time  working  for  the  Blue  Ridge 
Equine  Clinic  in  Charlottesville,  hoping  to 


Paul  LaMarche  is  now  vice  provost  for  space 
programming  and  planning  at  Princeton  University. 


Neutrino  Detector  Project.  Paul  earned  his 
Ph.D.  in  physics  from  Yale  University.  •  In 
August,  Michelle  Paton,  M.Ed.'79,  was 
appointed  principal  of  Warren  A.  Sherman 
Elementary  School  in  Warwick,  RI.  She 
had  been  principal  of  West  Warwick's 
Wakefield  Hills  Elementary  School  since 
2004.  For  28  years  she  taught  at  Falls 
Elementary  School  in  North  Attleboro, 
where  she  resides.  •  Don  and  Marilyn 
(Kullmann)  Russo,  with  son  Dan  '02,  came 
from  New  York  to  tailgate  at  the  BC/Wake 
Forest  game  with  friends  Rich  Zembruski, 
Jeff  and  Tricia  Jordan  Graeber  and  son 
Adam,  Paul  and  Mary  Peters  Cammarata, 
and  Chris  '74,  JD'77  and  Jayne  Saperstein 
Mehne.  Dan  Russo  completed  his  master's 
in  computer  science  at  Brown  University 
in  2004  and  is  working  for  DataSynapse  in 
New  York  City,  and  his  brother,  Robert  '06, 
is  at  Carnegie  Mellon  University  pursuing 
a  master's  in  entertainment  technology. 
•  Our  prayers  and  class  condolences 
go  to  the  families  of  Gregory  C.  Dern 
of  West  Newbury;  Kathleen  M.  O'Brien 
of  Brookline;  and  Joseph  Hardcastle  of 
Milton.  •  I  would  like  to  thank  our  contrib- 
utors and  encourage  other  classmates 
to  send  news.  •  Best  wishes  to  all  for  the 
happiest  of  holidays! 
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Correspondent:  Mary  Stevens  McDermott 

mary.mcdermott@cox.net 

56  Deer  Meadow  Lane 

Chatham,  MA  026}}:  508-945-2477 


establish  an  equine  medicine  center  in 
New  Jersey.  Jo-Anne's  son  graduated  from 
Villanova  and  is  a  mechanical  engineer 
for  Mattel.  •  There  were  happy  summer 
memories  for  me,  after  a  very  successful 
move  home  to  the  Cape  from  Virginia!  I  was 
lucky  enough  to  visit  Nancy  Coughlin  Ferraro 
at  her  summer  home  at  Mirror  Lake  in 
Wolfeboro,  NH.  We  did  our  traditional 
solving  of  the  world's  problems  around  her 
kitchen  table.  Later,  I  had  a  great  lunch 
with  Carol  Fitzsimons,  who  was  visiting 
the  Cape.  Joan  Noel  has  also  visited  a 
couple  of  times.  When  I  heard  from  one  of 
my  roommates,  Jane  McCavitt,  and  discov- 
ered that  she  was  renting  a  house  less  than 
a  mile  from  me  with  her  delightful  family, 
an  easy  Chatham  cookout  was  on  the 
books.  We  had  lots  of  laughs  that  night! 
From  here  they  went  to  Maine  before 
heading  home  to  Virginia.  •  Carol  Finigan 
Wilson  had  another  daughter  transfer  to 
BC,  which  takes  Carol  back  for  the  fall 
season  at  the  Heights.  With  the  10th  anniver- 
sary of  her  insurance  business,  church  and 
community  activities,  and  Chris's  and  her 
combined  eight  children,  she  is  busy! 
•  Teresa  Valdes-Fauli  Weintraub,  JD'79, 
is  anxious  to  be  in  contact  with  Nansi 
Bauman  Lent  and  Joanne  Manfredi. 
Teresa  has  just  dropped  off  her  youngest 
daughter  at  BC.  Her  other  two  are  out  of 
school,  one  in  Miami  and  the  other  in  New 
York  City,  where  Teresa  travels  monthly.  I'll 
get  you  ladies  together.  •  Yay!  Late  news 
from  Jane  Driscoll  Thaler,  mother  of  four 
and  "managing  partner"  of  their  family  in 
Oyster  Bay,  NY.   "Hi"  from  Karen  Foley 


Freeman  and  Christine  Bernhard  Viegas. 
Shawn  McGivern  is  looking  for  Betsy 
Costello — check  in  please,  Betsy! 
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Correspondent:  Gerald  B.  Shea 

gerbs54@hotmail.com 

25  Elmore  Street 

Newton  Centre,  MA  02459 

As  fall  is  here,  and  these  notes  are  written, 
we  must  remember  our  dear  classmates 
Danielle  Delie  and  Eddie  Papa  who 
perished  six  years  ago  on  September  11. 
They  are  sorely  missed  by  all  who  knew 
them.  •  The  East  Providence  (RI)  High 
School  Hall  of  Fame  Committee,  in  its 
24th  annual  induction,  honored  Harry 
Hanoian,  who  was  an  all-state  football  player 
in  1969-1970.  He  is  now  a  successful  busi- 
nessman and  active  in  the  community. 
•  Sadly,  I  must  report  that  John  T.  Day  Jr. 
died  last  June  at  the  age  of  55.  John  was  a 
noted  real  estate  lawyer  in  Greater  Boston; 
an  athlete  who  loved  tennis,  running,  and 
sailing;  and  an  avid  fan  of  BC  sports. 
John  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Kathleen; 
sons  John  III  and  Patrick;  daughter  Colleen; 
his  mother,  Margaret;  and  sisters  and 
brothers.  R.I. P.  •  Here's  wishing  all  a  great 
winter.  Please  write!  God  bless! 
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Correspondent:  Nicholas  Kydes 

nicholaskydes@yahoo.com 

8  Newtown  Terrace 

Norwalk,  CT  06851;  203-829-9122 

Eric  John  Marcy  has  been  reappointed 
as  chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees  for 
Greystone  Park  Psychiatric  Hospital  for  the 
2007-2008  term.  Eric  received  his  JD  from 
Seton  Hall  University  School  of  Law,  served 
the  State  of  New  Jersey  as  a  deputy  attorney 
general  in  the  New  Jersey  Division  of 
Criminal  Justice,  Department  of  Law  and 
Public  Safety,  and  is  now  a  partner  at  the 
Woodbridge,  NJ,  based  law  firm  of  Wilentz, 
Goldman  &  Spitzer,  PA. 


Correspondent:  Julie  Butler  Evans 

jubutevans@aol.com 

7  Wellesley  Drive 

New  Canaan,  CT  06840;  203-966-8580 
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Bert  Notini,  JD'83,  the  chairman  of 
its  board  of  directors,  has  been  appointed 
chief  executive  officer  of  Apptis,  Inc. 
Bert  previously  served  as  the  president  and 
chief  operating  officer  of  Sonus  Networks, 
Inc.,  and  he  has  held  executive  leadership 
positions  at  Manufacturers  Services  Limited 
and  Wang  Global  Corporation.  •  To 
contribute  to  our  class  gift,  please  visit 
www.bc.edu/classes/1978  or  call  888-752- 
6438  to  learn  how  to  make  a  gift  for  our 
reunion  this  year. 
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Correspondent:  Stacey  O'Rourke 
stacey82857@aol.com 

1445  Commonwealth  Avenue 
West  Newton,  MA  02465 

On  September  27,  the  Boston  College 
Alumni  Association  honored  Daniel  }. 
Hennessy  with  the  2007  Alumni  Award  of 
Excellence  in  Public  Service.  Dan's  civic 
activities  include  serving  as  a  trustee  of  the 
John  G.  Shedd  Aquarium,  trustee  of  the 
Greater  Illinois  Chapter  of  the  National 
Multiple  Sclerosis  Society,  and  director  of 
the  Children's  Memorial  Hospital  and 
Foundation.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the 
board  of  regents  at  Georgetown  University 
and  a  director  of  the  Yellowstone  Park 
Foundation.  He  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth 
(Hovde)  '80,  also  wanted  to  create  an 
enduring  legacy  at  their  alma  mater  and 
thus  established  the  Hennessy  Endowed 
Scholarship  Fund  to  provide  financial 
assistance  to  outstanding  student-athletes 
at  BC  who  hail  from  the  Chicago  area.  Dan 
is  a  founder  and  partner  of  Code  Hennessy 
&  Simmons  LLC,  a  Chicago-based  private 
equity  investment  firm.  The  Hennessys 
have  six  children  and  live  in  Lake  Forest. 
•  Lynn  Variano  Puro  writes  that  a  year 
ago  she  opened  a  clothing  boutique,  called 
March,  in  Briarcliff  Manor.  It  has  received 
great  press  and  was  just  voted  "best  new 
boutique"  and  "the  coolest  store"  in 
Westchester  county.  Lynn  and  her  room- 
mates from  Mod  3A  were  planning  to  meet 
in  Paris  in  the  fall  for  a  minireunion. 
These  girls  include  Janet  Cinocotta  Sherry, 
Monica  Hillenbrand  McGill,  Julie  McGinnis 
McShane,  Nancy  Colombosian  Czlonka, 
Linda  Mazzucchelli  Tilden,  and  Barbara 
Weaver  Trumble.  •  Thomas  K.  Hyatt,  an 
attorney  at  OberKaler,  was  selected 
for  inclusion  in  the  2008  edition  of  The 
Best  Lawyers  in  America  for  the  Washington 
DC  area,  in  both  the  health-care  law  and 


the  nonprofit/charities  law  categories. 
•  PermissionTV,  a  leading  interactive  Inter- 
net video  technology  platform  provider, 
has  appointed  Kathy  Ruggiero  vice 
president  of  marketing.  Previously,  she 
was  vice  president  of  corporate  marketing 
at  IONA  Technologies.  She  began  her 
career  in  advertising,  where  she  held  a 
number  of  management  positions  in 
media  strategy  and  planning  for  both  con- 
sumer and  technology  accounts.  ■  It  is  sad 
to  report  that  John  Fox  passed  away  on 
August  1  after  a  20-month  battle  with 
esophageal  cancer.  He  lived  in  Andover 
with  his  wife,  Karen,  and  five  children. 
John  was  a  partner  at  the  Law  Offices  of 
Joel  H.  Schwartz  and  a  former  assistant 
attorney  general  under  Frank  Bellotti.  John 
was  a  passionate  Red  Sox  fan.  •  Please 
continue  to  e-mail  me  with  your  news. 
Please  note  new  address. 
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Correspondent:  John  Carabatsos 
jtcdmd@verizon.net 

478  Torrey  Street 
Brockton,  MA  02301 

Thanks  to  everyone  who  e-mailed  me  about 
my  BC  '80  website.  •  It  was  great  to  hear 
from  Jennifer  (Burns)  Lewis.  Thanks  to 
Stacy  (Hamilton)  Katz  for  inspiring  her  to 
contact  me.  Jennifer  obtained  her  master's 
in  divinity  from  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary  and  was  ordained  to  the  Ministry 
of  Word  and  Sacrament  in  1983.  She  mar- 
ried Dan  Lewis,  also  a  Princeton  Seminary 
graduate  and  Presbyterian  minister,  in 
1988.  They  have  two  children — Claire,  a 
freshman  at  the  College  of  Wooster,  and 
Duncan,  an  eighth-grader.  Jennifer  is 
senior  pastor  and  head  of  staff  at  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Western  Springs, 
IL.  •  Kevin  "KG"  Grimm  lives  in  Manhas- 
set,  NY,  with  his  wife  and  five  children: 
Meg  (15),  Kevin  (14),  and  triplet  boys  (12) 
Bryan,  Owen,  and  Sean.  He  stays  in  touch 
with  Bill  Cain,  Kathy  '81  and  Steve  Shay, 
Paul  LaHiff,  Mike  and  Tee  Devine,  Dick 
Jennings,  Bill  Mangan,  Mike  Loftus,  Nancy 
and  John  Frates,  and  Chris  Simmons.  The 
group  gets  together  at  least  once  a  year 
for  a  football  game.  Peter  Mayer  has  been 
missed,  but  has  been  living  large  in 
London.  They  are  planning  a  dinner  at 
Christmas,  when  Peter  and  Bill  Mahoney 
will  be  stateside,  and  a  "nifty-fifty"  birthday 
party.  •  Gina  (Laidlaw)  Berger,  mother  of 
Arianne,  Shannon,  and  Chad,  is  living  in 


Princeton,  NJ.  She  has  been  involved  with 
many  forms  of  community  service,  includ- 
ing the  resettling  of  refugees  from  around 
the  world.  She  also  went  to  Kingston, 
Jamaica,  in  2007  at  the  invitation  of 
Fr.  Richard  Ho  Lung,  MOP,  who  had  been 
a  visiting  professor  at  BC  in  1979-1980. 
•  Thanks  to  Chris  Simmons  for  his  con- 
tribution for  this  issue.  He  and  his  wife, 
Adrienne,  live  in  Washington,  DC,  with 
their  two  boys,  Spencer  (7)  and  Shea  (4). 
Chris  started  Rainmakerz  Consulting,  a 
business  development  consulting  com- 
pany, in  2002  after  riding  the  telecom 
industry  bubble  for  most  of  his  career. 
The  Simmons  family  spent  a  week  on  the 
Cape  recently  and  saw  Steve  Shay,  Dick 
Jennings,  and  their  families.  Last  summer 
Chris  and  Bill  Mangan  rode  their  bikes 
from  Baltimore  to  Philadelphia  (?).  He  has 
kept  in  touch  with  Ed  Dowling,  Peter 
Mayer,  KG,  Bill  Cain,  Matt  Kane,  Tom 
Lamb,  and  Mike  Loftus.  Paul  Piontkowski 
(yearbook  editor)  is  his  dentist.  •  Thanks 
until  next  time.  I  have  only  a  few  issues  left 
as  correspondent.  I  hope  to  hear  from  as 
many  of  you  as  possible. 
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Correspondent:  Alison  Mitchell  McKee 

amckee8i  @aol.com 

1128  Brandon  Road 

Virginia  Beach,  VA  23451;  757-428-0861 

With  great  sadness  I  report  the  death 
of  Burlington  school  superintendent 
Katie  Spinos,  an  energetic  administrator 
who  stressed  international  education  and 
encouraged  students  to  travel  abroad. 
Katie,  previously  an  assistant  superinten- 
dent in  Newton  and  in  Burlington,  was 
about  to  begin  her  first  full  school  year 
as  superintendent  in  Burlington,  a  job 
she  began  in  January.  She  had  already  built 
a  reputation  across  the  state  as  an  intelli- 
gent and  compassionate  woman  with  a 
fierce  commitment  to  improving  public 
education.  She  died  from  a  type  of  anemia 
that  she  had  lived  with  for  20  years.  Our 
condolences  to  her  two  children,  Joanna 
(15)  and  Peter  (18),  and  her  mother,  Bessie 
Spinos,  who  lived  with  Katie  in  Arlington. 
•  James  Ferrelli,  a  partner  in  the  Trial 
Practice  Group  of  the  law  firm  Duane 
Morris  in  Princeton,  has  been  named  vice 
chair  of  the  editorial  board  of  the  New  Jersey 
Lawyer  Magazine.  Since  2002,  James  has 
served  as  an  active  member  of  the  editorial 
board  and  as  special  editor  for  a  number  of 
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issues  of  the  magazine.  •  David  Desilets, 

chief  of  gastroenterology  at  Baystate 
Medical  Center,  was  recently  involved  in 
performing  a  groundbreaking  medical 
procedure  involving  minimally  invasive 
surgery.  Heralding  the  dawn  of  a  new  age 
in  surgical  technology,  David  was  a  mem- 
ber of  a  team  of  Baystate  Medical  Center 
physicians  who  announced  on  July  12 
that  they  had  performed  the  world's  first 
reported  stapled  cyst-gastrostomy  without 
the  need  for  an  abdominal  incision.  •  Chris 
Duggan  is  still  trying  cases  with  Smith  & 


Flynn  Kiley  '86.   •   Karen  Kelly  Kiefer, 

founder  of  Spread  the  Bread,  was  featured 
on  the  Boston  College  Alumni  &  Friends 
homepage.  Karen  started  by  embracing 
the  memory  of  her  mother's  Irish 
bread;  she  and  her  children  began  baking 
and  distributing  Irish  bread  to  neighbors 
and  friends  back  in  the  mid-1990s. 
Visit  www.spreadthebread.org.  •  Donna 
Principato  Sawyer,  MS'84,  enjoyed  the 
Spread  the  Bread  National  Day  of  Service 
with  her  daughters  Julia  and  Paige  (both 
students  at  Ursuline  Academy).  The  girls 


David  Desilets,  chief  of  gastroenterology  at  Baystate 
Medical  Center,  was  recently  involved  in  performing 
a  groundbreaking  medical  procedure. 


Duggan  LLP,  a  law  firm  that  he  and  his 
partner,  Scott  Smith,  started  in  1989.  The 
firm  has  18  lawyers  with  offices  in  Boston 
and  Lincoln.  Chris  and  his  wife,  Nancy,  live 
in  Acton.  Their  oldest  child,  Rob,  is  a 
sophomore  at  the  Heights;  he  sings  in  the 
Chorale  ("Obviously  not  a  talent  inherited 
from  the  old  man!"),  is  in  the  campus 
comedy  club  and  the  Chemistry  Honors 
Program,  and  seems  to  be  enjoying  his 
philosophy  courses.  Like  his  dad,  he  has 
become  good  friends  with  Fr.  Bill  Neenan, 
SJ.  Chris  and  Nancy  also  have  a  high- 
school  senior,  Amanda,  who's  looking  at 
some  great  schools,  and  an  eighth-grader, 
Julia,  who  plays  the  tenor  sax.  Chris's 
old  roommate,  Tom  Clayton,  and  his  wife, 
Joan  McCormick,  have  a  freshman  at 
Harvard.  Tom  and  Joan  teach  high  school 
and  run  an  inn  in  Stamford,  NY.  •  Please 
shoot  me  an  e-mail! 
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Correspondent:  Mary  O'Brien 
maryalycia.obrien.82@bc.edu 
14  Myrtlebank  Avenue 
Dorchester,  MA  02124-5304 

Last  summer  I  traveled  up  to  Bridgton, 
ME,  for  a  week  with  the  Colonel  Daniel 
Marr  Boys  &  Girls  Club  of  Dorchester.  We 
spent  a  great  week  at  Camp  Northbound 
with  100  youth  experiencing  kayaking, 
hiking,  flag  football,  basketball,  and  more. 
Ironically,  the  other  moms  who  were 
chosen  to  chaperone  were  BC  alumnae 
Mary  Carney  '74,  MS'90  and  Lorraine 


baked  bread  for  their  grandfather's  neigh- 
bors. Donna's  mother,  Barbara  Principato, 
passed  away  last  June.  Her  parents 
had  been  married  for  52  years,  and  her 
father  has  been  lonely.  Donna  writes, 
"Thank  God  for  his  incredible  neighbors. 
They  have  looked  out  for  him  by  bringing 
a  meal,  visiting,  or  contacting  me  if 
they  hadn't  seen  him  on  his  daily  walks. 
Some  of  these  neighbors  are  also  elderly, 
and  my  daughters  have  committed 
themselves  to  checking  in  on  them  when 
they  visit  their  grandfather.  BC  and  the 
wonderful  Jesuits  made  an  impact  on  my 
life  in  stressing  the  rewards  of  giving 
service  to  others.  I  am  proud  to  report  that 
my  'not  so  little  Eagles'  seem  to  be  carry- 
ing on  the  tradition.  They  are  attending 
a  school  that  places  serviam  above  all." 
•  James  Pruss  is  the  head  of  marketing 
for  International  SOS  in  Vietnam.  He  is 
living  in  Ho  Chi  Minh  City  and  looking  for 
other  BC  alumni  residing  in  Vietnam.  • 
Brian  Cummins  was  redeployed  from 
Kuwait  to  Iraq  for  a  training  and  advisory 
mission  with  the  Iraqi  army.  With  temper- 
atures reaching  100-125  degrees  most 
days,  it  is  very  hot,  especially  when  wear- 
ing heavy  combat  gear — protective  vest, 
ammo,  radios,  etc.  Brian  is  near  a  small 
city  called  Ba'qubah  helping  the  Iraqi  and 
US  combat  units  flush  out  al  Qaeda 
and  other  extremist  insurgents.  He  is 
scheduled  to  come  home  in  late  January 
for  a  two-week  vacation,  then  finish  up 
his  tour  in  May.  •  Condolences  and  prayers 
to  the  family  of  classmate  Wayne  H.  Husted 
of  Gilsum,  NH,  who  passed  away  on 
July  17. 


Correspondent:  Cynthia  J.  Bocko 

cindybocko@hotmail.com 

yi  Hood  Road 

Tewksbury,  MA  01876:  978-851-6119 

After  charting  separate  paths  for  more 
than  20  years,  Cathy  Santiago  and  Andrew 
Turnbull  renewed  their  special  friendship 
quite  by  chance  last  summer.  Cathy  is  a 
branch  manager  with  Wachovia  Securities 
and  has  a  daughter,  Anna  Isabelle  (4). 
Andrew  is  a  self-employed  CPA  in  New 
Hampshire  with  a  daughter,  Jordan  (17), 
and  a  son,  Doug  (15).  Cathy  and  Andrew 
will  be  visiting  Scotland  later  this  year.  It 
will  be  Cathy's  first  trip  to  Scotland, 
Andrew's  third  (but  his  first  without  his 
clubs — maybe).  •  Kelly  Durfee  Cardoza 
writes,  "I  graduated  from  A&S  '83  and 
GSAS  '87,  both  in  the  Geology  and 
Geophysics  Department.  My  husband, 
Dave,  and  I  have  been  married  for  23 
years,  and  we  have  two  daughters,  Lindsey 
(18)  and  Molly  (15).  Lindsey  started  in  the 
Connell  School  of  Nursing  this  September, 
and  Molly  is  a  freshman  in  high  school. 
We  live  in  Taunton,  where  I  am  president 
of  the  Avalon  Consulting  Group,  which 
assists  clients  through  the  permitting  and 
development  process,  primarily  in  the  golf 
industry."  •  Doug  Guyer  recalls  the  late  Fr. 
Frank  Murphy  in  these  words,  "We  will 
miss  him  tremendously.. .for  his  great 
advice;  his  upbeat,  positive  Christian 
attitude;  his  ability  to  get  us  to  solve  our 
own  problems  (think!);  and  his  great 
racquetball  game.  He  was  a  treasure,  and  I 
hope  we  all  take  a  moment  to  remember 
Fr.  Murphy  in  our  prayers."  •  Ellen  O'Connell 
Sutherland  of  Mod  5A  fame  lives  in 
Sudbury  and  is  the  mother  of  Jennifer  (11) 
and  Jack  (8).  Ellen  had  a  stellar  career  in 
radio  advertising  in  Boston  and  San  Fran- 
cisco before  moving  back  to  the  Boston 
area  and  developing  ALS,  Lou  Gehrig's 
disease.  Ellen  is  in  need  of  the  same  proce- 
dure that  Christopher  Reeve  received, 
which  resulted  in  Reeve  no  longer  needing 
a  respirator.  Insurance  does  not  cover  the 
procedure,  nor  the  cost  of  Ellen's  ongoing 
care.  To  communicate  with  Ellen,  e-mail 
her  at  ellen.sutherland@comcast.net. 
•  Lou  Bortone  writes,  "After  a  very  fun  and 
exciting  career  in  television — including 
stints  at  Fox  and  E!  Entertainment  TV  in 
Los  Angeles — I  returned  back  east  to 
New  Hampshire  with  my  wife,  Diane, 
and  twins  Spencer  and  Sophie  (9).  I'm 
currently  working  for  myself  as  a  writer 
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SCOTT   FIFER    JD'87 


A  GOOD  MAN  IN  AFRICA 

A  movie  may  seem  like  an  unlikely  catalyst  for  a  career 
change,  but  Scott  Fifer,  JD'87,  traces  his  decision  to  estab- 
lish the  TunaHAKI  Foundation  back  to  watching  Hotel 
Rwanda  in  2005.  "I  was  completely  struck  by  the  film  and  felt 
the  need  to  educate  myself  about  Africa,"  says  Fifer,  a  lawyer 
turned  professional  screenwriter. 

The  TunaHAKI  Foundation  raises  money  for  an  arts-based 
shelter  for  AIDS  orphans  and  street  children  in  the  city  of 
Moshi,  Tanzania,  near  Mt.  Kilimanjaro.  The  shelter  provides 
food,  clothing,  and  medical  care  and  ensures  that  each  child 
attends  school.  Since  its  inception  in  1998,  the  shelter  has 
rescued  more  than  100  children  from  the  streets. 

"I  became  incredibly  attached  to  the  children  at  TunaHAKI, 
as  do  most  people  who  spend  any  length  of  time  with  them," 
explains  Fifer.  "They're  all  from  extremely  poor  backgrounds, 
but  they're  so  rich  in  spirit  and  filled  with  great  joy." 

To  date,  Fifer's  organization  has  funded  literacy  and  math 
programs,  aided  the  growth  of  organic  vegetable  and  livestock 
farming,  and  sponsored  a  trip  to  the  United  States  for  the 
children  to  train  with  Cirque  du  Soleil  (the  TunaHAKI  education 
includes  instruction  in  acrobatics  and  dance).  The  foundation  is 
currently  working  to  build  a  new,  environmentally  friendly  home 
for  the  shelter,  which  lost  its  lease  in  January  2006. 

Fifer,  who  is  currently  working  on  a  screenplay  based  on  his 
experiences  in  Africa,  turned  to  screenwriting  after  five  years 


A  screenwriter  by  trade,  Fifer  established  the  TunaHAKI  Foundation 
to  raise  money  for  an  arts-based  shelter  that  houses  AIDS  orphans. 

practicing  law  at  a  large  New  York  firm.  Having  written  for 
television  programs  such  as  Beverly  Hills,  go2io  and  the  Emmy 
Awards,  he  hopes  his  current  efforts  will  help  bring  about  a 
Hollywood  ending  for  the  children  at  TunaHAKI. 


(and  ghostwriter!).  In  addition  to  freelance 
writing,  I  also  write  and  produce  TV  and 
video  ads,  promotional  videos,  and  video 
for  the  Web.  I  just  finished  ghostwriting 
a  full-length  book  on  'success.'  (Can't  say 
for  whom!)"  •  From  Amy  Carow:  "I'm  busy 
organizing  a  group  of  130  local  women 
to  train  for  the  Danskin  Sprint  Triathlon 
in  Sandy  Hook,  NJ,  in  mid- September. 
It's  a  real  inspiration  to  see  women  of  all 
ages,  shapes,  and  sizes  set  and  achieve  a 
physical  goal  that  they  had  considered 
impossible.  I  still  swim  competitively 
with  a  master's  group  and  tried  a  sprint 
triathlon  for  the  first  time  in  2006. 
I  found  out  that  in  addition  to  swimming, 
I  love  to  cycle  (but  running,  not  so  much). 
In  July  I  won  my  age  group  at  the  Philadel- 
phia Women's  Triathlon.  I  live  in  Scotch 
Plains,  NJ,  with  my  wonderful  husband, 
Mark,  and  our  two  daughters,  Samantha 
(18)  and  Emily  (16).  Samantha  will  head 
off  to  Fordham  University  in  the  fall.  I  still 
occasionally  get  to  see  and  hang  out  with  my 
'Murray  House/commuter'  cronies,  includ- 
ing classmates  Jim  Morgan,  Fred  Harris, 
Kevin  Cummings,  and  Tom  McCormack. 
•  To  contribute  to  our  class  gift,  please 
visit  www.bc.edu/classes/1983  or  call  888- 
752-6438  to  learn  how  to  make  a  gift  for 
our  reunion  this  year. 
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Correspondent:  Carol  A.  McConnell 

bc84news@yahoo.com 

PO  Box  628 

Belmar,  NJ  07719 

Greetings  to  all!  Thank  you  for  your  news! 
•  Doug  Guyer  '83  writes  that  our  classmate 
Steve  DeOssie  ran  and  finished  the  Boston 
Marathon  last  April.  PBS's  Nova  followed 
Steve  for  the  last  eight  miles,  through 
Boston  College  and  over  Heartbreak  Hill, 
which  he  ran  with  his  daughter.  This  seg- 
ment of  the  marathon  and  Steve's  training 
program  is  part  of  a  documentary  about  a 
group  of  individuals  who  finished  the 
marathon;  it  was  scheduled  to  air  in  October. 
Also  in  the  news,  Steve's  son  Zac  was  drafted 
in  the  fourth  round  of  the  NFL  draft  in  May 
by  Steve's  old  team,  the  New  York  Giants, 
which  is  coached  by  BC's  Tom  Coughlin. 
Zac  is  the  highest  drafted  player  ever 
from  Brown,  where  he  was  a  three-time 
all-American.  Steve  recently  opened  a  steak- 
house  in  Providence,  RI,  with  radio/TV 
partner  Fred  Smerlas  '79,  who  is  on  the 
NFL  Hall  of  Fame  ballot  this  year.  •  With  sad- 
ness, BC  has  notified  me  of  the  passing  of  our 
classmate  Daniel  J.  Horton  Jr.  of  Northville, 


MI,  on  May  7.  •  Richard  Stefanacci  writes  of 
the  passing  of  his  14-year-old  son,  Richard. 
Richard  leaves  his  parents  and  siblings 
Christopher,  Morgan,  and  Nicholas,  along 
with  friends  from  Camden  Catholic  High 
School,  St.  Peter's  School  and  Parish,  and 
Camp  Woodward.  Richard's  son  passed 
away  after  over  a  year's  battle  with  Ewing's 
sarcoma.  His  challenging  year  with  cancer 
is  detailed  at  www.G04theG0al.com.  •  Thank 
you  to  all  who  contributed  to  this  edition  and 
helped  to  keep  our  classmates  informed. 
Please  keep  your  letters  and  e-mails  coming! 
•  Wishing  you  all  health  and  happiness  for 
the  upcoming  holidays! 


1985 


Correspondent:  Barbara  Ward  Wilson 
bwilson@hlmx.com 
35  Meadowhill  Drive 
Tiburon,  CA  94920 

I  am  sad  to  report  that  no  news  came  in  this 
quarter  on  the  Class  of  1985.  Please  do  send 
in  your  updates  and  messages — they  are 
fun  to  read,  and  when  we  do  receive  lots 
of  news,  it  encourages  other  classmates 
to  send  their  updates.  •  Enjoy  the  football 
season  and  "Go,  Eagles!" 
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Correspondent:  Karen  Broughton  Boyarsky 
karen.boyarski.86@bc.edu 

130  Adirondack  Drive 
East  Greenwich,  RI  02818 

Greg  Irvine  is  an  elementary  school  princi- 
pal in  the  Nashoba  Regional  School  District 
in  Stow.  His  wife,  Diane  '85,  and  their  two 
daughters,  Meredith  (16)  and  Amanda  (13), 
live  in  Northborough.  •  K.  Katianna  (Has- 
brouck)   Nightingale  founded  Aqua  Tan 


team  to  the  Class  4-A  state  championship 
and  a  15-0  record  in  2006.  •  Amy  Paul 
wrote  that  she  and  her  husband,  Gerry 
Baskin,  welcomed  their  second  child, 
Charles  Baskin,  in  April.  He  joins  big  sister 
Rachel  (3).  They  moved  to  Sharon  last  year. 
Amy  is  in  her  12th  year  at  Blue  Cross  Blue 
Shield  as  a  program  leader  for  the  Medicare 
Advantage  plans.  •  It  is  with  sadness  that  I 
inform  you  of  the  death  of  Jeanne  Harney 
McCormick  in  June.  After  graduating  in 
1987,  she  went  on  to  get  her  law  degree 
from  BC  Law  School  in  1990.  She  practiced 


Fr.  Mark  O'Connell  was  recently  appointed  the  judicial 
vicar  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Boston  by  Cardinal  Sean 
O'Malley.  He  runs  the  tribunal  in  West  Roxbury. 


Inc.,  a  luxury  self-tanning  skin  care  com- 
pany, in  2003.  She  is  an  advocate  for  skin 
care  awareness.  Katianna  hopes  to  make  a 
difference  by  keeping  young  kids  out  of  tan- 
ning beds.  She  has  been  invited  to  the 
House  of  Commons  to  work  with  a  minister 
on  UK  sunbed  campaign  reforms. 
Katianna' s  company  has  received  coverage 
in  Forbes.com,  People.com,  and  Hollywood 
Covered,  and  she  was  named  a  "trendsetter" 
in  Iconculture  magazine  in  June.  She 
encourages  people  to  visit  her  Skin  Cancer 
Resource  Center  at  www.aquatan.tv.  If  you 
or  a  loved  one  have  a  skin  cancer  story  you 
would  like  to  share,  related  to  using  tanning 
beds,  she  invites  your  submission.  Katianna 
currently  resides  in  Marina  del  Ray,  CA. 
•  Fr.  Mark  O'Connell  was  recently  appointed 
the  judicial  vicar  of  the  Archdiocese  of 
Boston  by  Cardinal  Sean  O'Malley.  He  runs 
the  tribunal  in  West  Roxbury.  Fr.  Mark  was 
ordained  a  priest  in  1990  and  from  1997  to 
2001  lived  in  Rome,  where  he  received  a 
doctorate  in  canon  law  from  the  Universita 
della  Santa  Croce.  •  Thanks  to  all  for  the 
submissions!  Happy  holidays  to  all! 


1987 


Correspondent:  Catherine  Stanton  Schiff 
catherine87@bc.edu 

894  Liberty  Street 
Braintree,  MA  02184 

Congratulations  to  Bob  Weiner,  who  was 
honored  at  a  BC  alumni  event  in  Florida. 
Bob  is  the  head  football  coach  at  Plant  High 
School  in  Tampa.  He  took  a  former  0-11 


at  the  firm  of  Morrison,  Mahoney  &  Miller 
in  Boston  for  17  years  and  was  made 
partner  before  moving  to  Nelson,  Kinder, 
Mosseau  &  Saturley,  where  she  was  made 
partner  in  2003.  She  enjoyed  literature  and 
fine  arts,  and  was  an  accomplished  clarinet 
soloist.  She  is  survived  by  her  husband, 
Shawn,  her  parents,  and  her  sisters.  We 
send  our  heartfelt  condolences  to  her  family 
and  friends.  •  I  am  also  very  sad  to  report 
that  Pamela  Marie  Chen  passed  away  on 
August  5  in  Needham  after  a  long  battle 
with  pancreatic  cancer.  A  veterinarian  and 
small-animal  acupuncturist  by  training, 
Pam  was  an  avid  cyclist  and  runner,  active 
with  the  Columbus  Running  Club  as  well  as 
Columbus  Outdoor  Pursuits.  She  ran  in  the 
Boston  Marathon  and  was  registered  to  ride 
in  the  Pan-Mass  Challenge  this  year.  She 
was  a  graduate  of  Needham  High,  and  she 
earned  a  BS  in  biology  from  Boston  College 
in  1987,  a  doctorate  of  veterinary  medicine 
from  the  Ohio  State  University  School  of 
Veterinary  Medicine  in  1991  and  certifica- 
tion in  veterinary  acupuncture  through 
IVAS  in  2004.  Prior  to  her  diagnosis, 
Pamela  resided  in  Columbus,  where  she 
practiced  at  the  Powell  Veterinary  Clinic 
and  also  practiced  small-animal  acupunc- 
ture privately.  She  is  survived  by  her  parents, 
her  boyfriend,  and  her  siblings. 
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Correspondent:  Rob  Murray 
murrman@aol.com 

421  CalHngivood  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94124 


1989 


Correspondent:  Andrea  McCrath 
andrea.e.mcgrath@gmail.com 
2oj  Commonwealth  Avenue,  #3 
Boston,  MA  02108 

Classmates!  It  seems  we  are  all  celebrating 
the  "big"  birthday  this  year!  By  the  time  this 
column  finds  you,  we'll  be  reaching  the  last 
days  of  2007,  so  I  am  wishing  everyone  well 
in  2008  and  our  next  40-plus  years.  •  I  know, 
I  know — I  keep  pushing  you  to  register  for 
the  BC  online  community,  but  the  site  is 
now  revamped  and  easy  to  use.  Classmates 
are  building  profiles,  adding  photos  (like  John 
Taylor  did  with  his  update),  and  impor- 
tantly, sharing  their  all-important  e-mail 
addresses  so  people  can  connect  with  one 
another  again.  I  encourage  you  to  visit  the 
site  (http://www.bc.edu/alumni/community 
.html),  register,  and  please  keep  the  updates 
coming!  •  Tracy  Giles  (cathygiles@comcast 
.net)  writes  that  his  wife,  Catherine  A.  Giles, 
MA'92,  was  appointed  principal  of  the 
J.  Warren  Killam  Elementary  School  in 
Reading.  Previously  she  was  vice  principal 
at  the  Alice  M.  Barrows  School  in  Reading 
as  well  as  the  director  of  the  DLC  (Develop- 
mental Learning  Centers),  assisting  children 
who  fall  into  the  autism  spectrum.  Cathy 
received  a  master's  degree  in  special  educa- 
tion from  BC  and  has  been  deeply  involved 
with  special  education  programs  in  Read- 
ing. She  received  national  certification  status 
and  has  been  recognized  at  the  State  House 
for  her  efforts.  Cathy  and  Tracy  have  three 
beautiful  children  Claudia  (12),  Cole  (6), 
and  Audrey  (4).  •  John  Taylor  (jtaylor@ 
amdpi.com)  and  his  wife,  Maureen,  are 
proud  to  announce  the  adoption  of  a 
boy,  Christian  Taylor.  Christian  was  born 
on  March  15,  2004,  in  the  southern 
Philippines  and  was  adopted  at  the  age  of 
18  months.  John  also  recently  accepted  a 
position  at  American  Dental  Partners,  Inc. 
in  Wakefield  as  senior  corporate  accoun- 
tant. He  moved  to  ADPI  to  focus  on  public 
company  accounting  issues,  refine  Sarbanes- 
Oxley  awareness,  and  work  closer  to  home. 
•  Terry  Seery  (taseery@gmail.com)  and  her 
husband,  Tony  Pipa,  happily  welcomed  a 
beautiful  baby  son,  Emmet,  into  the  world 
on  April  30.  They  currently  live  in  Cincin- 
nati, where  Terry  is  a  program  director 
for  Knowledge  Works,  a  foundation  focused 
on  education  philanthropy,  and  Tony  is 
consulting  with  the  Louisiana  Disaster 
Recovery  Foundation.  Tony  and  Terry  met 
in  Louisiana  in  2005  while  working  on 
recovery  efforts  after  hurricane  Katrina. 
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Correspondent:  Kara  Corso  Nelson 

bcgonews@cox.net 

67  Sea  Island 

Glastonbury,  CT  06033;  860-647^200 

After  graduating  with  a  triple  major  in 
biology,  philosophy,  and  African-American 
studies,  Joseph  Dejames  Maldonado  says 
he  realized  that  he  had  no  useful  skills 
for  the  "real  world,"  so  he  attended  SUNY 
at  Buffalo  School  of  Medicine.  Since 
November  2000,  Joe  has  been  working  as 
a  family  physician  in  St.  John  in  the 
US  Virgin  Islands.  Joe  is  also  the  medical 
director  for  both  St.  John  Rescue  and  the 
Virgin  Islands  National  Park  Emergency 
Services.  Additionally,  Joe  is  the  secretary 
of  the  Virgin  Islands  Board  of  Medical 
Examiners  and  the  medical  director  of 
La  Paz  Hospice  Care.  He  is  married  to 
Michelle  Lewis,  a  dentist,  and  they  have 
three  children:  Vanessa  (15),  Francisco  (7), 
and  Sebastian  (4).  •  Steve  "Goomba" 
Tamisiea  just  finished  the  two-year  acting 
training  program  at  the  Atlantic  Theater 


1991 


Correspondent:  Peggy  Morin  Bruno 
pegmb@comcast.net 
2  High  Hill  Road 
Canton,  CT  o6oig 


Don  Niss,  Bernadette  Reyes  '90,  Ron 
Domingo  '90,  Cesar  Capio  '89,  Stuart  Flagg 
'89,  and  John  '94  and  Shannon  Flavin  '94. 
Arnie  and  Becky  live  in  Seattle,  where  Arnie 
is  the  alumni  chapter  leader. 


I  hope  this  finds  everyone  doing  well,  enjoy- 
ing the  fabulous  fall  months,  and  looking 
ahead  to  the  holiday  season.  It's  been  a 
slow  few  months  for  news — don't  forget 
everyone  loves  to  hear  what  you're  up  to,  so 
write  in!  •  Kathleen  Barry  recently  attended 
the  first  Communion  of  her  goddaughter, 
Allison  Puglisi,  in  Albany,  NY.  Allison  is  the 
daughter  of  Barbara  Healey.  Kathleen  just 
started  a  new  position  as  an  assistant 
attorney  general  in  special  prosecutions  in 
Raleigh,  NC.  Her  husband,  Hank  Cormier, 
is  a  lieutenant  colonel  in  the  Air  Force,  and 
they  have  two  daughters,  Ellie  (n)  and 
Abbie  (4).  •  On  June  6,  Sean  Salene  gradu- 
ated from  the  Marine  Corps  School  of 
Advanced  Warfighting,  a  follow-on  course 
for  select  graduates  of  Command  and  Staff 
College  that  develops  decision-making  and 
planning  skills  for  use  at  the  operational 


Michael  L.  Baroni  was  feature-profiled  by 
Super  Lawyers  magazine  (July  2007)  as  one 
of  the  "top  lawyers  of  Southern  California." 


Company.  Since  leaving  school,  he  has 
been  acting  under  his  professional  name, 
Thatcher  Stevens,  in  Omaha,  Boston, 
Los  Angeles,  Miami,  and  now  New  York. 
He  has  formed  a  new  not-for-profit  com- 
pany, the  Cheap&Easy  Theatre  Co.,  which 
presented  its  first  production,  Lee  Blessing's 
Down  the  Road,  September  13  through 
October  6.  To  find  out  more,  e-mail  Steve  at 
mrthatcher@aol.com.  •  Michael  L.  Baroni 
was  feature-profiled  by  Super  Lawyers  mag- 
azine (July  2007)  as  one  of  the  "top  lawyers 
of  Southern  California."  Also  in  July,  he 
was  listed  as  a  "rising  star  super  lawyer" 
in  Los  Angeles  magazine.  •  Chris  Knopp 
and  his  wife,  Denise,  who  were  married 
in  August  2004,  welcomed  their  first 
child,  Colin  Henry  Knopp,  on  August  10. 
•  Stephanie  Meredith  Rosanelli  married 
John  Faul  on  May  4  on  the  beach  on  the 
island  of  Parrot  Cay,  BWI.  Stephanie  is 
the  director  of  retail  leasing  for  the  Irvine 
Company.  The  couple  honeymooned  in 
Parrot  Cay  and  Bora-Bora  and  now  resides 
in  Newport  Beach,  CA. 


level  of  war.  Major  Mike  Callanan  '92  grad- 
uated with  Sean.  They  were  both  awarded 
Master  of  Operational  Studies  degrees. 
Amul  Thapar,  Sean's  "House  of  Pain"  (1680 
Comm.  Ave.)  roommate,  visited  Sean,  along 
with  his  wife  and  three  children.  Amul  is 
the  US  attorney  for  the  eastern  district 
of  Kentucky,  and  his  wife  is  a  lieutenant 
colonel  with  a  follow-on  job  in  the  Pentagon. 
Sean  reports  there  are  no  "House  of  Pain" 
keg  parties  for  Amul  and  him  these  days; 
their  visit  consisted  of  talking,  watching 
their  children  play  in  the  sandbox,  and 
pushing  them  on  the  swings!  •  Congratula- 
tions to  Kim  Zayorti,  who  welcomed  a  second 
child,  Vivien  Rose,  on  August  1,  2006.  Her 
big  brother,  Harrison,  just  loves  his  baby 
sister.  •  Congratulations  to  Arnie  Sookram, 
who  was  married  on  July  7  to  Becky 
Wendling  (Middlebury  '95)  in  Spokane, 
WA,  at  the  Davenport  Hotel.  Groomsmen 
included  Eric  Olson,  Richard  Janda  '86, 
and  Michael  Gabrys  '92.  Their  friends  in 
attendance  included  Angela  (Ng)  Olson, 
Chris  Beetel,  Robyn  (Martelo)  DeCastro, 
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Correspondent:  Paul  L.  Cantello 
paul.cantello@lehman.com 
37  Sylvester  Avenue 
Hawthorne,  NJ  07506 

Major  Mike  Callanan  recently  graduated 
from  the  US  Marine  Corps  School  of 
Advanced  Warfighting  in  Quantico,  VA, 
which  he  attended  with  Lt.  Col.  Sean  Salene 
'91.  Mike  was  selected  for  lieutenant 
colonel,  and  in  January,  will  redeploy  to 
Iraq,  where  he  will  command  the  First 
Combat  Engineer  Battalion,  First  Marine 
Division.  He  and  his  wife,  Jill,  reside  in 
Temecula,  CA,  and  have  two  sons,  Max  (5) 
and  Jack  (5  months).  Mike  can  be  reached 
at  michael.j.callanan@usmc.mil.  •  Paul 
Carroll  and  his  wife,  Jennifer,  welcomed 
their  first  child,  Vaughn  Addison  Carroll, 
to  the  world  on  November  3,  2006.  Paul 
is  a  manager  of  training  and  profes- 
sional development  at  Tyco  Fire  &  Building 
Products  in  Cranston,  RI.  •  Christina  (Brown) 
Lochhead,  M.Ed.'95,  and  her  husband, 
Michael  '93,  welcomed  Dylan  Grace  on 
June  18.  Dylan  is  the  fourth  daughter  in 
the  Lochhead  household,  and  she  shares 
sisterhood  with  Riley  Anne  (8),  Caitlin 
Elizabeth  (6),  and  Mia  Catherine  (2). 


Correspondent:  Sandy  Chen 
sandy93@bc.edu 

1  Aberdeen  Way,  Unit  117 
Cambridge,  MA  02138 

Welcome  to  our  15th  reunion!  •  David 
and  Kristin  (Guttman)  Nemec  welcomed 
Charlotte  Emerson  on  September  15,  2006. 
Charlotte  joins  sisters  Grace  (4),  Caroline 
(3),  and  Kate  (2).  Kristin  is  a  full-time  mom, 
and  David  works  for  Barclays  Capital  in 
New  York  City.  They  live  in  Darien,  CT. 
•  Kristen  (Ludka)  Sluyski,  husband  Stephen, 
and  children  Devan  (6),  Stephen  Jr.  (4),  and 
Thomas  (1)  live  in  Boxborough.  Kristen 
teaches  mathematics  part-time  at  Acton 
Boxborough  Regional  High  School,  tutors 
at  home,  and  most  of  all  loves  being  a  mom. 
Kristen's  husband  is  a  homebuilder;  his 
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business  is  Steve  Sluyski  and  Sons.  They 
stay  in  touch  with  Krystn  (Elliott)  Forcina 
and  Shannon  (Martin)  Gauthier.  •  Dennis 
K.  Schaeffer,  his  wife,  Bridget  McGuinness, 
and  children  Fiona  (7),  Rory  (5),  and  Caoilin 
(3)  welcomed  a  fourth  child  in  May.  Dennis 
was  named  partner  at  faeckle  Fleischmann 
&  Mugel,  LLP,  in  Buffalo,  NY,  where  he 
has  practiced  in  the  litigation  department 
since  2001.  •  Alyson  Bagley  married  Adam 
Stewart  on  April  21,  and  they  reside  in 
South  Boston.  Alyson's  bridal  party  included 
Michele  (Campbell)  Scannell,  Jennifer 
(Viklund)  Smith,  Dana  (Kawalautzki) 
Lauducci,  and  Kimberly  Hurley  '92.  Other 
alumni  in  attendance  were  Ken  Scannell, 


Jennifer  would  love  to  get  in  touch  with  her 
BC  roommates  Tina  Vagenas,  Judy  Yu,  and 
Alyssa  Kimmel  Bailkin  M.Ed.'oo.  •  Bryan 
and  Kim  (Annick)  Mitchell  welcomed  twin 
girls,  Audrey  and  Grace,  on  April  17,  and 
they  reside  in  Larchmont,  NY.  Kim  recently 
left  her  job  at  MasterCard  as  vice  president 
of  marketing,  South  American  region,  to 
pursue  a  different  career  path — interior 
design.  She  was  accepted  at  Parsons 
The  New  School  for  Design  in  New  York 
City!  •  Check  out  Daniel  McGinn's  new 
book,  House  Lust  (published  by  Currency 
Doubleday),  about  how  Americans  have 
become  obsessed  by  real  estate  over  the  past 
decade.  Daniel  and  Amy  (Jutras)  live  with 


Kim  recently  left  her  job  at  MasterCard  as  vice  president 
of  marketing,  South  American  region,  to  pursue  a 
different  career  path — interior  design. 


Brian  Lauducci,  Mark  and  Joan  (Monahan) 
Streeter  M.Ed.'g5,  Greg  Cerny,  Laura 
Bradanini  '98  and  Paul  McDonnell,  Steven 
Smith,  and  Brian  '00  and  Lissa  (Herrick) 
Tsu  '00.  Adam  is  an  associate  at  Shapiro 
Haber  &  Urmy  LLP,  and  Alyson  is  an 
associate  at  Ropes  &  Gray  LLP.  •  Stuart  and 
Julie  (Finora)  McAfee  and  daughter  Lucy  (3) 
welcomed  Carter  Daniel  on  April  9.  They 
reside  in  Walnut  Creek,  CA.  Julie  works  as  a 
cash  management  consultant  for  Bank  of 
the  West.  •  Kelly  (Moran)  Heath,  husband 
Chris,  and  daughter  Libby  (3)  welcomed 
Alexander  Michael  on  January  25.  Kelly  is  a 
partner  with  Tank  Design,  a  branding  and 
graphic  design  firm  in  Cambridge.  They 
live  in  Swampscott.  •  After  almost  10  years 
in  London,  in  April  Chad  Soares  returned  to 
New  York  with  his  wife  and  son  and  settled 
in  Rye.  Still  with  PricewaterhouseCoopers 
in  the  Transaction  Services  Group,  Chad 
was  admitted  to  the  partnership  on  July  1. 
•  Henry  and  Debbie  (Kennedy)  Zangara, 
with  their  children  Jolie  (4),  Sophie  (3),  and 
Ryan  Henry  (4  months  as  of  June),  live  in 
Short  Hills,  NJ.  Debbie  is  general  counsel  of 
the  Diversified  Agency  Services  division  of 
Omnicom  Group  Inc.,  and  Henry  is  a  part- 
ner at  Morrison  Cohen  LLP,  both  in  New 
York  City.  •  Kyle  and  Wendy  (Belzer)  Litzke 
welcomed  their  first  child,  Justin  Thomas, 
on  January  5.  Wendy  continues  to  work  in 
the  President's  Office  at  Goucher  College, 
and  Kyle  is  an  architect  at  a  Baltimore-area 
firm.  •  John  Kyle  and  Jennifer  (Lopano) 
Webster  were  blessed  with  Sophia  Grace. 


their  three  children  in  Westborough,  and 
Daniel  works  at  Newsweek.  •  Mat  Gagne, 
MBA'02,  MA'03,  and  wife  Christina  Burke 
welcomed  Charles  Roger  and  Marc  Gerard 
on  August  8.  They  are  living  in  London, 
where  Mat  is  managing  director,  risk 
management,  of  eSecLending  (Europe)  Ltd. 
•  To  contribute  to  our  class  gift,  please  visit 
www.bc.edu/classes/1993  or  ca^  888-752- 
6438  to  learn  how  to  make  a  gift  for  our 
reunion  this  year. 


1994 
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I  hope  everyone  is  enjoying  the  fall  months 
after  a  hot  summer!  •  Kerry  (Gioffre)  Casey 
and  husband  John  '93  welcomed  their 
fourth  child,  a  girl,  Riley,  in  April.  She  joins 
her  brothers  Griffin  (1)  and  Tyler  (3)  and 
sister  Devyn  (5).  The  family  lives  in  Wilton, 
CT,  and  Kerry  works  for  McKinsey  & 
Company.  •  Beth  (Farrell)  Sullivan  and  her 
husband,  Brett,  welcomed  twins  Nina 
Yvette  and  Mitchell  Edward  on  May  31.  Big 
sister  Lucy  (3)  is  so  excited!  Beth  is  the 
owner  of  a  custom  quilting  business, 
Beth  Sullivan  Designs,  where  she  makes 
custom  T-shirt  memory  quilts  and  quilted 
name  signs  for  children  and  designs 
quilt  patterns.  She  and  her  family  live  in 


Bellingham.  •  Melissa  Hegger-Shea,  JD'oo, 
and  her  husband,  David,  welcomed  twins, 
Jack  Cash  and  Olivia  Ireland,  on  March  16. 
They  join  their  proud  big  sister,  Julia 
Hegger  (9).  Melissa  is  currently  employed 
as  legal  counsel  with  Fidelity  Investments, 
practicing  securities  law.  The  Shea  family 
lives  in  Waltham.  •  Shireen  (Pesez)  Rhoades 
and  her  husband,  Dave,  welcomed  baby 
Christopher  to  the  family  in  July.  Big 
brothers  Tommy  (5)  and  Jayson  (3)  are 
showing  Christopher  the  ropes!  Sheri 
and  family  live  in  Vernon,  CT.  •  Fernando 
Pinguelo,  JD'97,  has  had  a  number 
of  speaking  engagements  recently  through 
his  law  practice  at  Norris  McLaughlin  & 
Marcus,  P.A.,  where  he  is  chair  of  the  enter- 
tainment law  group.  Fernando  has  appeared 
on  television  as  a  legal  commentator  on 
various  high-profile  trials  and  has  been 
quoted  and  cited  in  many  newspapers  and 
magazines  about  cases  he  has  handled.  He 
is  also  an  adjunct  professor  of  law  at  Seton 
Hall  Law  School.  Prior  to  joining  the  firm, 
Fernando  was  a  law  clerk  for  the  Honorable 
Edwin  Stern,  Superior  Court  of  New  Jersey, 
Appellate  Division.  In  September  Fernando 
received  the  Forty  Under  40  Award,  which 
honors  men  and  women  who  have 
been  making  headlines  in  their  field,  and 
who  share  a  commitment  to  business 
growth,  professional  excellence,  and  the 
community.  •  As  always,  thanks  for  all  the 
messages.  Send  me  a  note  if  you  have  a 
chance.  Happy  holidays! 
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Sherri  (Mariani)  Franzman  kindly  sent  us 
an  update  with  news  of  herself  and  a  few 
other  members  of  the  Class  of  1995:  "I  had 
my  third  baby  girl  on  March  13.  Her  name 
is  Ella,  and  she  joins  big  sisters  Olivia  (4) 
and  Samantha  (6).  I  am  still  living  in  Mil- 
ford,  CT,  with  my  kids  and  my  husband, 
Marc,  and  I  am  a  stay-at-home  mom.  I  see 
some  BC  '95  alumni  on  occasion,  including 
my  former  roommate,  Allison  (Zeinoun) 
Ferrier,  who  gave  birth  to  her  first  child, 
Samuel  Ferrier,  on  March  12.  She  lives  in 
Bethel,  CT,  with  her  son  and  husband 
Jason.  I  also  see  Matt  Carley,  his  wife, 
Theresa,  and  their  daughter  Caitlin  (2),  who 
live  in  Trumbull,  CT.  I  recently  saw  Liz 
(Landry)  Harvey,  another  former  roommate. 
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and  her  twin  sons,  Christopher  and 
Michael,  who  were  born  in  December  2005. 
She  lives  in  Rhode  Island  with  her  kids  and 
her  husband,  Erich."  Sherri  says  she  misses 
her  friends  and  roommates  and  hopes  to 
make  it  to  Boston  soon  to  visit!  •  Marvin 
Chow  reported  from  Japan,  "It's  been  a  lfttle 
over  a  year  since  we  moved  to  Tokyo,  and  we 
love  it:  such  a  dynamic  city  with  a  truly 
unique  culture  unto  itself.  I'm  still  with 
Nike,  now  as  Nike  Japan  marketing  director, 
which  is  challenging  in  this  'turnaround' 
situation.  It's  been  a  busy  year,  but  high- 
lights have  included  spending  time  with 
Kobe  Bryant,  LeBron  James,  Cristiano 
Ronaldo,  and  the  world's  fastest  man,  Asafa 
Powell.  My  wife,  Ji  Young,  has  quickly  made 
a  life  for  herself,  taking  intense  Japanese 
lessons  three  times  a  week,  teaching  a 
Korean  cooking  class  out  of  our  home,  and 
also  acting  as  the  Japan  correspondent  for 
Esquire  Korea  and  ELLEgirl,  Korea.  In  addi- 
tion, we've  been  traveling  a  lot — to  the 
Heights,  New  York  City,  and  the  Bay  Area 
last  summer,  and  this  fall/winter  we're 
gearing  up  for  Singapore,  Switzerland,  Italy, 
Hong  Kong,  Korea,  and  Hawaii.  Life  overseas 
has  been  such  a  wonderful  experience  and 
one  that  has  far  exceeded  my  expectations." 
•  Patrick  McAleer  has  been  named  a  proctor 
in  admiralty  by  the  Maritime  Law  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  States.  The  designation  is 
awarded  to  attorneys  who  have  knowledge, 
experience,  and  reputation  within  the  field 
of  admiralty  law.  Patrick  is  an  associate  in 
Looney  &  Grossman's  transportation  practice 
group.  A  licensed  Coast  Guard  captain, 
Patrick  received  his  JD  from  Suffolk  Univer- 
sity Law  School.  •  In  May,  Ellen  (Gaccione) 
Sutton  and  husband  Kevin  welcomed  their 
first  child,  a  son,  Colin  Burke. 
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Leigh  McGrale  Vengco  is  this  month's 
class  notes  MVP.  She  and  husband  Joel 
Vengco  have  two  daughters,  Lily  (3)  and 
Grace  (15  months  when  Leigh  e-mailed  me 
in  August).  Leigh  works  part-time  as  a 
social  worker,  and  Joel  had  a  busy  summer 
playing  with  his  band,  Magnus.  Leigh  wrote, 
"We  went  to  California. ..recently  to  see 
Joel's  parents.  I  got  to  see  Brooke  Higgins 
and  meet  his  wife,  Rebecca,  and  daughter 
Daniela   (2).    Brooke  recently  opened   a 


Smoothie  King  franchise  in  Auburn,  CA. 
Also  this  summer,  we  went  to  Missy  and 
John  Nash's  open-house  party  in  Franklin. 
Sean  Lynch  was  also  there  with  his  son 
Austin."  Leigh  also  reported  that  Missy 
Moorehouse  is  in  Iraq:  "She  was  deployed 


classmate  Peter  D.  Callahan,  JD'99,  of 
Somersworth,  NH,  died  on  July  23.  Our 
thoughts  are  with  his  family.  •  Finally,  I  just 
received  a  galley  of  House  Lust,  a  new  book 
by  Dan  McGinn  '93.  Dan  is  a  national  corre- 
spondent   for    Newsweek    and    is    totally 


Marvin  Chow  reported  from  Japan,  "It's  been  a  little 
over  a  year  since  we  moved  to  Tokyo,  and  we  love  it: 
such  a  dynamic  city!" 


in  May  and  is  right  in  the  thick  of  things 
there.  She's  part  of  the  general's  security 
convoy  and.. .is  the  driver  in  a  Humvee! 
I  laugh  because  she  used  to  get  lost  going 
from  BC  to  her  hometown.  She  says  she 
'thinks'  they  have  GPS!"  •  Now  on  to 
this  month's  new-baby  honor  roll:  Kevin 
and  Susan  (Carroll)  McCarthy  welcomed  a 
second  son,  John  "Jack"  Carroll,  on  July  10, 
and  the  family  is  well.  Jack  has  an  older 
brother,  Cormac.  •  Michael  P.  and  Catherine 
Hussan-LeDuc  welcomed  their  first  baby, 
Aaron  Michael,  on  May  21  in  Concord. 
Catherine  writes,  "Baby  Aaron  is  the  exact 
image  of  his  mother  as  an  infant  but  has 
his  father's  relaxed,  easy-going  attitude, 
which  helps  with  those  3:00  a.m.  feedings!" 

•  Tony  and  Kelley  (Mclntyre)  Wolfe  welcomed 
their  first  child,  Justin  Robert  Wolfe,  on 
May  15.  •  PJ  Byrne  married  Jaime  Nicole 
Padula  at  Our  Lady  of  Grace  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  Hoboken,  NJ,  on  July  8. 
They  were  the  subject  of  a  very  sweet 
"Vows"  video  on  the  New  York  Times  website. 

•  Emma  Holden-Hindley  writes  from 
Oxford,  England,  that  she  is  now  a  fully 
qualified  paramedic  there.  •  Jason  Insalaco 
recently  joined  Kelton  Agency  in  Los  Angeles, 
where  he  is  a  talent  agent.  •  Sadly,  our 


obsessed  with  real  estate.  The  book  is  being 
published  by  Currency  Doubleday  around 
Christmastime,  so  keep  an  eye  out  for  it. 
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Kirsten  Fuchs  married  Jonathan  Burt  in 
Vail,  CO,  on  August  25.  Jonathan  is  a 
partner  at  international  law  firm  Baker  & 
McKenzie,  and  Kirsten  is  a  marketing  direc- 
tor at  American  Express  Private  Bank.  They 
met  shortly  after  Kirsten  moved  to  London 
in  2005.  They  live  in  the  London  suburb 
of  Kingston  upon  Thames.  •  Susan  Rose 
Fitzgerald  received  her  master  of  science 
degree  from  Drexel  University  and  is  now  a 
physician  assistant  in  orthopedics  at  Penn- 
sylvania Hospital.  She  married  Claudinei  de 
Lima  of  Jauru,  Mato  Grosso,  Brazil,  in  Sep- 
tember 2000,  and  they  live  in  Audubon,  NJ. 
•  Julie  (Tucker)  Rollauer  and  Suzanne  (Egan) 
Martin  began  working  for  Google  in  May. 
They're  both  on  Google's  media  sales  team, 
where   Julie's   focus   is   technology   and 
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Suzanne's  is  health  care.  •  Tania  Vazquez- 
Rauth  and  husband  Jeff  had  their  second 
child,  Alejandro  Rauth,  on  April  3.  Alejandro 
has  a  big  sister,  Sasha  (4).  •  Kelly  (Cook) 
Gordon  and  husband  Matt  welcomed 
their  third  child,  Andrew  Stewart,  on  June 
20.  They  live  in  Atlanta  with  their  two 
older  sons,  Jacob  (3)  and  Kyle  (1).  •  Andrea 
Silano  Griffin,  M.Ed.'oo,  and  husband 
Michael  welcomed  their  first  baby,  Nicholas 
Michael,  on  January  5.  Andrea  is  still  teach- 
ing and  recently  transferred  to  Hyde  Park 
to  be  closer  to  their  home  in  Dedham. 
•  Molly  Helmick  Polansky,  husband  Rob, 
and  their  three  children — David  (8),  Ryan 
(5),  and  Nina  (2) — live  in  Westwood.  Molly 
hopes  to  go  back  to  teaching  in  the  future. 


New  York  City.  They  spent  their  honey- 
moon in  Italy,  visiting  Rome  and  Florence. 
Matt  proposed  to  Tara  at  Boston  College. 
They  purchased  a  new  home  in  Hoboken, 
NJ.  •  Kristen  (Wolthausen)  Frame  and  her 
husband,  Jake  Frame  (Cornell  '96),  had 
their  first  child,  John  "Jackson"  Robert,  on 
November  15,  2006.  They  live  in  little  Rock. 
Kristen  is  still  working  for  the  Principal 
Financial  Group  as  manager  of  worksite  solu- 
tions, and  Jake  is  a  portfolio  risk  manager  with 
GE  Capital.  •  David  and  Christine  (Torchen) 
Farkas  had  a  baby  girl,  Caroline  Audrey,  on 
October  n,  2006.  They  are  currently  living  in 
Chicago.  •  Ryan  Breitenbach  is  a  lawyer  work- 
ing in  the  US  Senate  Commerce  Committee. 
His  wife,  Jeannie  (Xavier  University  '97), 


Lt.  Paulette  Tucciarone  embarked  on  her 
second  deployment  on  the  USS  Pearl  Harbor  as 
the  ship's  physician. 


•  Heather  (Signore)  Mondelli  and  husband 
Greg  welcomed  their  first  child,  Skylar  Kim- 
berly,  on  April  24.  They  live  in  Wantagh, 
NY.  •  Lauren  Flejzor  was  recently  awarded 
her  doctorate  from  the  London  School  of 
Economics.  She  defended  her  dissertation 
in  the  field  of  economics  and  environmental 
international  global  changes.  She  is 
employed  as  a  project  manager  for  the 
International  Tropic  Timber  Organization 
and  lives  in  Yokohama,  Japan.  •  Monica 
Marcelis  Fochtman  was  married  in  2003  to 
Sean  Fochtman,  a  graduate  of  Michigan  State, 
where  Monica  is  a  second-year  doctoral  stu- 
dent. They  and  son  Luke  Ignatius,  born 
December  7,  2005,  live  in  Lansing.  •  Rrista 
(Kelley)  Gauthier  and  husband  Dave  had 
their  first  child,  Lia  Jane,  on  August  29. 
They  live  in  Denver,  where  Dave  works  as  an 
aerospace  engineer,  and  Krista  is  a  research 
fellow  working  toward  a  Ph.D.  in  educa- 
tional policy  at  the  University  of  Colorado. 
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Tara  Doyle  married  Matthew  Malone  on 
November  4,  2006,  in  Southampton,  NY. 
Matt  graduated  from  Syracuse  University 
and  is  an  architect  with  a  design  firm  in 


had  their  first  baby  on  March  18,  2006.  Her 
name  is  Adalyn  Marie  or  "Addie."  They  are 
living  in  Silver  Spring,  MD.  •  In  March 
2007,  Lt.  Paulette  Tucciarone  embarked  on 
her  second  deployment  on  the  USS  Pearl 
Harbor  as  the  ship's  physician.  Following 
that  assignment,  she  will  move  to  Washing- 
ton, DC,  to  complete  her  residency  in  psychi- 
atry. •  Anthony  Tecce  recently  completed  his 
citation  in  multimedia  and  digital  content  at 
Harvard  and  is  now  pursuing  a  master's  in 
new  media  at  Emerson  College.  •  Karen 
(Sheveland)  Springer  has  been  living  in 
Dallas  ever  since  graduation.  She  is  married 
and  staying  at  home  raising  her  two  little 
boys:  Parker,  born  on  November  7,  2006, 
and  Hunter  (2).  •  Ada  Penabaz  and  Josh 
Lewendon  were  married  in  San  Juan,  PR, 
on  May  27,  2006.  The  couple  enjoyed  the 
celebration  over  the  Memorial  Day  weekend 
with  friends  and  family.  The  bridal  party 
included  bridesmaids  Amy  Snyder  and  Ali- 
cia Doble  and  groomsman  Chris  Cornejo 
'97.  Others  in  attendance  were  Jenn  Saenz, 
Mary  Buttarazzi,  John  and  Lisa  (Auriemma) 
McGrory,  Linda  Groszyk,  Greg  Kutylo,  John 
and  Julia  (Mancuso)  Perkins,  Steve  Kim 
MA'99,  JD'02,  Steve  Sobhi,  Joe  Alden  '97, 
JD'99,  and  Fred  Martinez.  The  couple  spent 
their  honeymoon  in  Aruba.  Ada  works  in 
Watertown  as  the  manager  for  financial 
reporting  at  Bright  Horizons,  after  almost 
four  years  at  Ernst  &  Young,  and  Josh  is  a 
sales  specialist  for  Guinness  in  Boston.  Ada 
and  Josh  live  in  Brighton.  •  To  contribute  to 


our  class  gift,  please  visit  www.bc.edu/ 
classes/1998  or  call  888-752-6438  to  learn 
how  to  make  a  gift  for  our  reunion  this  year. 
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Hey,  all!  •  Chris  and  Kibibi  (Borde-Nelson) 
Gaughan  welcomed  a  baby  girl,  Abigail  Violet, 
on  July  5,  seven  weeks  early  and  weighing 
2  lbs.,  12  oz.  Kibibi  and  Chris  were  married 
at  Disney  on  October  11, 2003.  Chris  works  for 
the  Hershey  (chocolate)  Company,  and  Kibibi 
is  in  her  third  year  of  residency  in  family 
medicine  at  UMass  in  Worcester.  They  cur- 
rently live  in  Marlborough  •  On  March  30, 
Brian  and  Saramarie  (Foody)  Bittmann, 
MA03,  welcomed  Brendan  Robert.  They 
reside  in  Yardley,  PA.  Brian  is  a  senior  manager 
with  Deloitte's  Financial  Advisory  Services. 

•  Mike  Mita  '01  and  Lee  Calamis  welcomed 
a  baby  girl,  Mary  Theresa,  born  May  23 
(Class  of  2029),  to  join  their  son  Michael, 
born  March  4,  2006  (Class  of  2028).  •  On 
August  4,  Sarah  Byrnes  and  Brian  Binkowski 
were  married  in  Pittsburgh.  The  wedding 
was  attended  by  Christine  (Reeder)  Gallus, 
Amanda  (Gaul)  MBA'03,  JD'03  and  Tom 
Worboys,  Mary  (Pepe)  Fury,  Frank  Fury, 
Kathleen  Corcoran,  Carolyn  (Berchoff) 
Darmiento,  and  Patrick  Kennedy.  The  couple 
resides  in  Brighton.  Sarah  works  as  the 
campaign  manager  at  Americans  for  Fairness 
in  Lending,  and  Brian  teaches  fourth  grade. 

•  Tara  and  Douglas  Gray  adopted  their  first 
child  in  Quang  Nam,  Vietnam,  on  April  3. 
Thomas  Ryan  Gray  was  born  on  October  13, 
2006.  Douglas  and  Tara  spent  three  weeks 
in  Vietnam  for  the  adoption.  •  Scott  and  Stacey 
(Salko)  Cirillo  welcomed  a  baby  girl,  Abigail 
Irene,  on  April  19.  Her  big  brother,  Zachary,  is 
now  two  years  old.  They  have  lived  in  Morris- 
town,  NJ,  for  the  last  four  years.  •  Meghan 
(Lynch)  Jackson  and  her  husband,  Curt, 
welcomed  their  first  child,  Margaret  Ellen 
Jackson,  on  March  23.  •  Matt  and  Alyson 
(Wetter)  Smith  had  a  baby  girl,  Alexa  Smith, 
on  March  21.  They  live  in  Brooklyn,  NY,  where 
Alyson  began  her  fellowship  in  allergy/ 
immunology  in  July.  Matt  is  an  attorney  in 
New  York.  •  Danielle  and  Tom  MacKinnon 
welcomed  their  first  son,  Neil  Thomas  MacK- 
innon, on  July  11.  They  are  living  in  Marshfield. 

•  Mike  Babst  was  named  University  of 
South  Carolina's  assistant  soccer  coach.  •  Look 
forward  to  hearing  from  more  of  you  soon. 
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Correspondent:  Kate  Pescatore 
katepescatore@hotmail.com 

63  Carolin  Trail 
Marshfield,  MA  02050 

I  hope  everyone  is  enjoying  the  fall  season. 
As  always,  I  have  some  wonderful  news  to 
share  with  you  about  our  fellow  graduates. 

•  Keith  Mullervy  of  Fairfax,  VA,  graduated  from 
George  Mason  University  School  of  Law  in 
Arlington,  VA,  on  May  19  with  a  specialty  in 
intellectual  property  law.  He  is  now  an  associ- 
ate at  the  law  firm  of  Squire,  Sanders  & 
Dempsey  LLP  in  Tysons  Corner,  VA.  •  After 
graduating  from  Suffolk  Law  School,  Kathleen 
M.  Kearney  earned  an  MSN  from  Emory 
University  in  2006.  She  is  currently  an  attor- 
ney at  the  Turley  Law  Firm  in  Dallas.  • 
Matthew  Ramsey  was  lead  author  of  a  study 
on  lung  cancer  metastasis,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  August  16,  2007,  issue  of  Nature. 

•  Kathryn  Reyes  married  Brad  Hamrlik  on  June 


Christine  Sullivan  McMahon  was  recently 
promoted  to  vice  president  in  the  com- 
munity relations  practice  at  O'Neill  and 
Associates.  She  is  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  for  the  Massachusetts  Association 
for  Mental  Health  and  is  involved  in  a 
number  of  other  nonprofit  organizations, 
including  the  Boys  &  Girls  Clubs.  Christine 
resides  in  Charlestown. 


2002 

Correspondent:  Suzanne  Harte 
suzanneharte@yahoo.com 

42  8th  Street,  Apt.  1102 

Charlestown,  MA  02129;  617-596-5486 

Jason  Sinnarajah  received  his  MBA  from 
the  University  of  Virginia's  Darden  School 
of  Business  on  May  20.  Jason  has  moved  to 
San  Francisco  to  work  at  Google,  doing 
business  development  for  the  Asia-Pacific 
and  Latin  America  regions.  •  Charles  Wilson 


Jason  Sinnarajah  received  his  MBA  from  the 
University  of  Virginia's  Darden  School  of  Business 
and  has  moved  to  San  Francisco  to  work  at  Google. 


16  in  Chicago,  where  they  now  live.  Kathryn 
is  pursuing  her  Ph.D.  at  Loyola  University.  • 
Natalie  Danglade  and  Sean  Guthrie  '01  were 
married  on  July  7  in  Walpole  and  currently 
reside  in  Hyde  Park.»  Kerri,  MSW'05,  and 
Steve  McManama  welcomed  their  first 
child,  Caroline  Demers,  on  February  4.  • 
Cassandra  (Lopez)  '01  and  James  Loftus  are 
proud  to  announce  the  birth  of  a  baby  boy, 
Jackson  George.  He  was  born  on  August  20 
in  New  York  City  and  weighed  8  lbs.,  14  oz. 
The  family  is  settling  in  at  home  in  Hobo- 
ken,  NJ.  •  Stacy  and  Mike  Parisi  welcomed 
their  second  child,  a  baby  girl  named  Gwen- 
dolyn Rose,  on  August  23.  She  joins  her  big 
sister,  Emily  (2).  The  family  resides  in  Lynn. 
•  Joseph  and  Jennifer  (Bang)  Fawkner 
reside  in  Arlington,  VA,  with  their  daughter 
Sophie  Olivia  (1).  •  Thanks  to  all  who  sent 
wonderful  news.  Keep  those  e-mails  coming! 

200I 

Erin  Mary  Ackerman 
bostoncollegeoi  @hotmail.com 
16  Brightwood  Avenue 
North  Andover,  MA  01845 


and  Meredith  McLaughlin  '03  were  married 
on  July  28  at  St.  Thomas  of  Villanova 
Catholic  Church  in  Surf  City,  NJ.  The 
wedding  party  included  classmates  Mike 
Shehorn  (best  man),  Eric  Jacocks,  and 
Conor  Mulcahey.  Wedding  guests  included 
Erik  Tuvey,  Max  Frause,  Chris  Kim,  John 
Cottone,  Meghan  (Jenkins)  Shehorn,  Julie 
Bott,  Kirsten  Lebo,  and  Christine  (Cordek) 
Mulcahy.  •  John  Curnutte  and  Krystle  Vaziri 
were  married  on  July  7  at  Good  Shepherd 
Catholic  Church  in  Beverly  Hills,  followed 
by  a  reception  at  the  Beverly  Hilton. 
In  attendance  were  groomsmen  Patrick 
Houlihan  and  Brett  Thomas,  ushers 
Matthew  DePasquale  and  Edward  Mullins, 
and  guests  Ryan  Baker,  Bryan  Dominguez, 
Lydia  Hansell,  Robert  Kinlin,  John  O'Rourke, 
Chad  Quinn,  and  Matthew  Whittaker.  The 
couple  resides  in  Long  Beach,  CA.  John  is  a 
systems  developer  for  Dimensional  Fund 
Advisors,  and  Krystle  attends  Loyola  Law 
School.  •  Ben,  MA'06,  and  Katie  (Basta) 
Kadamus  announce  the  birth  of  a  daughter, 
Elizabeth  Grace,  on  April  16.  They  live  in 
Worcester,  where  Ben  is  a  community 
development  coordinator  in  the  Office  of 
Residence    Life    and    Housing    at    the 


College  of  the  Holy  Cross.  •  Ryan  Toben 
and  Elizabeth  Rickard  were  married  in 
Santa  Barbara,  CA,  at  the  Old  Mission  on 
June  30.  Bridesmaids  included  Annie 
(Terry)  Schellman  and  Lauren  Anderson. 
Groomsmen  included  Dan  Cronin,  Zach 
Hively,  John  Schellman,  James  Vender,  and 
Al  Murphy.  Also  attending  were  Andrew 
Brown,  Dan  Clary,  and  James  Sheppard. 
The  couple  honeymooned  in  the  Maldives 
and  Dubai  and  now  resides  in  New  York 
City.  Elizabeth  is  at  Fordham  Law  School, 
and  Ryan  is  pursuing  his  MBA  at  Columbia 
University.  •  Kristin  Kutch  was  married  to 
Zachary  Bergeron  on  April  28  at  St.  Monica's 
Parish  in  Methuen.  Katrina  Giordano  was 
a  bridesmaid,  and  Dana  Walczak,  Tanya 
Villalobos,  Michael  Baker,  and  Greg  DeSista 
also  attended.  Kristin  and  Zachary  reside 
in  Andover.  •  Brooke  Chase  married  Craig 
Cochran  on  August  4  at  St.  Ignatius  at  Boston 
College,  and  the  reception  was  held  at 
the  Boston  College  Club.  The  couple  went 
to  Tahiti,  California  wine  country,  and 
San  Francisco  and  now  lives  on  Beacon 
Hill  with  their  chocolate  Lab,  Moose. 
Brooke  got  her  MBA  from  George  Washing- 
ton University  in  2005  and  works  at  Boston 
Scientific  as  a  corporate  sales  analyst.  Craig 
got  his  MPA  from  George  Washington 
University  in  2005  and  works  at  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital  as  a  manager  of 
emergency  preparedness. 

AtAi 
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Correspondent:  Toni  Ann  Kruse 
kruset@bc.edu 

2039  Commonwealth  Avenue,  #4 
Brighton,  MA  02135 

Ariana  Ebrahimian  graduated  from  the 
University  of  the  Pacific's  Dugoni  School 
of  Dentistry  in  June  and  will  be  practicing 
in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area.  •  Arar  Han 
left  her  job  as  special  assistant  to  the  CEO  of 
Panera  Bread  to  attend  Stanford  Business 
School.  •  Timothy  '04  and  Kristin  (Klein) 
Christensen  were  married  on  July  3,  2004, 
on  Lake  Winnipesaukee.  They  reside  in 
Hamden,  CT,  with  their  first  child,  Ella 
Mackenzie,  born  on  December  6,  2006. 
•  Michelle  McMahon,  granddaughter  of 
John  A.  McMahon  '42,  married  Brian  Klos 
on  July  8,  2006,  in  Los  Angeles.  Classmates 
attending  were  groomsman  Jeremy  Shea, 
Zain  Pirani,  Corey  Podell,  Teddy  May, 
Kashaka  Nedd,  and  Patrick  Sullivan.  The 
Kloses  welcomed  their  first  child,  Boston 
David,  on  July  26.  •  Sarah  Sedlock  married 
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AMANDA    JACK    '02 


AN  EMISSARY  OF  PEACE 

A  dedication  to  social  justice  comes  naturally  to  Amanda 
Jack  '02,  who  spent  weekends  as  a  child  volunteering 
with  her  family  at  soup  kitchens  and  Habitat  for  Human- 
ity. At  Boston  College,  Jack's  interest  in  serving  marginalized 
communities  deepened  thanks  to  her  participation  in  the 
PULSE  Program  and  Appalachia  Volunteers. 

While  working  after  graduation  at  a  shelter  in  Austin,  Texas, 
for  immigrants  and  refugees,  she  met  a  Colombian  man  who 
had  fled  his  country's  civil  war.  Listening  to  him  talk  about  his 
experiences,  Jack  found  herself  drawn  to  the  practice  of  nonvio- 
lence in  response  to  conflict.  More  than  50  communities  in 
Colombia  have  pledged  to  remain  neutral  in  the  war  by  refusing 
to  support  any  one  armed  group. 

Through  the  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation,  the  largest  and 
oldest  interfaith  peace  organization  in  the  United  States,  Jack 
is  currently  stationed  in  La  Union,  Colombia,  one  of  the  commu- 
nities committed  to  nonviolence.  A  self-described  "unarmed 
bodyguard,"  she  accompanies  local  leaders  as  they  travel  outside 
the  community,  attend  meetings  with  government  officials,  or 
care  for  their  crops. 

The  presence  of  peacekeepers — like  Jack — in  the  community 
has  helped  reduce  the  incidence  of  violence.  "In  my  tenure,  there 
have  been  three  instances  of  combat  in  the  district  and  two 
assassinations  of  community  leaders,"  she  says.  "But  before  we 
arrived,  massacres  were  happening  in  the  middle  of  villages. 
Now  they  take  place  outside  them,  if  still  close  by."  According  to 


Jack's  decision  to  work  for  peace  in  Colombia  was  influenced  by 
her  experiences  in  the  PULSE  Program  and  Appalachia  Volunteers. 

Jack,  international  peace  workers  are  rarely  targeted  by  paramil- 
itary groups  that  fear  becoming  the  subject  of  world  headlines. 
She  credits  Boston  College  with  not  only  inspiring,  but  also 
compelling  her  to  bring  about  greater  peace  and  justice  in  the 
world.  "The  privilege  of  receiving  a  BC  education  is  that  it  moti- 
vates me  to  work  on  behalf  of  the  marginalized  and  at  risk,  to 
work  for  a  more  just  world,"  she  says. 


Garrett  Call  in  St.  Louis  on  May  19.  Lauren 
(Sundell)  Grogan  was  a  bridesmaid;  Meghan 
McGoldrick,  Ali  (Foley)  Shenk,  and  Rebecca 
Hoodecheck  also  attended.  The  couple  lives 
in  Newport  News,  VA,  where  Sarah  is 
beginning  her  residency  in  family  medi- 
cine. •  Justin  Pariseau  and  Sarah  King 
were  married  on  May  27  in  St.  John's 
Church  in  Country  Club  Hills,  IL.  They 
reside  in  Homewood,  IL.  In  attendance 
were  groomsman  Andrew  Charland, 
Torrieann  Dooley,  Stephanie  Baker,  Lauren 
Houlihan,  Julie  Tracy,  Kerry  Walsh,  and 
Andrea  Larrumbide.  Justin  and  Sarah 
honeymooned  in  Ireland.  •  Molly  Dealy 
married  Jake  Maymar  in  the  Woods-Gerry 
Mansion  at  RISD  in  Providence,  RI,  on 
June  16.  They  live  in  Austin,  TX.  •  Katherine 
"Kat"  Pullings  married  high-school  sweet- 
heart DeRon  Lamar  Turner  in  Key  West  on 
June  16.  Kat's  sister  Khristina  was  maid  of 
honor,  and  DeRon's  brother  was  best  man. 
The  couple  resides  in  Washington,  DC, 
where  Kat  teaches  in  the  Montgomery 
County  Public  Schools  and  DeRon  is  a 
database  analyst  at  National  Institutes 
of  Health.  •  Andrew  Del  Boccio  married 
Katie  Frazier  (Whitman  College  '03)  in 
Sun  Valley,  ID,  on  June  30.  Groomsmen 
included  Sean  Boyle,  Matt  Kleiner,  and 


Mike  Olano.  Other  Eagles  in  attendance 
included  Kelly  (Agostinacchio)  Forquignon, 
Bob  and  Jessica  (Jenkins)  Burke,  Mike 
Cahir,  Ariana  Ebrahimian,  Jared  Fitzgibbon, 
Toni  Ann  Rruse,  Tina  Neuner,  Matt 
and  Britt  (Frisk)  Pados,  Sara  Rosen,  and 
Meaghan  Traverse.  Andrew  and  Katie 
recently  relocated  from  San  Francisco 
to  London,  where  Andrew  has  joined  Price- 
waterhouseCoopers'  Global  Capital  Markets 
Group.  •  Kelly  Agostinacchio  married  Dwight 
Forquignon  on  July  14  on  Long  Island. 
Meaghan  Traverse  was  a  bridesmaid. 
Other  classmates  in  attendance  were 
Shannon  Reilly,  Alaina  Mauro,  Josie  Chiles, 
Jennifer  Smith,  Kim  Pirrone,  Kathleen 
Fallon,  Ana  Pascual,  Bob  Salomone,  Kristen 
Cwirka,  Brian  Swenson,  Mollie  Widen, 
Amy  Branchini,  Ann  Moynihan,  Annie 
Barrett,  George  Atanasov,  Albert  Wang, 
Larry  Griffin,  and  Brian  Denitzio  M.Ed.'o4- 
•  Erin  McNeil  married  Andrew  Cerat  on 
July  21  on  Long  Island.  BC  alumnae  present 
included  bridesmaid  Claire  Simonetti  MA'05, 
Katie  Morris,  Caitlin  McGrail  M.Ed.'o6, 
Amanda  Finizio,  Jacqueline  Gainer  '96, 
and  Heather  Gainer  '99.  Andrew  works 
for  Meditech;  Erin  completed  her  master's 
degree  in  2006  and  teaches  elementary 
special  education  in  Waltham,  where  they 


reside.  •  Also  on  July  21,  Karla  Navarro 
married  Andrew  Noone  at  Christ  the 
King  Church  in  Dallas.  The  ceremony 
was  followed  by  a  reception  at  the  Four 
Seasons  in  Las  Colinas.  The  wedding 
party  included  Sarah  Peay,  Matt  Abbott, 
Laura  Gilmore,  Maura  McCarthy,  and 
Emily  Ball.  Other  classmates  in  attendance 
were  Jessica  Argyelan,  Jessica  Surina, 
Kathleen  Foody,  Kate  Yranski,  Christine 
Linnemeier  MA'05,  Sara  Conway,  Peter 
Jabbour,  Tim  Ryan,  Dan  Last  M.Ed. '06, 
John  Patrick  Foody,  William  Harrison,  Ryan 
Baylock,  Daniel  Cahill,  and  Anthony 
Riguardi.  •  Jack  Beierle  married  Megan 
Schuler  of  Newport  Beach,  CA,  in  Belize 
on  July  28.  The  reception  was  held 
at  the  Balboa  Yacht  Club  on  August  11 
in  Corona  del  Mar,  CA.  In  attendance 
were  Kelsey  Long  and  Mod  42  B  room- 
mates Matt  Barbini,  Jay  Pollack,  Matthias 
Schildwachter,  David  Seltz,  and  Joe  Stanley. 
Jack  is  working  on  a  Ph.D.  in  chemistry  at 
the  Scripps  Research  Institute's  Kellogg 
School  of  Science  and  Technology,  and 
Megan  is  studying  law  at  the  University  of 
San  Diego.  •  To  contribute  to  our  class  gift, 
please  visit  www.bc.edu/classes/2003  or 
call  888-752-6438  to  learn  how  to  make  a 
gift  for  our  reunion  this  year. 
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Correspondent:  Alexandra  Weiskopf  Chase 
alexandra.chase@us.army.mil 
HQ3ID 
APO  AE  00)342 

I'm  still  writing  in  from  Baghdad!  I  got  to 
see  Jack  Breslin  in  July,  and  Tom  Burns  just 
returned  in  August  for  his  second  trip  over 
here.  •  Tanya  Kilabuk  and  Matthew  Gaul 
were  married  on  May  27  at  St.  Ignatius  by 
Fr.  Ronald  Tacelli,  SJ,  '69.  Bridesmaids 
included  Moneer  Masih-Tehrani  and  foni 
Swarts;  groomsmen  included  Kyle  Ketcham 
and  Ben  Hain.  Other  2004  alumni  in 
attendance  included  Linsey  McCombs, 
Amanda  Fraga,  Kristyl  Berckes,  Kate 
Kennedy,  Courtney  McKinney,  Emily  Leary, 
Naveen  Ganesh  MA'07,  Kate  Irwin,  Newton 
Tedder,  Matt  Ward,  Karen  Bukowick,  and 
Lara  Romanowski. 


2005 


Correspondent:  Joe  Bowden 
joe.bowden@gmail.com 

g$  Harvest  Lane, 

Bridgewater,  MA  02324;  308-807-0048 

Jennifer  Dowty  and  Gregory  Pavlov  were 
married  by  Rev.  Robert  VerEcke,  SJ,  on  July 
21  at  St.  Ignatius  Church.  Shaun  Tolson 
served  as  best  man.  Eagles  in  attendance 
included  Todd  Ching,  Andrew  Logan,  Erin 
Craig,  Joe  Bowden,  Colin  Donohoe,  Karen 
'04  and  Eric  Landers,  Lisa  Shontell,  and 
Meaghan  O'Malley  '06.  The  couple  cur- 
rently resides  in  Framingham.  •  Catherine 
Larrabee  and  William  Murray  were  married 
on  October  20,  2006,  in  Cleveland. 
Kevin  Lichtenberg  was  the  best  man,  and 
Jonathan  Ofria  was  a  groomsman.  Elizabeth 
Hardner  and  Iris  Das  were  bridesmaids. 
Other  BC  alumni  from  the  Class  of  2005 
were  also  in  attendance. 


2006 


Correspondent:  Cristina  Conciatori 
conciato@bc.edu  /  843-624-1204 
Correspondent:  Tina  Corea 
TinaCorea@gmail.com  /  ^3-224-3863 

In  May,  the  Chicago  Bears  signed  guard/ 
center  Joshua  Beekman  to  a  four-year 
contract.  All  Eagles  are  wishing  him  good 
luck.  •  Cristina  Conciatori  has  taken  a 
position  as  a  seventh-grade  science  teacher 


in  Pearl  River,  NY.  •  Please  feel  free  to  post 
your  class  notes  online  via  the  BC  Alumni 
Online  Community  or  send  either  of  us 
your  news  and  updates.  Best  wishes  to  all 
for  a  wonderful  winter! 


2007 


Correspondent:  Lauren  Faherty 
fahertyl@bc.edu 

11  Elm  Street 

Milton,  MA  02186;  6ij-6g8-66o8 

Kyle  Quilici  is  living  in  San  Francisco  and 
working  for  her  family's  construction  busi- 
ness. She  hopes  to  enroll  in  a  yearlong 
architecture  program  in  Berlin  within  the 
next  few  years.  •  Susan  McMann  and  Alana 
Greer  have  found  themselves  as  roommates 
in  San  Francisco.  Both  are  both  a  part  of  the 
Jesuit  Volunteer  Corps.  •  Dustin  Moore  is 
attending  medical  school  at  the  University 


•  Melissa  Koski  has  relocated  to  Cleveland 
and  works  as  an  assistant  account  executive 
at  a  public  relations  firm.  •  Jessica  Malvey  is 
pursuing  an  M.Ed,  in  curriculum  and 
instruction  at  the  Lynch  School.  She  is  an 
RA  in  Keyes  and  a  graduate  assistant  super- 
visor for  pre-practicum  students  at  the  Lynch 
School.  •  Becca  Shaw  spent  the  summer 
working  on  Cape  Cod  and  is  now  a  con- 
sulting analyst  at  Accenture  in  Boston. 

•  Camille  Castro  is  attending  Syracuse 
University  College  of  Law.  •  Christine 
Kochefko  decided  to  pursue  her  passion 
for  teaching  immediately  after  graduation, 
although  she  received  a  Fulbright  to 
Germany,  a  tough  decision  to  make.  Currently, 
she  is  teaching  German  in  Ridgefield,  CT,  at 
the  high-school  and  middle-school  levels 
and  enjoys  her  weekends  planning  lessons 
on  the  beach  in  Lordship,  where  she  lives. 

•  Rohan  Mulgaonkar  is  pursuing  his  master's 
in  English  at  Stanford  University.  •  Whirnie 
Low  has  moved  to  Miami  as  part  of  Teach 


In  May,  the  Chicago  Bears  signed  guard/center 
Joshua  Beekman  to  a  four-year  contract. 
All  Eagles  are  wishing  him  good  luck. 


of  Texas  Medical  Branch  in  Galveston.  •  Ali 
Cassis  is  working  at  Cramer  Productions  in 
Norwood.  •  Tom  Wehr  is  living  in  Rockford, 
IL,  and  is  in  his  first  rotation  of  UTC's 
Financial  Leadership  Program.  •  Elizabeth 
Stender  is  an  admissions  counselor  at 
Stonehill  College  in  Easton.  •  Ashley  Mattys 
is  doing  a  postgrad  internship  with  Weber 
Shandwick,  a  public  relations  company  in 
Chicago.  •  Chris  Carroll  is  in  the  Lynch 
School's  fifth-year  master's  program  pursu- 
ing a  degree  in  curriculum  and  instruction. 
He  is  an  RA  in  66  Comm.  Ave.,  and  a 
graduate  assistant  in  the  Practicum  Office. 
•  Aakash  Kothari  is  working  for  GE's  NBC 
Universal  in  Los  Angeles  in  the  Financial 
Management  Program.  •  Kenneth  Melillo 
had  a  summer  internship  in  marketing  at 
Genzyme  Biosurgery  in  Cambridge  and  is 
now  attending  Bentley  College,  pursuing  an 
MS  in  marketing  analytics.  One  of  the 
founders  of  BC's  Ice  Hockey  Club  team  (he 
will  help  pick  the  2007-2008  team),  he 
continues  to  skate  in  his  free  time.  •  Lindsay 
Cowan  is  working  as  a  marketing  associate 
in  the  Marketing  and  Advertising  Depart- 
ment of  Atlantic  Monthly  in  Washington, 
DC.  She  has  settled  in  a  house  outside 
Georgetown.  •  Chris  Coleman  is  working  at 
Duff  &  Phelps  as  a  financial  consultant  and 
has  moved  from  Seattle  to  San  Francisco. 


For  America.  She  is  an  eighth-grade  science 
teacher  at  the  Jose  de  Diego  Middle  School. 
•  Alexis  Mark  spent  the  summer  in  Dublin 
and  is  now  in  New  York,  where  she  is  a 
research  study  assistant  in  the  Bone 
Marrow  Transplant  Department  at  Sloan- 
Kettering  Cancer  Center.  •  Lauren  Tran  is  in 
Kassel,  Germany,  on  a  Fulbright  Fellow- 
ship. She  teaches  English  at  a  technical 
vocational  school  in  the  area  and  is  also 
carrying  out  her  research,  which  explores 
the  issue  of  cultural  assimilation  for 
Vietnamese  living  in  Germany. 


CARROLL  SCHOOL 

gsomalum@bc.edu 

More  Hall,  Room  220 

Chestnut  Hill,  MA  02467;  617-332-8868 

In  July,  Matt  Dowling,  MBA'85,  was  named 
president  of  Marin  Bikes,  a  performance 
bicycle  manufacturer  in  Novato,  CA.  Matt, 
who  joined  Marin  in  2004,  will  continue  to 
hold  the  CFO  title.  Matt  is  an  avid  cyclist, 
and  part  of  his  Bay  Area  commute  consists 
of  riding  on  two  wheels.  "My  wife  and  I 
rode  across  the  United  States  in  1987,  moving 
from  Washington,  DC,  to  San  Francisco," 
he  is  quoted  as  saying.  •  In  August,  Daniel 
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B.  LeVan,  MS'94,  became  the  director  of  I 
nternational  Small-Cap  Equity  at  Munder 
Capital  Management,  a  leading  Midwest- 
based  money  management  firm.  He  will  be 
based  in  the  firm's  newly  opened  Boston 
office.  Previously,  he  was  a  senior  vice  pres- 
ident and  portfolio  manager  for  The  Boston 
Company  Asset  Management.  Daniel  served 
as  a  US  Air  Force  captain  for  several  years 
and  holds  a  BS  from  Clarkson  University 
and  an  MBA  from  Bentley  College. 


CONNELL  SCHOOL 

csongrad@bc.edu 

Cushing  Hall,  Room  203 
Chestnut  Hill,  MA  02467 

GSAS 

McGuinn  Hall,  Room  221-A 

Chestnut  Hill,  MA  02467;  617-552-3265 

Nadia  Smith,  Ph.D. '03,  has  just  published 
Dorothy  Macardle:  A  Life  (Woodfield  Press, 
2007),  a  biography  of  the  20th-century  Irish 
writer.  She  is  also  the  author  of  A  "Manly 
Study"?  Irish  Women  Historians  1868-1949 
(Palgrave  Macmillan,  2006).  •  Kristin  Heyer, 
Ph.D. '03,  an  assistant  professor  at  Loyola 
Marymount  University  in  Los  Angeles, 
received  the  College  Theology  Society's 
annual  Best  Book  Award  for  her  work, 
Prophetic  and  Public:  The  Social  Witness  of 
US  Catholicism  (Georgetown  University 
Press,  2006).  •  In  June  Linda  M.  Toga, 
MS'82,  was  installed  as  the  24th  president 
of  the  Suffolk  County  Women's  Bar  Associ- 
ation in  New  York.  Linda  earned  a  master's 
degree  in  biology  at  BC  but  later  decided  to 
pursue  a  career  in  law.  She  established  her 
own  practice,  The  Law  Offices  of  Linda  M. 
Toga,  PC,  in  2005.  The  mother  of  two 
grown  children,  she  lives  with  her  husband, 
Andy,  in  Setauket,  NY. 

GSSW 

gsswalumni@bc.edu 
McGuinn  Hall,  Room  123 
Chestnut  Hill,  MA  02467 

On  May  23,  Governor  Deval  Patrick 
appointed  Angelo  McClain,  Ph.D. '01,  as 
commissioner  of  the  Massachusetts  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Services.  Before  attending 
BC,  Angelo  was  employed  at  Children's 
Services  of  Roxbury  as  a  social  worker  and 


supervisor.  While  pursuing  his  graduate 
degree,  he  worked  for  the  Child/Adolescent 
Division  of  the  Massachusetts  Department 
of  Mental  Health.  He  later  joined  the  Mass- 
achusetts Behavioral  Health  Partnership  as 
vice  president  for  network  management  and 
regional  operations.  For  the  past  five  years, 
he  was  executive  director  of  ValueOptions 
New  Jersey,  which  administers  services  for 
New  Jersey  children.  •  Marybeth  Duffy, 
MSW80,  is  now  director  of  the  Council  on 
Aging  in  Waltham.  She  was  previously  a 
geriatric  social  worker  at  Mount  Auburn 
Hospital  in  Cambridge  and  earlier  worked 
at  the  former  Waltham  Hospital  for  23 
years.  She  earned  her  bachelor's  degree  in 
social  work  at  Providence  College  and 
began  her  career  as  a  social  worker  in  a 
Brighton  nursing  home.  She  went  on  to  a 
clinical  social  work  internship  at  Waltham 
Hospital,  where  she  worked  her  way  up  and 
became  director  of  the  department  within 
seven  years.  •  Mary  McManus,  MSW'84, 
writes  that  she  has  retired  from  social  work 
to  pursue  her  writing  career.  She  is  the 
founder  of  New  World  Greeting  Cards,  cus- 
tomized poetry  for  all  occasions,  and  is  the 
author  of  New  World  Greetings:  Inspirational 
Poetry  and  Musings  for  a  New  World,  soon  to 
be  released  by  Publish  America.  Check  out 
her  website  at  www.newworldgreetings 
.com.  For  her  author  bio,  click  on  the  title 
of  her  book  on  her  home  page  and  see 
Mary's  journey  since  she  graduated  from 
the  Graduate  School  of  Social  Work. 


LAW  SCHOOL 

Vicki  Sanders 
sandervi@bc.edu 
885  Centre  Street 
Newton,  MA  02459 

Class  Notes  for  Law  School  alumni  are 
published  in  the  BC  Law  Magazine.  Please 
forward  all  submissions  to  Vicki  Sanders  at 
the  above  address. 


LYNCH  SCHOOL 

Director  of  Alumni  Relations 
lynchschoolalumni@bc.edu 
Campion  Hall,  Room  106 
Chestnut  Hill,  MA  02467 

James  T.  Walsh,  M.Ed. '75,  is  now  owner, 
president,  and  CEO  of  Waterglen  Realty 
Group.  He  previously  held  senior  executive 
positions  at  Shaw's  Supermarkets,  Petsmart, 


and  Stop  &  Shop.  Jim  earned  his  under- 
graduate degree  from  the  University  of 
Massachusetts-Amherst,  and  he  holds  an 
MBA  from  Suffolk  University.  He  is  active 
on  the  Cape  Elizabeth  Zoning  Board,  the 
United  Way  Foundation,  the  YMCA,  the 
Catholic  Diocese  of  Maine,  and  the  Maine 
College  of  Art.  Jim  lives  in  Cape  Elizabeth, 
ME,  with  his  wife,  Kathleen,  and  their  four 
children.  •  In  August,  Carmen  Mariano, 
D. Ed/93,  became  the  first  president  of  Arch- 
bishop Williams  High  School  in  Quincy — 
the  school  he  attended  more  than  40  years 
ago.  Carmen  earned  his  master's  degree  in 
education  from  Harvard  University  and  his 
BA  from  Catholic  University  in  Washington. 
He  is  a  motivational  speaker,  author  of 
many  educational  articles,  and  an  adjunct 
professor  at  Curry  College  in  Milton  and 
Massasoit  Community  College  in  Brockton. 
•  Jessica  Bickley,  MA02,  was  recently 
awarded  a  Fulbright  grant  to  go  to  Germany 
for  professional  development.  She  was 
selected  to  participate  in  the  US-Germany 
International  Education  Administrators 
Program  in  October/November  2007.  Jessica 
is  a  career  counselor  at  St.  John's  University 
in  Queens,  NY.  •  In  September  Vincent 
McKay,  Ph.D. '98,  became  the  assistant 
superintendent  for  curriculum,  instruction, 
and  assessment  in  the  Somerville  Public 
Schools.  Previously  he  was  the  assistant 
superintendent  of  schools  in  Bedford. 

WCAS 

Correspondent:  Jane  T.  Crimlisk 

416  Belgrade  Avenue,  Unit  25 

West  Roxbury,  MA  02132:  617-788-8224 

Matthew  Robert  Hendricks  '04  married 
Michele  Lynn  Haffner  at  St.  Pius  X  Church 
in  Fairfield,  CT.  Following  the  wedding 
reception  at  Cobbs  Mill  Inn  in  Weston,  the 
couple  departed  for  a  wedding  trip  to  Bora- 
Bora,  Moorea,  and  Tahiti.  Michele  is  a  grad- 
uate of  the  University  of  Richmond  and 
works  as  a  global  executive  at  KPMG,  New 
York,  while  Matthew  is  director  of  human 
resources  at  Pepperweed  Consulting.  They 
reside  in  Fairfield.  Congratulations  and  best 
wishes  to  Matthew  and  Michele.  •  Vince 
Lynch,  DSW  '87,  sent  an  e-mail  note  to  Fr. 
Woods,  SJ,  '54,  MAT'Si,  STB'62,  regarding 
his  wife,  Diane  Lynch  '01,  MA'03.  In  her 
position  as  children's  editor  at  Pauline 
Books  &  Media,  Diane  worked  on  the  book 
titled  My  Muslim  Friend,  which  won  an 
award  from  the  Catholic  Press  Association. 
Congratulations,  Diane! 
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OBITUARIES 


1930s 


Benjamin  J.  Cantor,  JD'37,  of  Belmont  on 
October  27,  2006.  He  is  survived  by  his 
wife  of  70  years  and  two  daughters. 
Joseph  T.  Clougherty  '36,  MA'38,  of  Marsh- 
field  on  September  19,  2007.  A  World 
War  II  Army  veteran,  he  is  survived  by  his 
two  children. 

Msgr.  John  Dillon  Day  '34  of  Hyde  Park  on 
September  7,  2007.  Ordained  to  the  priest- 
hood in  1939  and  elevated  to  monsignor  in 
1967,  he  was  a  lifelong  BC  football  fan  and 
the  unofficial  historian  of  Boston  College 
athletics.  He  is  survived  by  a  sister. 
John  P.  Fleet  '37  of  Norfolk,  VA,  on 
March  31,  2007.  A  distinguished  Navy 
officer  who  specialized  in  meteorology,  he 
was  a  World  War  II  veteran  and  also  served 
in  Korea  and  Vietnam.  He  is  survived  by 
seven  children. 

Peter  G.  Kirslis  '38,  MA'54,  M.Ed.'54,  of 
Cambridge  on  September  15,  2007.  A  retired 
teacher  and  World  War  II  Army  veteran,  he 
is  survived  by  three  children. 
James  I.  McGrath  '39  of  Arlington  on 
September  1,  2007.  A  World  War  II  Army 
Air  Corps  veteran,  he  is  survived  by 
seven  children. 

Rev.  Thomas  W.  Moriarty  '37  of  Boston  on 
August  6,  2007.  Retired,  he  formerly  served 
at  St.  John  Vianney  Parish.  He  is  survived 
by  his  nieces  and  nephews. 
John  J.  Patterson  '33  of  Quincy  on  July  16, 
2007.  Retired  from  the  State  Department, 
he  was  a  member  of  the  diplomatic  corps 
and  also  a  member  of  the  faculty  at  Stonehill 
College.  He  is  survived  by  three  sons. 


1940S 


Frederick  C.  Anderson  Jr.  '44  of  Gilmanton, 
NH,  on  August  17,  2007.  A  retired  accoun- 
tant with  First  National  Supermarkets,  he  is 
survived  by  his  wife  and  children. 
William  F.  Brewin  '41,  LLB'50,  of  Shrewsbury 
on  August  7,  2007.  Retired  first  justice  for 
the  First  District  Court,  he  is  survived  by  his 
wife  and  three  children. 
William  J.  Burke  '49  of  Brockton  on  August 
13,  2007.  A  World  War  II  Army  veteran,  he 
worked  for  26  years  in  Boston  public 
schools.  He  is  survived  by  five  sons. 


Joseph  A.  Casanova  '48  of  Quincy  on 
July  22,  2007.  A  World  War  II  Army  veteran, 
he  is  survived  by  his  wife  of  56  years  and 
three  children. 

Thomas  S.  Casey  '44  of  Sandwich  on 
September  3,  2007.  A  World  War  II  Army 
Air  Corps  veteran,  he  ran  his  own  business 
and  worked  in  the  Massachusetts  Office  of 
the  State  Treasurer.  He  is  survived  by  his 
wife  and  three  children. 
Cornelius  J.  Geary  '44,  MA48,  of  Easton 
on  August  23,  2007. 

S.  Vincent  Forte  '43  of  West  Palm  Beach, 
FL,  on  August  21,  2007.  A  World  War  II 
Army  veteran  who  attained  the  rank  of 
major,  he  was  an  active  member  of  the  local 
Italian  community.  He  is  survived  by  his 
wife  and  four  sons. 

Richard  E.  Grainger  '42  of  Arlington,  VA, 
on  June  29,  2007. 

Joseph   P.    Grandfield   '40   of  Pompano 
Beach,  FL,  on  July  1,  2007. 
Joseph  A.   Groden  '40  of  Plymouth  on 
June  18,  2007. 

John  S.  Hayes  '43  of  Somerville  on 
June  25,  2007.  A  retired  underwriter  who 
worked  for  40  years  at  the  John  Hancock 
Insurance  Company,  he  also  served  in  the 
Army  during  World  War  II.  He  is  survived 
by  two  sisters-in-law  and  nine  neices 
and  nephews. 

Roland  G.  Kearns  '40  of  Goshen,  NY,  on 
April  3,  2003. 

Mary  K.  King,  MSW'49,  of  Wellesley  on 
July  12,  2007.  A  retired  social  worker,  she  is 
survived  by  a  sister. 

Paul  E.  Lambert  '42  of  Madison,  WI,  on 
August  25,  2007.  A  former  Cambridge  res- 
ident, he  is  survived  by  his  wife  and  son. 
Arthur  F.  Law  Jr.  '43  of  Cape  Coral,  FL,  on 
February  10,  2007. 

John  I.  Logue  '43  of  Needham  on 
July  30,  2007. 

Patricia  A.  Lyons,  MSW'40,  of  Dorchester 
on  September  27,  2007.  A  late  graduate  of 
Emmanuel  College  and  a  retired  social 
worker,  she  is  survived  by  her  sister,  a  niece, 
and  two  nephews. 

John  J.  McAuliffe  Jr.  '47  of  Newark,  NJ,  on 
August  13,  2007.  A  World  War  II  veteran,  he 
retired  as  executive  director  of  the  United 
Way  of  Essex  and  West  Hudson.  He  is 
survived  by  his  wife  and  five  children. 
Anna  M.  McCormick,  MA'42,  of  Brookline 


on  August  14,  2007.  A  former  Sister  of 
Saint  Joseph  who  was  a  longtime  language 
and  literature  teacher,  she  leaves  behind  six 
stepchildren. 

Charles  I.  Robichaud  '42  of  Titusville,  FL, 
on  August  31,  2007.  A  former  FBI  special 
agent  and  a  World  War  II  Naval  Air  pilot,  he 
became  a  deacon  in  the  Catholic  Diocese  of 
Orlando  after  retirement.  He  is  survived  by 
his  wife  and  daughter. 
Francis  A.  Rooney  '49  of  West  Yarmouth 
and  Naples,  FL,  on  July  27,  2007.  A  retired 
manager,  he  is  survived  by  his  wife  and 
five  children. 

Margaret  Norris  Ryan  '49,  MS'66,  of 
Providence,  RI,  on  August  22,  2007.  A  Navy 
nurse  during  World  War  II,  she  was  later  a 
senior  health  planner  at  United  Way  in 
Boston.  She  is  survived  by  her  daughter. 
Paul  L.  Sullivan  '47  of  Newton  Center  on 
September  17,  2007.  He  is  survived  by 
10  children. 

Edward  F.  Supple  '47  of  Nashua,  NH,  on 
July  16,  2007.  Formerly  of  Needham,  he 
was  a  retired  insurance  executive.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  nine  children. 
Vincent  H.  Sweeney  '49  of  North  Adams  on 
July  30,  2007.  Survived  by  his  wife  and  three 
sons,  he  was  a  veteran  of  World  War  II. 
Edmund  T.  Tierney  '42  of  Clinton  on 
April  5,  2005. 

Martin  B.  Underwood  '47  of  Roseburg,  OR, 
on  July  15,  2007.  A  veteran  of  the  Navy,  he 
worked  as  a  special  agent  with  the  FBI  and 
was  the  first  commissioner  of  public  safety 
in  Alaska.  He  is  survived  by  a  brother. 


1950S 


Vincent  F.  Alisouskas  '50  of  Phoenix,  AZ, 
on  August  5,  2007.  A  former  professor  at 
DeVry  University,  he  was  a  veteran  of  the 
Vietnam  War.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife. 
Arlene  McAvenia  Bamford,  MSW52,  of 
Attleboro  on  August  6,  2007. 
David  De  Marie  Beausoleil,  DHS'54,  of 
Putnam,  CT,  and  Patterson,  CA,  on  July  1, 
2007.  A  member  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  Sister  David  entered  religious 
life  in  1932  and  took  her  final  vows  in 
France.  Upon  return  to  the  United  States, 
she  was  a  teacher  and  administrator 
for  many  years. 
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George  M.  Bernier  Jr.  '56  of  Newton  on 
September  17,  2007.  He  is  survived  by  his 
wife  and  two  children. 
Joseph  Burack,  MSW50,  of  Worcester  on 
August  11,  2007.  Former  director  of  social 
services  at  Holden  Hospital,  he  is  survived 
by  his  two  daughters. 

Arthur  V.  Burns  Jr.  '59  of  Needham  on 
August  22,  2007. 

John  E.  Burns  Jr.  '50  of  Warren,  RI,  on 
June  19,  2007. 

Marcel  C.  Carrier  '59  of  Holyoke  on  July  29, 
2007.  A  dentist,  he  is  survived  by  his  wife. 
Francis  X.  Cotter  Jr.  '56  of  Hillsboro,  NH, 
on  June  25,  2007.  A  retired  employee  of  the 
Postal  Service,  he  was  a  Navy  veteran.  He  is 
survived  by  his  daughter. 
Paul  F.  Donovan  '53,  MS'58,  of  Melrose  on 
August  14,  2007.  A  retired  employee  of 
Polaroid  and  an  avid  amateur  photographer, 
he  is  survived  by  his  cousins. 
Gordon  V.  Doucette  '57  of  Whitman  on 
June  29,  2007.  A  retired  financial  executive, 
Gordon  is  survived  by  his  wife  and 
four  children. 

Francis  P.  Duggan  '52  of  Roslindale  on 
September  24, 2007.  A  Korean  War  Army  vet- 
eran and  a  member  of  the  Boston  College 
Hall  of  Fame,  he  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
11  children,  and  29  grandchildren. 
Edward  P.  Dunn  '50  of  Needham  on 
September  13,  2007.  A  retired  first  vice 
president  of  the  Maguire  Group,  Inc.,  and 
former  chief  environmental  engineer  for 
Anderson  and  Nichols,  he  was  also  a  World 
War  II  Navy  veteran.  He  is  survived  by  his 
wife  and  three  children. 
Pamela  Weber  Durkin,  MSW'59,  of  Reading 
on  September  20,  2007. 
John  D.  Dwyer,  JD'56,  of  Medford  on 
August  13,  2007. 

Anne  Dacey  Foley  '53  of  Milton  on  September  4, 
2007.  A  former  employee  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Office  of  the  Comptroller,  she  is  survived 
by  her  husband. 

Robert  A.  Francoeur,  FIC,  MA'50,  of  Alfred, 
ME,  on  August  7,  2007.  A  professor  and 
attorney  for  Walsh  College,  he  leaves  behind 
two  siblings. 

William  A.  Gallagher  '52  of  Phoenix,  AZ,  on 
September  14,  2007.  A  doctor  who  served 
as  chief  of  staff  at  J.B.  Thomas  Hospital 
in  Peabody,  he  is  survived  by  his  wife  and 
six  children. 

Redmond  B.  Gogan  '54  of  Laguna  Woods,  CA, 
on  July  1,  2007. 

Edward   F.   Gordon   '52   of  Medford  on 
August  3,  2007.  A  retired  employee  of  John 
T.  Clark  and  Son,  Inc.,  he  is  survived  by  his 
wife  and  five  children. 
Rev.  James  J.  Haddad  '53  of  Southboro  on 


August  9,  2007.  A  senior  priest  of  the 
Archdiocese  of  Boston,  he  is  survived  by 
his  brother. 

James  E.  Hagan  Jr.  '58  of  Milford,  PA,  on 
September  25,  2002.  An  Army  veteran,  he 
was  the  owner  of  the  James  Hagan  Co.  He 
is  survived  by  his  wife  and  daughter. 
Earl  K.  Hall  Jr.  '54  of  Arlington  on  July  6, 
2007.  The  former  CEO  of  the  electrical 
supply  company  HESCO  and  a  longtime 
volunteer  at  St.  Jerome's  Parish  in  Arling- 
ton, he  is  survived  by  his  wife  and  son. 
Marie  E.  Higgins  '59  of  Quincy  on  June  9, 
2007.  She  leaves  her  niece,  two  nephews, 
and  many  grandnieces  and  grandnephews. 
Rev.  George  G.  Holland  '50  of  Palm  Coast,  FL, 
on  July  17,  2007.  A  retired  priest,  he  served 
most  recently  as  pastor  of  St.  Mary's  Church 
in  Brookfield.  He  is  survived  by  his  sister. 
Charles  E.  Kelleher  '52  of  Dover,  NH,  on 
August  12,  2007.  A  Korean  War  veteran,  he 
was  a  sixth-grade  teacher  in  Virginia.  He  is 
survived  by  his  wife  and  four  children. 
John  J.  Kelleher,  MA'56,  of  Bridgewater 
on  September  17,  2007.  He  is  survived 
by  his  son. 

Joseph  D.  Kilfoyle,  M.Ed.'57,  of  Peabody  on 
September  2,  2007.  He  is  survived  by  his 
wife  and  son. 

James  B.  Little  '56,  MBA'70,  MA'oo,  of 
Dorchester  on  August  24,  2007.  Retired 
CFO  for  John  Hancock  Advisers,  LLC,  he  is 
survived  by  his  two  siblings. 
John  H.  Martis  '50  of  Lexington  on  June  29, 
2007.  A  retired  CFO  of  New  England  Baptist 
Hospital,  he  is  survived  by  four  children. 
Daniel  P.  McAleer  '51  of  Brighton  on 
September  21,  2007.  He  is  survived  by  his 
sister,  three  nieces,  and  a  nephew. 
James  S.  Mills  '51  of  Cherry  Hill,  NJ,  on 
August  12,  2007.  A  former  employee  of 
RCA,  he  was  also  a  veteran  of  World  War  II. 
Survivors  include  his  wife  and  five  children. 
Cornelius  J.  Moriarty  Jr.,  JD'54,  of  Holyoke 
on  September  1,  2007.  After  serving  in  the 
Army  in  Korea,  he  had  a  54-year  career 
in  law.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife  and  five 
children. 

John  F.  Mulhern  '51  of  Charlestown  on 
September  19,  2007.  An  Olympic  silver 
medalist  with  the  U.S.  ice  hockey  team  in 
1952  and  former  Suffolk  County  prosecutor, 
he  is  survived  by  four  children. 
Anne  Hall  O'Brien  '56  of  Stockton  Springs, 
ME,  on  August  30,  2007. 
Thomas  J.  O'Brien  '57  of  Meriden,  CT,  on 
June  29,  2007.  Employed  by  Pratt  and 
Whitney  for  33  years,  he  was  an  Army  veteran 
of  the  Korean  War.  He  is  survived  by  his 
wife  and  two  daughters. 
Francis  P.  O'Connor,  LLB'53,  of  Shrewsbury 


on  August  3,  2007.  Former  justice 
of  the  Massachusetts  Supreme  Judicial 
Court  and  of  the  Massachusetts  Superior 
Court,  he  is  survived  by  his  wife  and 
10  children. 

Shirley  Lipinski  Phelan,  JD'57,  of  Lynn  on 
December  24,  2005. 

Mary  F.  Pickett,  M. Ed/55,  0I"  Newton  on 
August  12,  2007.  She  is  survived  by  her 
husband  and  four  children. 
Arion  C.  Pierce  '59  of  Washington,  DC,  on 
March  7,  2007. 

Francis  J.  Quinn  Jr.  '54  of  Plymouth  on 
August  31,  2007.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife. 
Thomas  J.  Quirk  Jr.  '54  of  Winchester  on 
July  1,  2007.  A  former  Latin  teacher  and 
assistant  headmaster  and  vice  rector  at 
St.  Paul's  School  in  Concord,  NH,  he  is 
survived  by  three  children. 
Thomas  J.  Regan  '58  of  Westwood  on 
August  11,  2007.  A  vice  president  of 
Salomon  Smith  Barney,  he  is  survived  by 
his  wife  and  daughter. 
Joseph  L.  Reynolds  '51  of  East  Providence, 
RI,  on  August  27,  2007. 
Edward  C.  Riley  Jr.  '50  of  Framingham  on 
August  5,  2007.  A  manufacturer  represen- 
tative for  Alps  Sportswear  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Inc.,  he  is  survived  by  his  wife  and 
five  children. 

Rocco  V.  Rose  '56  of  Abington  on  July  10, 
2007.  President  of  his  own  insurance 
company,  he  is  survived  by  many  nieces 
and  nephews. 

Nancy  O'Neil  Sachtjen,  M. Ed/55,  of  Vero 
Beach,  FL,  on  July  7,  2007.  Former  alum- 
nae director  at  Sarah  Lawrence  College,  she 
is  survived  by  her  husband  of  50  years  and 
four  sons. 

William  J.  Samora  '53  of  Suffem,  NY,  on 
September  11,  2007.  A  former  employee  of 
Avon  Products,  Inc.,  who  served  in  the 
Korean  War  with  the  Marine  Corps,  he  is 
survived  by  his  wife  and  two  children. 
Stanley  W.  Sincoski  '53  of  Providence,  RI, 
on  September  5,  2007.  A  former  Boston 
College  basketball  player,  he  is  survived  by 
his  children. 

Grace  Stevens  Vinciguerra  '58,  JD'96,  of 
Bourne  on  July  17,  2007.  Formerly  of 
Newton,  she  is  survived  by  four  children. 
Marion  P.  Walsh,  CSJ,  MA'56,  of  Framing- 
ham  on  September  7,  2007.  A  member  of 
the  Sisters  of  Saint  Joseph  for  72  years,  she 
is  survived  by  several  nieces  and  nephews. 
Virginia  A.  Walsh  '53  of  Palm  Beach  Shores, 
FL,  on  June  25,  2007.  A  retired  executive 
director  of  the  Worcester  Visiting  Nurse 
Association,  she  also  was  a  veteran  of 
the  Army  Nurse  Corps.  She  is  survived  by 
two  sisters. 
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Austin  J.  Blongastainer  Jr.  '65  of  Ashland 
on  June  25,  2007.  Retired  from  the  U.S. 
Army  Natick  Labs,  he  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  mother,  and  three  children. 
Marie  Marchi  Bonello,  M.Ed.'65,  of  Arling- 
ton on  July  22,  2007.  A  retired  executive 
director  of  New  England  School  Career 
Training,  she  is  survived  by  two  children. 
Eleanor  O'Leary  Bornemann  '64  of  Chest- 
nut Hill  on  July  16,  2007.  Formerly  a  staff 
nurse  at  St.  Elizabeth  Medical  Center  in 
Boston,  she  is  survived  by  her  husband  and 
four  children. 

Beverly  Briggs  '61  of  Longmeadow  on 
August  9,  2007.  A  retired  vice  president  of 
nursing  for  Baystate  Medical  Center,  she  is 
survived  by  her  nieces  and  nephews. 
Catherine  F.  Ciarlo,  M. Ed/65,  of  Providence, 
RI,  on  August  31,  2007.  A  lifelong  educator 
who  became  superintendent  of  the  Cranston 
school  system,  she  is  survived  by  two 
daughters  and  three  stepdaughters. 
Eileen  M.  Conners  '62  of  Quincy  on  July  15, 
2007.  A  retired  teacher,  she  is  survived  by 
three  sisters. 

Joseph  L.  Cook,  JD'69,  of  Newark,  NJ,  on 
August  12,  2007.  A  partner  in  his  own  law 
firm,  he  is  survived  by  his  wife  and  daughter. 
Lucille  B.  Croteau,  MS'61,  of  Portland,  ME, 
on  April  6,  2007. 

Joan  Dailey  Cryan  '63  of  Pocasset  on  July  6, 
2007.  A  social  worker  for  Cape  Cod  Hospi- 
tal, she  is  survived  by  her  three  children. 
Robert  J.  Cunningham  '67  of  Coronado, 
CA,  on  January  3,  2006.  A  member  of  the 
Navy  and  a  former  airline  pilot,  he  leaves 
behind  his  wife  and  two  sons. 
Margaret  Ann  Donovan,  SND,  MA68,  of 
Worcester  on  September  16, 2007.  A  74 -year 
member  of  the  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame,  she 
taught  for  20  years  in  the  Greater  Boston 
area  before  moving  to  Connecticut.  She 
leaves  behind  several  nieces  and  nephews. 
Kevin  D.  Duffy  '62  of  Punta  Gorda,  FL,  on 
July  30, 2007.  A  retired  sales  manager,  he  is 
survived  by  two  children. 
Charles  C.  Dupre,  JD'65,  of  Pahrump  Val- 
ley, NV,  on  June  1,  2007. 
John  J.  English  '61  of  Milton  on  September  5, 
2007.  An  Army  veteran  of  the  Korean  War, 
he  is  survived  by  his  wife  and  three  children. 
Judith  M.  Fennessey,  MA'67,  of  Duxbury  on 
June  27,  2005. 

Paul  M.  Finnegan  '60  of  Orange,  FL,  on 
September  14,  2007. 

Doris  Gallant,  SCIM,  M.Ed.'67,  of  Bidde- 
ford,  ME,  on  July  7,  2007.  A  member  of  the 
Sisters,  Servants  of  the  Immaculate  Heart 
of  Mary,  she  worked  as  a  teacher,  principal, 
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and  superior,  as  well  as  in  community 
service  to  the  poor,  during  her  more  than 
40  years  in  religious  life. 
Rose  Marie  Gentile  '60  of  Cranston,  RI,  on 
July  5,  2007.  A  retired  nurse,  she  is  survived 
by  a  son  and  a  brother. 
Edward  M.  Glasheen  Jr.  '66  of  Waterbury, 
CT,  on  August  20,  2007.  A  former  appraiser 
for  First  Federal  Bank  in  Waterbury,  CT, 
John  Hancock  Insurance  and  Financial 
Services  in  Boston,  and  Roadway,  Edward 
is  survived  by  his  sisters  and  10  nieces 
and  nephews. 

Herbert  K  Goldberg,  MSW'65,  Ph.D.'87,  of 
Walpole  on  August  27,  2007.  Executive  direc- 
tor of  South  Shore  Center  for  Guidance,  he  is 
survived  by  his  wife  and  children. 
Donald  F.  Hines  '61  of  Cohasset  on  August  5, 
2007.  A  certified  public  accountant,  retired 
from  Deloitte  and  Touche,  he  is  survived  by 
his  wife  and  three  daughters. 
John  F.  Houlihan  '62  of  Mystic,  CT,  on 
June  1,  2007.  A  former  vice  president  of 
Hicks  &  Greist  Advertising,  he  is  survived 
by  a  daughter. 

M.  Eileen  A.  Kenny,  PBVM,  M.Ed.'6o,  of 
Leominster  on  August  28,  2007.  A  member 
of  the  Sisters  of  the  Presentation  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary  for  65  years,  she  was  a 
teacher  and  principal  in  various  schools  in 
Providence,  RI.  She  is  survived  by  a  sister 
and  several  nephews  and  nieces. 
John  V.  Lane  '6i  of  Newton  on  August  17, 
2007.  Former  employee  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  he  is  survived 
by  his  wife  and  six  children. 
Catherine  Marie  Leclair  '60  of  Lexington 
on  July  10,  2007.  Sister  Leclair  entered 
the  Sisters  of  Charity  of  Montreal,  or  the 
"Grey  Nuns,"  in  1948.  She  spent  25  years  in 
the  nursing  profession  and  was  also  very 
involved  in  the  administration  of  the  Grey 
Nuns  community. 

Carol  H.  Lynch,  NC66,  of  Jacksonville,  FL, 
on  July  8,  2007.  A  former  employee  of 
Sears  at  the  Avenues,  she  is  survived  by  her 
husband  and  three  children. 
Gerald  F.  Madaus,  JD'6o,  of  Falmouth  on 
June  24,  2007.  A  practicing  lawyer  for  40 
years  who  also  taught  at  the  Worcester  Poly- 
technic Institute,  he  is  survived  by  his  wife 
and  eight  children. 

Gail  M.  Mahoney  '61  of  Swainton,  NJ,  on 
July  2,  2007.  Born  and  raised  in  Quincy,  she 
is  survived  by  her  husband  of  45  years  and 
three  children. 

George  S.  Might,  MA'63,  of  Washington, 
PA,  on  May  30,  2007.  A  former  professor 
of  statistics  and  computer  science  at 
Duquesne  University,  he  is  survived  by  his 
wife  and  eight  children. 


Richard  A.  Minisce,  MA68,  of  Bend,  OR, 
on  July  15,  2007.  A  real  estate  broker  and 
former  social  worker,  he  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  a  son,  and  three  daughters. 
Helen  Dana-Bashian  Moore,  M.Ed.'66,  of 
Omaha,  NE,  on  August  31,  2007.  Helen 
taught  for  28  years  in  the  Omaha  Public 
Schools  after  beginning  her  career  in 
Newton.  She  is  survived  by  her  husband 
and  two  sons. 

Helen  L.  Moriarty  '68  of  Stoneham  on  July 
3,  2007.  Formerly  of  Jamaica  Plain,  she  had 
been  employed  by  the  Massachusetts 
Department  of  Public  Welfare. 
Elizabeth  H.  Reader  '63  of  Vienna,  VA,  on 
June  21,  2007.  Recently  retired,  Elizabeth 
was  a  longtime  orthopedic  nurse  at 
Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center.  She  is 
survived  by  her  husband  of  39  years  and 
two  daughters. 

Robert  A.  Shann  '65,  MBA'75,  of  North 
Falmouth  on  June  19,  2007.  A  BC  and 
Philadelphia  Eagles  football  player  who  had 
a  longtime  career  in  investment  services,  he 
is  survived  by  his  wife  and  three  sons. 
Annmarie  Sortino  '69  of  Staten  Island,  NY, 
on  July  17,  2007.  A  professor  emeritus  of 
nursing  at  Wagner  College  in  New  York 
City,  she  is  survived  by  two  siblings. 
Richard  W.  Stearns  '66  of  Belvedere,  CA, 
on  June  2,  2007. 

Brian  A.  Sullivan  '69  of  Belmont  on  Sep- 
tember 21,  2007.  A  former  Massachusetts 
state  trooper,  he  leaves  behind  two  daughters. 
Michael  E.  Tomeo  '63  of  Upland,  CA,  on 
June  29, 2007.  A  sales  engineer  in  the  mining 
industry  for  35  years,  he  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  three  children,  and  two  stepsons. 
Marian  S.  Touhey  '68  of  Meredith,  NH,  on 
September  26,  2007.  She  is  survived  by  her 
mother,  husband,  and  daughter. 
George  M.  Van  Cott  '62  of  B oxford  on 
June  23,  2007.  A  former  BC  quarterback 
who  worked  in  real  estate,  insurance,  and 
business  development,  he  is  survived  by  his 
wife  and  two  children. 
Marie  Dorothy  West,  SND,  MA'66,  of 
Dorchester  on  August  26,  2007.  The 
personnel  director  for  the  Sisters  of  Notre 
Dame  de  Namur,  she  is  survived  by  her 
three  brothers. 
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Rev.  James  J.  Aquino,  M.Ed.'7i,  CAES'90, 
of  Worcester  on  June  19,  2007.  After  his 
ordination  in  1965,  he  worked  in  several 
Catholic  schools  and  became  superinten- 
dent of  the  Diocese  of  Worcester  school 
system.  He  was  also  pastor  of  Our  Lady  of 
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Loreto  church.  He  is  survived  by  two  uncles, 
two  aunts,  and  several  cousins. 
Frank  J.  Ashe  '75,  MS'oi,  of  West  Roxbury 
on  September  18,  2007.  He  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  mother,  stepfather,  and  two  children. 
Richard  J.  Brodalski  '72  of  Alpharetta,  GA, 
on  July  10,  2007.  The  owner  and  CEO  of 
his  own  beverage  distribution  company,  he 
is  survived  by  his  wife  and  three  children. 
fames  E.  Caffrey,  JD'76,  of  Wakefield  on 
August  25,  2007.  A  former  senior  litigation 
attorney  for  Verizon  Communications,  James 
is  survived  by  his  wife  and  three  children. 
Mary  L.  Coulombe,  MSW'77,  of  Providence, 
RI,  on  July  5,  2007.  A  retired  social  worker 
for  the  Rhode  Island  Department  of  Human 
Services,  she  is  survived  by  a  daughter. 
Anthony  Digirolamo  '74  of  Morris  Township, 
NJ,  on  July  io,  2007.  President  and  CEO  of 
a  family-owned  business,  he  is  survived  by 
his  wife,  three  children,  and  his  parents. 
Mary  M.  Finnegan,  MSW'71,  of  South 
Yarmouth  on  July  30,  2007.  An  employee  of 
Hospice  &  Palliative  Care  of  Cape  Cod,  she 
is  survived  by  her  husband. 
John  R.  Fox  '79  of  Andover  on  August  1, 
2007.  A  personal  injury  lawyer  for  Joel  H. 
Schwartz,  P.C.,  he  is  survived  by  his  wife 
and  five  children. 

Joseph  F.  Hardcastle  '75  of  Milton  on 
July  17,  2007.  A  retired  Massachusetts 
state  police  staff  sergeant  and  a  Navy 
veteran,  he  is  survived  by  his  wife  and 
eight  children. 

Margeen  Hoffmann,  OSF,  MSP'74,  of  Buf- 
falo, NY,  on  August  3,  2007.  A  former  exec- 
utive director  of  Gift  of  Life  Transplant 
House,  she  is  survived  by  her  six  siblings. 
John  Immig  '71  of  Woburn  on  June  15, 
2007.  A  member  of  the  Army  Corps  during 
World  War  II,  he  was  a  retired  draftsman. 
He  is  survived  by  his  wife  of  47  years  and 
a  daughter. 

Roger  H.  Kane,  MSW'74,  of  Worcester  on 
September  21,  2007.  He  worked  for  various 
social  service  agencies  in  Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut.  He  is  survived  by  his 
uncle  and  several  cousins. 
Linda  B.  Kaufmann,  NC72,  of  Boston,  on 
July  5,  2007.  A  former  operations  manager 
with  Honeywell,  Digital,  Compaq,  and 
Hewlett  Packard,  she  is  survived  by  two 
siblings  and  five  nephews  and  nieces. 
Paul  F.  Kippenberger  '71  of  Aynor,  SC,  on 
August  9,  2007. 

Arthur  W.  Price,  JD'70,  of  Longmeadow  on 
June  22,  2007.  Longtime  Springfield  lawyer 
at  the  firm  Cohen,  Rosenthal  and  Price,  he 
is  survived  by  his  wife  and  four  children. 
Gary  Robert  Snyder,  M. Ed/79,  of  Bellingham, 
WA,  on  August  4,  2007.  A  former  coordina- 


tor of  vision  services  at  Washington  Sensory 
Disability  Services,  he  is  survived  by  his 
wife  and  two  sons. 

Elizabeth  Arribea  Sweeney,  CAES'71,  of 
Amesbury  on  June  26,  2007.  A  retired 
guidance  counselor  at  Amesbury  High 
School,  she  is  survived  by  her  husband. 
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Michael  M.  Applebee,  D.Ed.'8o,  of  Miami, 
FL,  on  July  23,  2007.  An  executive  and 
leadership  coach,  he  is  survived  by  his 
two  children. 

Susan  A.  Williams  Bullard,  M.Ed.'8o, 
of  Queensbury  on  August  23,  2007.  An 
elementary-school  teacher  and  reading 
specialist,  she  taught  in  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania.  She  is  survived  by  her  husband 
and  four  children. 

Pamela  M.  Chen  '87  of  Needham  on  August  5, 
2007.  She  is  survived  by  her  two  siblings. 
Thomas  Kevin  Gill  Jr.  '80  of  Winchester  on 
June  25,  2007. 

Wayne  H.  Husted  '82  of  Gilsum,  NH,  on 
July  17,  2007.  He  was  a  director  at  Keene 
State  College,  where  he  worked  in  the  field 
of  disabilities.  Survivors  include  his  wife, 
two  children,  and  mother. 
Paul  M.  Marsh,  MSW83,  of  Portland,  ME, 
on  July  30,  2007.  A  social  worker  at  Clinical 
Resources,  P.A.,  he  leaves  behind  his  wife. 
Patricia  Silvia  Outman  '83  of  Milton  on 
July  6,  2007.  A  vice  president  of  clinical 
development  for  the  Visiting  Nurse  Associ- 
ation, she  is  survived  by  her  husband  and 
two  children. 

Donna  Ann  Sheehan  '89  of  Asheville,  NC, 
on  September  17,  2007. 
Katie  Spinos  '81,  M.Ed.'83,  of  Arlington  on 
August  7,  2007.  Former  assistant  superin- 
tendent for  the  Burlington  Public  Schools, 
she  is  survived  by  her  two  children. 
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Peter  D.  Callahan  '96,  JD'99,  of  Somer- 
sworth,  NH,  on  July  23,  2007.  Formerly  an 
attorney  at  Hill  &  Barlow  in  Boston,  he  is 
survived  by  his  parents,  brother,  and  sister. 
Linda  M.  Dallamora  '97  of  Framingham  on 
August  13,  2007.  She  leaves  behind  her 
three  daughters. 

Sylvia  Gamberoni,  MA'91,  of  Syracuse,  NY, 
on  August  13,  2007.  Former  chaplain  of  St. 
Joseph  Certified  Home  Health  Care,  she  is 
survived  by  her  brother  and  nephews. 
Tina  M.  Stratton  '97  of  Monson  on  August 
18,  2007.  She  leaves  behind  her  parents, 


her  husband  of  15  years,  and  two  children. 
Anne  Katherine  Witham,  D.Ed. '94,  of  Port- 
land, ME,  on  July  2,  2007.  An  education 
consultant,  she  is  survived  by  three  siblings. 
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Anthony  P.  Caputo  '05  of  West  Islip,  NY,  on 
September  14,  2007.  A  journalist  who  had  a 
great  interest  in  music,  he  is  survived  by  his 
parents,  two  brothers,  and  nephew. 
Ruth  A.  Norton  '02  of  Watertown  on  Sep- 
tember 5,  2007.  She  is  survived  by  her 
father,  sister,  and  two  brothers. 


FACULTY  AND  STAFF  DEATHS 

.  Herb  Goldberg,  MSW65,  Ph.D.'87, 
a  field  instructor  in  the  Graduate 
School  of  Social  Work  from  the  1980s 
to  2003,  on  August  27,  2007,  at  age 
65.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife  Leslie; 
sons  Eric,  Neil,  and  Evan;  sisters 
Roberta  and  Carole;  and  grandchildren 
Alexa,  Ryan,  and  Cameron. 

•  Barbara  Galvin,  associate  buyer  for 
Procurement  Services  from  2001  to 
2007,  on  July  28,  2007,  at  age  49. 
She  is  survived  by  her  son  Thomas; 
sisters  Mary  and  Joan;  brothers  Neil, 
Owen,  Jeremiah,  and  Sean;  and  many 
aunts,  uncles,  nieces,  and  nephews. 

•  Paul  James  Nelligan,  SJ,  assistant 
archivist  from  1982  to  1988,  on 
July  24,  2007,  at  age  82. 


The  obituary  section  is  compiled  from 
national  listings  and  notices  from  family 
members  and  friends  of  alumni.  The  section 
includes  only  the  deaths  reported  to  us  since 
the  previous  issue  of  Boston  College 
Magazine.  Please  send  information  to: 
Office  of  University  Advancement, 
More  Hall  220,  340  Commonwealth  Ave., 
Chestnut  Hill,  MA  02467. 
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THE  GAIN  DRAIN 


by  David  Reich 


AAutual  funds'  hidden  costs 


After  combing  through  a  decade's  worth  of  data  on  some 
1,700  actively  managed  mutual  funds  and  their  underlying 
stocks,  finance  professors  at  Boston  College  and  Virginia  Tech  re- 
port on  an  onerous,  hidden  expense  of  mutual  fund  investing. 
Roger  M.  Edelen  and  Richard  Evans  of  Boston  College  and  Grego- 
ry B.  Kadlec  of  Virginia  Tech  spent  two  years  painstakingly  analyz- 
ing U.S.  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  filings  and  stock 
exchange  records  to  find  that,  on  average,  mutual  fund  investors 
lose  1 .44  percent  of  their  investment  each  year  to  costs  incurred  by 
fund  managers  for  the  purchase 
and  sale  of  securities,  including 
broker's   commissions   and   the 
"price  impact"  of  trading  large 
blocks  of  stock.  These  unreported 
trading  costs  come  on  top  of  the 
publicly  disclosed  costs  of  items 
such  as  research,  sales,  and  admin- 
istration, which,  combined,  aver- 
age another  1.21  percent.  Their 
research  paper,  "Scale  effects  in 
mutual  fund  performance:  The 
role  of  trading  costs,"  is  presented 
at  the  online  Social  Science  Re- 
search Network. 

In  a  phone  interview,  Edelen 
observed  that,  on  the  whole,  "active 
managers  are  picking  the  right 
stocks  and  moving  in  and  out  of 
the  market  at  the  right  time."  It's 
just  that  their  "skills  are  swamped 
by  their  implementation  costs,  so 

that,  on  net,  shareholders  find  themselves  behind  the  starting  line." 
This  doesn't  necessarily  mean  most  funds  will  have  negative 
returns,  but  according  to  Edelen,  the  average  fund  would  do  better  if 
it  traded  less.  The  study  found  that — again,  on  average — with  every 
$1  in  trading  costs  a  fund's  value  decreases  by  $.41.  Significantly, 
funds  that  trade  in  relatively  small  blocks  did  increase  in  value  when 
they  traded,  by  about  $.40  for  every  dollar  in  trading  costs.  But 
funds  that  trade  in  large  blocks  lost  $.80  per  dollar  of  trading  cost, 
mainly  owing  to  price  impact — the  bidding  up  of  share  prices  that 
accompanies  a  dramatic  and  sudden  increase  in  demand,  or  the  bid- 
ding down  that  results  from  an  increasing  supply. 

The  researchers  also  found  that  trading  by  funds  that  invest  in 
small  firms,  where  even  smallish  blocks  can  represent  a  substantial 
chunk  of  a  firm's  outstanding  shares,  has  more  than  three  times  the 
price  impact  of  trading  by  funds  that  invest  in  large  firms. 

Brokers'  commissions  cost  the  investor  less  than  price  impact 


does,  but  they're  also  significant,  and  excessive,  according  to  the 
study.  Many  funds  pay  4  cents  per  traded  share,  compared  to  the  1- 
cent  per  share  commissions  available  from  discount  brokers.  "Soft 
dollars,"  as  such  differentials  in  commissions  are  known,  compen- 
sate brokers  for  research  and  for  help  with  selling  fund  shares.  They 
amount  to  little  more  than  an  accounting  trick,  said  Edelen,  a  way 
to  hide  sales  and  research  costs  that  are  supposed  to  be  reported  as 
fund  expenses. 

While  the  study  prescribes  no  remedies,  Edelen  supports 

mandatory  disclosure  of  soft  dol- 
lar costs — either  that  or  an  out- 
right ban  on  soft  dollars.  "Tra- 
ding volume,"  the  number  of 
shares  a  fund  buys  and  sells  in  a 

4  year,  should  also  be  publicly  dis- 

closed, he  said. 
If  and  until  such  changes  take 
place,  how  might  mutual  fund 
investors  avoid  excessive  trading 
costs?  Only  with  blunt  instru- 
ments, it  appears.  Edelen,  for 
instance,  would  advise  investors 
to  approach  the  larger  mutual 
funds  (as  measured  by  assets 
under  management)  cautiously, 
because  they  tend  to  trade  in  larg- 
er blocks.  "Success  leads  to  fund 
growth,  and  growth  kills  suc- 
cess," he  said.  "It's  ironic,  but 
that's  the  way  it  works." 

Funds  that  invest  in  small 
companies  should  also  be  viewed  with  a  wary  eye,  as  should  funds 
undergoing  rapid  growth  or  shrinkage,  because  trading  dictated  by 
large  cash  flows  tends  to  be  less  informed,  and  less  successful,  than 
discretionary  trading — another  finding  of  the  study. 

One  alternative  would  be  index  funds,  which  invest  in  an 
unchanging  basket  of  stocks  corresponding  to  the  contents  of  an 
index  such  as  the  S&P  500.  Index  funds,  unlike  their  actively  man- 
aged counterparts,  trade  rarely  and  pay  rock-bottom  commissions 
when  they  do,  but  their  managers  can't  load  up  on  an  undervalued 
stock  or  a  promising  new  issue,  nor  can  they  position  fund  portfo- 
lios according  to  current  market  conditions. 

So  should  you  go  index  or  actively  managed?  Edelen's  ideal  fund 
would  have  the  best  features  of  both  categories.  "Why  can't  you 
have  the  cost  efficiency  of  an  index  fund,"  he  asked  wistfully,  "on 
top  of  an  actively  managed  fund's  exciting  .  .  .  stock  picking  and 
market  timing?" 
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Jennings  (left)  and  McMahon,  with  Blackhawk 


Peacemakers 


by  Cara  Feinberg 

Phil  Jennings  '86  and 
Jim  McMahon  '92 


Over  a  crackling  phone  connection,  U.S. 
Army  officers  Phil  Jennings  and  Jim 
McMahon  describe  the  weather  on  an 
October  evening  at  Camp  Bondsteel, 
Kosovo:  blustery  and  cool,  like  fall  in  New 
England,  only  the  air  is  thickened  with  soot 
from  the  region's  Communist-era,  coal- 
fired  electric  plants.  Since  November  2006, 
the  men  have  been  among  1,500  U.S.  sol- 
diers and  1,000  multinational  personnel 
assigned  to  the  sprawling  900-acre  military 
base  that  Jennings  describes  as  a  "fortified 
city"  (complete  with  movie  theater  and 
fast-food  restaurants).  The  two  met  at  an 
intramural  Softball  game  last  August: 
Jennings  was  conversing  with  a  chaplain 
who  happened  to  be  wearing  a  Notre 
Dame  cap;  McMahon,  a  fellow  spectator, 
noted  the  headgear  and  told  the  priest, 
"You  know,  Father,  I'm  all  about  BC." 

For  nearly  10  years,  NATO-led  multi- 
national task  forces  (including  the  U.  S.- 
led  troops  at  Camp  Bondsteel)  have  main- 
tained an  uneasy  peace  in  Kosovo,  a  small 
region  in  the  south  of  Serbia  under  territo- 
rial dispute  between  ethnic  Albanians 
(mostly  Muslim)  and  Serbs  (mostly 
Christian).  As  the  senior  pilot  for  the 
commanding  general  of  the  U.S.  forces  in 
Kosovo,  Jennings,  a  senior  warrant  officer 
with  the  Wisconsin  National  Guard, 


spends  up  to  four  hours  a  day,  six  days  a 
week,  in  a  UH-60  Blackhawk  helicopter. 
McMahon,  a  captain  and  company  com- 
mander with  the  Massachusetts  National 
Guard,  leads  ground  missions  "outside  the 
wire"  of  the  camp's  perimeter,  in  war-rav- 
aged cities  where  ethnic  tensions  simmer. 
Seven  days  a  week,  he  and  his  soldiers 
patrol  the  streets,  sometimes  brokering 
civic  and  humanitarian  projects  with  local 
civilian  leaders  through  their  Serbian  and 
Albanian  translators,  coordinating  U.S. 
aid  through  funding  mechanisms  set  up  by 
the  U.  S.  military's  European  command:  a 
new  roof  for  a  Soviet-era  schoolhouse,  for 
example,  or  medical  assistance  programs 
to  treat  both  Serbs  and  Albanians. 
"Sometimes,  it's  simply  a  pickup  soccer 
game,"  he  says,  "just  to  get  kids  from  dif- 
ferent [ethnic  groups]  on  the  same  team." 

The  soldiers  were  due  to  complete  their 
tours  in  November,  with  McMahon  to 
resume  teaching  middle  school  history, 
and  Jennings,  a  lawyer,  returning  to  his 
real  estate-related  businesses.  It  will  be  at 
least  1 7  months  before  either  redeploys  to 
another  hostile-fire  zone — as  Kosovo, 
with  its  fragile  peace,  is  termed.  "This  is 
peace  enforcement,  not  peacekeeping," 
says  Jennings.  "We're  always  a  nine-iron 
shot  from  a  war  zone." 


photograph:  Mark  R.  Turney 


THE  EDUCATION  WE  RECEIVE 


AND  THE  RELATIONSHIPS  WE  MADE 
AT  BOSTON  COLLEGE  HAVE  BEEN 
CRITICAL  TO  OUR  SUCCESSES,  AND 
WE  ARE  GRATEFUL  FOR  THE  FINAN- 
CIAL ASSISTANCE  THAT  ENABLED  US 
TO  ATTEND.  WE'RE  FORTUNATE 
ENOUGH   NOW  TO  BE  ABLE  TO  GIVE 
BACK,  AND  WE  BELIEVE  THAT  EVERY 
GIFT  MAKES  IT  POSSIBLE  FOR 
OTHERS  TO  EXPERIENCE  ALL  THE 
ADVANTAGES  THAT  BC  OFFERS." 

JAMES  E.  MCDERMOTT  '77.  JD'8o,  P'07,  '09, 

WITH  SHARON  A.  BAZARIAN  '78,  P'07,  '09 
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Your  gifts  to  the  Boston  College  Fund  provide 
our  students  with  financial  aid,  attract  world- 
class  faculty  to  the  Heights,  fund  research  that 
advances  knowledge  and  serves  society,  and 
support  BC's  unique  educational  mission. 


www.bc.edu/bcfund 
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pictured  above:  James  E.  McDermott  '77,  JD'8o,  and  his  wife,  Sharon  A.  Bazarian  '78,  with  children  (from  left  to  right)  Julie  '09,  Sarah  '07,  and  Amy. 
Photograph  by  Rose  Lincoln. 


